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PREFACH. 


It is a matter of great regret tliat Major Hastings, by 
Avhom tbe Koliat Settlement was commenced and almost com- 
pleted, sliouUl have l)een called away owing to the exigencies 
of the Afghan War, before he had 'n ritten the final n'port. 
Major Plowden, too, whose long ac(|uaintance with the dis- 
trict peculiarly fitted liini for tiie task, was also prevented by 
press of other work from taking it ui). Eventually the duty 
lias devolved on me. 1 had never .seen Ivohat till Ma}- ISSJ, 
when I came here for four months, and I was not permanently 
])Osted to tlie district till Decemlicr of that year, f have 
labored, therefore, under the di.sadvantagc of a comparatively 
short acquaintance with the district, and do not profess to have 
that intimate knowledge of it, which is usually gathered in 
the course of S(!ttlenicnt avoiIc. 

I should have liked to have kept this report by mo for 
some time longer, in order to revise it gradually as my know- 
ledge of the district increased, llis Honor the Eieutenant- 
Governor, however, has insi.ste<l on its l)oing sent in by the 
15th of this month ; so I have bad to comj)ly with orders, 
and complete it as best I could. 

I hope that this excuse will 1)e accepted for its many 
shortcomings. 

H. St. G. TUCKER, 

Officiating Deputy Commissioner. 


16//i Septnuher 1883, 
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No. 914, dated Lahore, 22nd Anfr««t 1885. 

From — R. G. Thomson, Esquire, OlTg, Senior Secretary ia Financial 
CotnmiHdionor, Punjab, 

To — The OlTg. Junior Secretary to Uovernmeut, Punjab. 

I AM directed to submit, Ojv tlie consideration and orders 
of Govcrnm«^nt, copy of the Final Rcjiort of the Sol tlemeut of 
the Kolidt District which has been prepared by Mr. II. St. 
George Tucker, formerly Deputy Commi-ssioner. A review 
of this Report by Colonel W. G. Watcrfield, Commissioner of 
No. 202 of nih July 1SS5. Poslcivvar, i.s al(i<.> submitted, 

as rioted in tlie margin. 

2. The Kohiit District is an irregularly shaped tract 
of country lying aloner tlie further bank of the Iiidu.s between 
the Banhu District on the south and tlie IGshnwar District 
or independent territory on tlie norlli and west. The area i.s 
estimated at about 2, !)()() .stjuare miles ; but as tlie bouin 
daries have, in several instances, not been delinitely settled, 
tliis result is merely an approximation. 'I'lie surface of the 
country is rongli and. broken ; so (liat tiie ilistriet may be said 
to be made up of a succession of hill ranges of mofler.ate eleva- 
tiun divided from one another by open valleys of no irreat 
width. 'I’he lulls generally run east and west, so as to (lireet 
the drainage of the country directly to rlie Indus. A .small 
portion of the district, however, lirain.s intermediately to the 
Kurram. The parcelled isolation occasioned by the liills leads 
to strange caprices in the raintall of neighhoncin^’ tracts ; Viuf 
the ave,rag'e of KJ years observations at Koli^t siiow an annual 
fall at that place of 18 (b) inches, of which 7 36 inches belong 
to the season, October-April, inclusive. 

3. The population of the district was returned as 181,ol0 
at tlie Census of 1881. It is principally made up from a 
number of Pathiin tribes, of which the most important are tht 
Bangashes and the Khattak.s, who practically divide the district 
between them. The Bangashes number about 20,000 souls, 
and are dominant along the north-west frontier between 
Ivohdt and Thai; the Ivhattaks are about 67,000 .souls divided 
into Teri, Akora and Sagri sections. The first of these is by 
far the moi-e important, and may l>e said to hold the n hole 
ol the Teri lahsil with an area of 1,616 scpiare miles : the 
Sagri section have the Shakardurra Ildqua to the east by 
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]\Iokhad upon tlie Indus ; while the Akr)ras are found in the 
narrow north-eastern end of the district where it borders 
Uf>on Peshawar betwocn the Indus and inde{)endent Ai’n'dis. 
('ollectivady, the Khattaksinay be said to predominate through- 
out the entire <listrict outside tiie Bangash territory. 

4. The di.strict is divided into three tahslls, viz., Kohdt, 
Hangu and Teri. Tlie hist of these is held upon a species of 
Istamr/iri tenure by Navvab .Sir Khwaja Muhamma<l Ivliun, 
the chief of the family of the Klians of Teri. It was oxclude<l 
from the settlement now reported, which is only concerned 
with the Hangn and Ivohat Tahsfls. 'riiese tahsils are divided 
into nine tapnas, seven of which have now been regularly 
settled for tlie first time. Tlie remaining tafipas, vrz., Bar 
Mininzai and Ivhwarra, fiave been suV»iected to summary 
settlement only. In l\liwarra, tliongli only the cidti\ared 
lands liave bceu measured, yet records of right iiave been 
fireparod. But in Ih'ir Mirnnzai no measnroim'Uts were 
attcmfuerl, and the jireparatiuu of detailed records of right was 
therefore not feasible. 

.'i- 'I'he tenure.^ of the tahsils are descviV>ed by 
Mr. Tucker at pages S.a — 90 of tb’c lleport. Brielly, it may be 
said that rights in land are gradually being individualized, 
i ho change from cnslornary or connnnnal forms has, in .some 
instances, been practically completed. But in others here<li 
tiiry or .seetionii! shares arc still in force. As might have been 
e.v.[)ected, rights in water have changed less than rights in Iamb 
I lie agricnltnre of the tiistrict calls tor little remark. 1 he 
principal crops are wheat, barley, maize, cotton and bsijra. I he 
•system of cultivation i.s very much the s:ame as that u.sed in 
otlicr parts of the North-west Punjab. In the tajipas regu- 
birly settled the total cultivated acreage (including lallovvs) is 
99,881 acres, of which 28,999 are irrigated and T497 
naturally flooded. Of the whole area, no less than ,^(),.'>20 
acres are held by tenants, out of whom the occupants of 10,120 
acres have rights of occupancy. On this last area cash and 
kind rents arc paid in about equal proportions. The great 
mass of tenants-at-will pay rent in kind, the chief exceptions 
to this rule being the tenants on Crown lands or the inhabitants 
uf certain recently-settle<l hamlets mainly occupied by Orak- 
zais. The common rents in kind are” half produce on 
and one-quarter produce on hovani, lands. It must be adiied, 
to complete this branch of the subject, that the estimated 
cultivation in the summarily settled tappas is 16,157 acres, 
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of which 3,598 are irrijratcd. Thus the entire cultivated 
area of the two tahsils (inclusive of 13, 11 1 acres in fallow) may 
be put at 110,038 acres, of which 32,597 acres are irri^ted. 
These are tlie tijfurea for rn:i.l^uzdri land. In addition, there 
is an area of 11,776 acres held in nuiti, of which nearly the 
whole is cultivated. 

6. The new assessment was tlie work of the late Colonel 
E. G. Hastings. In the regularly settled ta)>pas he ])roccedcd 
mainly on produce estimates, which were framed with great 
moderation. Taking wheat as an exam])le, the yield on irrigat- 
ed land was assumed at from 10 to 7 maunds an acre, and on 
unirrigated land at from 70 to 120 seers per acre. The average 
prices w'ere takem at from 35 to -10 .seers ]!er rupee. The 
produce estimate framed on this basis indicated an assessment 
of about one lakh of rupees, and the, revenue rate.s adoi)ted 
were in close corres|)ondence with tlu.s result. The sum 
nctuallv iCssessed was Ivs. 91,776. In the summarily settled 
tappas tlie asse.<snieut was Its. 8,<»9 l, an<l thus the total 
assessment in the talisi’ls was Its. l,(>2,87i), or about 14 
annas 3 pies per acre, upon cultivation all round. These 
are tim figures for ni:i.lguzari land. An addil iorial sum of 
Ms. 9,206 was separately assessed on the 11,77() acres held in 
nifiti. Tims the gross laml revenue of tlie tahsils is 
Ms. 1,12,076. '1 his sum, liowever, i.s liable to veyy large deduc- 
tions as under : — 



Bs. 

Border Bemissious 

... 16,974 

(ka.sh Inams 

2..346 

Recoverable. Jagtr 

13.544 

Mfifi 

9,2(i6 


Total . 42,070 


Thus the net khdlsa jama is only Ms. 70,006. To this 
must be added a sum of Ks. 1,621, assessed on mills, and 
a varying amount of about lls. 60 per annum a.ssessed on 
gold-washing trays. But the greater part of these two items 
is either remitted or assigned. 

7. So far a.s fiscal results go, the new settlement has 
introduced but little change. The revenue rates are stated 
in paragraph 346 of the Report. Those on irrigated 
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land are fully as high as would be assessed in the adjacent 
Cis-hidus districts. The bardni rates are no doubt low. 
Iti bojth cases their principal justification is their agreement 
with previous custom. Mr. Tucker’s remarks on the 
subject in paragrajih 894 deserve perusal. On the whole, 
Odonel Wace thinks there need be no hesitation in accepting 
the assessment as cluly adjusted to the circumstances of the 
district. 

8. Neither the report itself nor the Commissioner’s review 
ccihMina any adeepjate account of the new record of rights ; 
but. the small amount of litigation a.s to laud maybe taken as 
some guarantee that titles have been properly recorded. It 
is particularly desiralile that tlie record in this district should 
be properly framed, not only to prevent quarrels in the 
jircsent, but alscj to obviate the neces.sity of a rc-settlernenr 
iieroafter if such an operation should appear likely to be tinan- 
ciiilly uuprotitable. 

9. Many of the miscellaneous matters referred to in the 
present report relate ratlier to general policy than to revenue 
administration, and can be more camvoniently dealt with by 
(lovernment than b}’ tlie Financial Commissioner. It i.s 
sutlicient here to say that tlie arrangements made as to tlie 
grazing of the cattle of independent tribes on British terri- 
tory appear to V>c careful and judicious in a matter uiion whiel!: 
both care and judgment are very tu!ce.s.''ary. The account of 
the Ivhwarra and Ziia jungles, in which Government has pro- 
prietary riglit.s, is clear and useful. Tlie attention of Govern- 
ment has recently lieen drawn to the reckless manner in which 
the wood of tlie.se juugic.s is being cut and sold, and 
measures are now under consideration for the introduction of 
a somewhat stricter conservancy. 

10. The Terl Tahsil, as already noted, was not included 
in the recent settlement. ’I'lns tahsiT is divided into four 
tappas and is held on an istararari tenure by Nawdb Sir 
Khwaja Muhammad Khan. His revenue arrangements have 
hitherto been practically uncontrolled ; but in 1880 a sort of 
veiled rebellion broke out in the Barak Tappa, which is the 
largest and most important in the tahsfl. Several causes may 
have combined to })roduce this result, but the principal 
reason alleged was the oppressive character of the Nawdb’s 
revenue administration. The country was soon quieted, but 
at the desire of Vxith parties it was deemed expedient to 
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undertake a summary settlement of this tappa with the view 
of introducing some certainty into tlie relative riyhts of tlie 
Nawab and the cultivators. This settlement is still in pro- 
gress and will be separately reported hereafter. 

11. The Financial Comnussioner now recommends that 
the assessment and the rrecord of rights of Talisi'ls Ilangu and 
Kohat be sanctioned, the term of the settlement to be 20 years, 
commencing kharif 1881, as recommended by the Commissioner. 
Cesses have been already sanctioned in the Punjab (Joyern- 
ment letter No. 322 C. of 18th July 1878 ; but since then the 
cess for Patwari stationery has been reduced by one-half, 
and special cess arrangements have been introduced in six 
villages which have only received an implied sanction in the 
Punjab Government letter No. 1858 of 11th December 1878. 
It is therefore expedient to reiterate tlie .sanction of Govern- 
ment to the levy in the Ilangu atid Koliat Tahsils of the 
cesses enumerated in the 3.5tth paragraph of the Report, 
amounting to R.s. 22-1-4 per cent, on the land revenue. 
These ces.ses are levied on tlte whole nominal land revenue, 
except that in six villages named in the same fiaragraph no 
cesses are paid on that part of the revenue w'hich is frontier 
remission. I'he same opportunity may be taken to recognise 
and sanction the arrangements by which cesses, amounting to 
10-^- per cent., are levied in Teri on a quit-rent, which is 
Its. 2,()UU in excess of that now actuall}^ paid. A mirab ces.s of 
1 per cent, on the revenue of certain irrigated vnllages 
in Lower Miranzai and Kohat T;i])pas has already been 
se|>arately sanctioned by Punjab Government letter No. 503 of 
3rd Marcli 1879, and arrangements have recently been made to 
ensure that the proceeds of this impost shall be expended locally 
for the benelit of the contributing villages. 

12. The officer principally responsible for the Kohat 
settlement was Colonel E. G. Hastings, whose untimely death 
has made vain all human praise Death has also deprived 
Munshi Hdkim lldi of the commendation which lie had justly 
earned. He was succeeded by Munshi Asa Nand, who has 
performed unusually respon.sible duties in a very satisfactory 
way, and who is thoroughly entitled to an .acknowledgment 
of his services, which the Financial Commissioner trusts he 
may receive. Colonel Wace has noted the praise given by 
Mr. Tucker to several minor officials. To Mr. Tucker himself 
the thanks of Government are due for a clear, concise and 
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thorou frilly prnc tical report which has been prepared under 
considerable difliculties. 

13. The Commissioner of Peshdwar, Colonel Water- 
field, has furnished an interestinir review of the report. He 
has been much connected with the district as Commissioner 
daring the past six years, and his services in this respect are 
well known to Government. 


No. 20:2, dated Abix)! 1-abad, 11 th July ISSe. 

From — Colonel W. (1, Watf.hi'J gli>, c.s.i., C«>mmLs.sioner and Snporintcndcnt> 
I’csliawar Divi.sion, 

To — The Senior t^eeretary to Financial Commissioner, PunjaVj. 

I HAV^K t]»o honor to forwanl the Report of the Land Revonne 
Subniil’s llio. Ki mi 1 He.port »^crTlt*nionti tile Ivtdmt L^iivtiict, l<S/o~Sl2 

*d‘ the s^d.tl'Mneiit ot: toe {|)ri iiK.nn, which ims bec'n written by Mr> Tucker, 

KoluU Di.stri<a. tiicn l.h'puty Con:r.mssioricr of the Kohat 

District, at tlie doso of ISSR, aiul was rocoived l)y me, printed, in 
July I have only now ioumi leisure in camp to review it. 


Part 

2. In his open in 

Tlomarks on I'Md’t I. Tliy 
aroii under .settlement. 


[.. — (j voijyaphicul u?ul 

g* ciiantcr, Mr, Tucker describes the Kolu'it 
District, with its area ‘)f 2.1)73 square miles and 
its population of 181,540 accordiiig to the 
census of 1881, giving 61 to tlie square 
miie. 


It contains three talisils, which with tlieir approximate area are — 

K oil at *..811 s q n are miles* 

llangu ... 546 „ „ 

1,357., 

Teri 1,616 „ „ 

Total 2,973 „ 

Of all ilistricts in the Punjab, it has by far tlio smallest cultivated 
area. The settlement now under report, however, had only to do with 
the two tahsils of Kohiit ami Hangu, 1,357 squeare miles ; and out of 
iduise two iracis. Upper Miranzai and the Kiiwarra had only to bo 
summarily settled- By deducting tlie area of the Hangu and Kohfit 
Tahsils under regular settlement, 605,256 acres, or 945 square miles, 
find that so much was under regular settlement, and 412 square 
miles under summary settlement, making up tlie total of 1,357 square 
miles. 

I may here mention that the remainder of the district, comprising 
the 1.616 square miles of the Teri Tahsil, is now being summarily settled 
under separate orders. No statistics of a Revenue Survey were availa- 
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l»le with which to toM tlie accuracy of the above computation of area, 
Tiioso of tho Topograpliical Survey have beoii asked for, but have not 
yet been received. 


Roughly speaking, tlio Kohat District Iras thn Indus on its east, 
mountains occupied by iinlcpcnd' nf- tribes on 
its north and v/est, and the district of Baunu 
to tli c si,) Ulli. 


3. 


Physiofil features, boun- 
daries and tribes. 


It is occupied by two tribes, — B.uig.ish and Kliatluk, 

T1 m last named is s«ib-divide.d into three cl.assos, — -the Akora 
Kiiattaks on tiie riglit bank oi‘ the lii'lus to the nortli conn-ecred with 
Peshawar ; the Sagris also on the Indus, seurh of the Akora., aiid 
fiumewhat separated ; and tlie 'Peri Khattaks liulding the centre of the 
district. 

Tho Bangash hold the rest, dim houndariics are et linograpliica! 
{paragraph ()) ; but those with the imhipeiideiit. rrilic, noi lh and west 
for 150 miles In length, have mu'er bren fixboi, and tin; area in. 
dispute may be lOD or 2'd) s(|iiaio miles. Tlie o< cup:ition by our villages 
or by in(h‘pendenf trilies, or both. <ie[>end.', U|)on tie' relation towards 
eachoihtu’ fertile time being 'IMie district is mountainous, drained 
by torrt-nts into tlie hnlus. .Koleit is the “nly town ([uarngraph .15} 
which, wiThont its suVmrbs and cautonments, cuntains a pojnihition of 
only 8,4bfh 'Pile tiiwn ami its ueighbourhood and its chief roads are 
then (iesci ib«:‘d. 1 reronimcnd that for the sensible risasons givtui in 

tlu; Report, the two Miiunzais t.e in fuUire kn rwn as Enfiferu imd 
lTc.y/t-oo/, not a.s l.^jijier and lajwer, sviiich latter nomcmelai iii i; napiire.s a 
pfi^vious knowledgf' to be undeisiood (jiaraar.a f>h 2;>). The highlaiido 
of Miianzai, with their capita! of ILuigu, ai(.i prettily dnscrilu d, followed 
by cultivated Jhaizai ; tlie forest of tin* Kliwaiia, and Zira ; the PallnVh;-. 
Tappa, with its l)ri(ig(‘ over the liiiliis at K luislnilgath. Tlie fevtih? 
and welhcuJtivateil ^hakatdarra Sagri Khati.ak iv>iiMtiy is described in 
paragrapii 54. The. rest of the district ;s known as the 'Peri Khattak 
country, with its low hills ami salt mines, cont.aining the town of 
1'eri, ilie hoifSo of the chief of the Khattak clan, Navvab Sir Khvvaja 
Muhammad Khan, The Chauutra plain o<*cuni<*s a large portion of 
this tract famous for its cereals, the granary of Kohat. 

The great want of roads in the district i.s brought to notice. 
From Khushalgarli to Kohat is the one solitary metalled road ; tlio 
continuaTioii to Ban mi i.s fair, and is about to he consti uct ed by 
Government in connection with the .scheme of frontier defence. 4die 
road to Thai should also be put in good repair. A camel road riius 
into the Peshfiwar Valley northwards from Khtishalgarh and tiirough 
the independent Koh^t Pass. 

The rest of the district off the above roads is not approachable 
except Viy mules or on foot. The district is too poor to help itself, and 
the only plan left to the District Officer is to see that each village 
makes and keeps in order its own communications. 
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The ^eoloi^y of the Salt Range, with its quarries and glacier or 
moraiiie-liho stretches of pure salt, is then described, followed by tlie 
flora and fauna. 


More important to the Settlement Officer is the capricious rainfall 
of the district, varying from 10 to inches 
during tin? hist 25 years, with an average of 18, 
the dryest raonths being Jane?, October, November, December, tlio rest 
of the year having, in the average, a hiiily equable rainfall, the rain 
fall iu July being by far the heaviest (paragraph 72). 


Part II. — HistoricaL 

4. The history of the district previous to annexation is little 
^ , known. Taken by Habar in 1505, it became 

P- V-f «.« a,„l NaJir 

8hah in 17‘>8: remained Afghan under the 
Ddrarii Dynasty, until it bi‘came tributary to the Sikhs in l<Si9; was 
again granted iu jagir to Sultan Muliamrnad Khan in l83ti, and annexed 
to British dominion ou tlio 21)th March 1849. 

The origin of the Gar and Samil factions, which still govern hill 
alliances and dif!‘crenc(%s over a muiJi larger 
cvi'ber’""®* Hs_ having origi.iaied in 

Biingash tribe, which, as before stated, holds 
the north, central and west of the district. 'Fhe Khattaks hold tin 
rest, and the origin of the.se sections is desciibed. 

The history of the district during British rules need not be alluded 
to. The conduct of the neighbouring tribes 
Under Butish rule. Huds a place, and the various expeditions to 

coerce and punish them are described. H^)W the ilistiiet was 
denuded ot its troops in the Mutiny of 1857, and was held by levies 
supplied b}' the local chiefs, wiio also .sent nearly 1,000 men to l\shavvar, 

IS to V>e remembered. Since the breaking ground 
>;y "■«. m p.ce,„b„ tl,» 

dl.striet has been more or less deranged b}" the 
Kohat Pass blockade, 1875-77; tlie Jowaki Expedition, 1877; the 
Afghan War, and the marching of General Roberts to Kurram, 
1878-79; Ziimusht Expedition, 1879; a ^niall Waziri Expedition, 
1H80; the Barak disturbances, 1880-Sl; the evacuation of Kurram, 
1880; and withdrawal of troops from Thai and the Miranzai valley in 
1881 . 


It may be said that during seven years of the settlement opera- 
tions, the di.strict scarcely enjoyed the rest found in Cis-Indus Districts, 
and the conduct of the settlement itself was passed on from Major 
Hastings through Major Piowden to Mr. Tucker, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, who has written this Report. 
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Part III.— TAi? people, 

5. Part III. deals with the people, who ininiber 181,510 souls* 
Tbo people, 1, lie different ^1 those 109,000 are males and 80,000 females, 
tribes and character and Much of the disproportiori is attributed to the 
KMistoms, 6, 0t)0 soldiers an ! camp-followers and the large 

number of independent tribes, temporarily within tlie district, trading 
in salt, grass and wood. The adult male population comprises one-tlnrd 
of the whole 01,000, of whom ‘54,000 are classified as agriculturists. Of 
these the rights of some 18,000 will have been dealt with in the 
settlement, 10,000 being residents in Teri. 

Pashtu i.s the language of the district anti the religion is Muham- 
madan, a snmli populatit)n, 10, 000 of the faith, htdonging to the Siiiah 
sect. The classification according to tribes (sec. 188-142) is interest- 
ing. Khattaks, (>(5,608, largely predominate, comprisimr more than 
oue-third of tlie whole, l‘o!lowe<l by 19,000 Bangash with 4,00o Niazai 
and 1(5,000 Aw^ns, 12,000 Sikhs and Hindus, 19,000 Trans-Border 
Buthans. The physique of the district is gn(»d, and in habits, dress 
and food the people are simjde. Tlie non-agriculturists do not produce 
nearly enough cloth for local con.sumpiion. The Mullahs have inter- 
fered with tlte amusements of music and dancing and with the smoking 
of tobacco and suufF-taking, and they are now preaching that quinine 
contains alcohol. The section regarding betrothal and marriage contains 
much that is curious, especially regarding the market value of the 
fairer sex, their purchase and disposal, and, in other respects, much that 
affords food for reflection. It would be interesting to know if the 
po.sition of wotnen has improved during the 8.5 yoarsS of British rule, 
and what the opinion on the subject of elderly ladies liappens to 
iiC. It is some consolation to know that tlie historian considers the 
hulk of the sex happy and well treated, having many employments in 
spinning and making clothes, fetching wood, grass and water. Marriage 
is a luxury costing from Ils. 290 tolls. 300. Disputes regarding marriage 
and divorce arc* gmerally settled according to local cust.mis by the village 
councils. Education is backward; there is one good District School iu 
Koliat and fovar village Primary Schools. 

Part IV — Tenures, 


The tennres of the dis- 
t 2 u:t. General remarks. 


6. The Report shows how the old tribal 
shares no longer retain their forme)* impor- 
tance : the basis of proprietary right has chang- 
ed. 


The origin of the Crown lands in Kohat is explained in paragraph 
182. The Baizai clansmen, under the Durani Government, cea.sed to 
exercise proprietary rights over their outlying lands, and at annexatioor 
these became Government property and were generally granted m lease. 
Their disposial at settlement has been described (paragraph 227 et 
seq,). They have been either given away in proprietary right, or 
have been continued to the lessees for terms of years. 
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7. The old Vesli system, or repartitioQ of the area upon shares 
after terms of from 5 to 20 years, has disappeared or nearly so. But 
in Western Mirtinzai it is possible that the people may continue the 
castom, though it is not likely. It will be of less importance there as 
no field maps or registers have been prepared which would be altered 
thereby, la the Vesh villages, some lands are always held according to 
possession, and as Vesh disappears possession becomes the standard of 
right. Common lamls are devoted to grazing; but if cultivated, the 
income, like the water-supply from streams and springs, is divided upon 
the oid proprietary shares. Tine Deputy Commissioner shows bow 
the tenure, tormeily communal, became imperfect patiidari, the water 
light being still in accordancti with the old shares; but in a large 
number of villages possession lias become tiie measure of right and 
owners have elected to pay revenue upon these areas. This will be u 
gieit r‘dief to tho.so less well-to-do cnitivators, who, without the 
capacity to cultivate as much commoii unirrigated lami as their 
neighbours, lia\e had to pay liitherto upon shares. This has been 
one equalizing iwsult of the settlement. In some vdiages the irrigated 
lauds are lield iu sliares, the unirrigated in po-ssession, 

8. Of C,892 tenants cultivating acres, or about 5 acres eacfi, 

, about three-fourths areMenariis-at-wllh A littie 

more than three-tourths pay rent in Cash, the 
rest in kind Tho strength of the old proprietary stiitus i.s apparent 
iii tho Tawani teuantvS, dc.scribed in paragraph 192, who, paying merely 
tiiO • revenue and no additional rent, are vStil) but ten;iurs>at-\vili. 
Occupancy rights are not acquired in the district by the breaking up 
of waste, hut the cultivator protects himself by special agreement 
under whlclv beholds either free or at light rates for a term of two or 
three years (paragraphs, 197 — 203). No sharer even can acquire 
occupancy right in common, by breaking up for ' cultivation, as the 
Deputy Commissioner says local custom is oppo.sed to the growth of 
occupancy rights of any sort, Ufid there are no disputes. The produce 
rants are, a.s a rule, half produce iu irrigated and quarter pi\>duce in 
unirrigated lands (paragnxph 193), with tlie Kamiana item additional, 
amounting to from 3 to II maunds, but the average being about 
o maunds per cent, (paragraph 339). Tliis class of tenants is known 
as Niinkaraw^,L 

But the private tenant who takes tlie place of the farm labourer 
in other parts, and is known as the charikar or sharik or partner, being 
supplied with bullocks and seed by the proprietor, is allovved one-fourth 
of the produce iu irrigated lands. 

9. At this settlement, for the first time, bound iries for grazing 

Qra»iug rights aad waste. wast« lands huvo been clearly 

dehued, and grazing rights in each others 
wavSte hav^e been restricted to contiguous villages. In somo cases 
rights of user are found to exist which are not recorded in the settle- 
ment records. 

Waste areas have not been taken into account at settlement 
(paragraph 200), and there is a good reason for this namely, that the 
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riclier ami smaller village has often rights of grazing over that of its 
neighbour. The number of cattle^ however, might certainly be con- 
sidered in assessing. 

Fuel is becoming scarce in the district and obtaining a value in 
tlie eyes of tliose possessing it. The rules for the prottietion of the 
Mazarai ” or dwarf palm, given in paragraph 202, are wise, and 
have only come in time to save this valuable product perluips from 
extinction. 

10 . The decreasing wood stipply atid the increasing value of the 
KliWtirra and Zira forests is becoming yearly of more importance to 
Government, the villages coticernod paying a fixed grazing tax. Out- 
siders grazing in these jungles pay fees that have lately somewhat 
enhanced. For cutting firewood, grass and charcoal tlic villages with 
rights pay half the fees of outsirlers. It has been decided that the 
Government and certain villages have first riglits in these waste tracts, 
which Government can separate when it thinks proper. The total area 
IS nearly 9S,{)0() acres. Vast quantities of wood are being cut and carried 
yearly, eitiier fiorn Khairabad or Khushalgarh Railway Stations to tho 
Rawalpindi market, chiefly for the lime and brick kilns of contractors. 
These forests will require careful aud; I believe, professional manage- 
ment if tliey are to be conserved, 

11. R«igarding the grazing of independent tribes within the Koh^it 

^ . , . . , District, it has been held bv Government that 

" " tl'e said tribes have no s.u/h rights or interest 
^ in Hritisl. territory, bt.t that the tJovernment 

h is a superior right to allow outsiders to graze in the waste of certain 
villages and to collect grazing dues. 

The rules under which the Wazins, with their 700 camels and 
3 ), 000 sheep and goats remain in the district between the loth Novem- 
ber and 31st March have been laid down. 

Besides the above, Ghilzai Shinwaris, Afridis and Orakzais graze in 
different parts of the district in the grounds they have been accustomed 
to. 


12. The arrangements under which the Crown lands of Hangu in 


The Hangu property and 
Crown lauds. 


Eastern Miranzai are held on leases by the 
Tahsildar, Mozafbir Khan, are described. The 
occupancy tenants of these lands paying in 
kind are said to be discontented as they had hoped for a cash settlement 
as proprietors. 


In the rest of the district, land, which had been abandoned or 
forfeited prior to annexation, and was merely held on lease by farmers 
under the Kh;ln, became Crowui lands, but at this settlement either 
the proprietary rights have passed to the old holders or the leases have 
b^en continued to the lessees for the term of setthuneiit. 
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Part V , — Leading families of the district. 


I should pass overJthe leading familievS of KoViAt with a mere 
reference to tlje Settlement Report (paragraph 
22 h) were it not that they perhaps form the 
most marked features of the district. 


13. 

The leading families, 


The pnncipal Chiefs are Shahzada Siilt/in J^n, CM E., fifth in 
descent from Tiriiar Shah; Nawab Sir Khwaja Muhammad Khfm, 
Khattak, K-C.s I., (vhief of the Teri Khat taks ; the Khdn of the Baizai 
Bangasli ; tliC Khan of Hangu ; and the Khan of Sagri and Akora 
KluiUaks. In paragraph 373, IG families, excluding the Nawab of Teii, 
are shown to V)e in the enjoyment of jagirs to the amount of Rs. 81,551. 

The perpetuity jagirs of Jafar Kh^rr of Nilah, deceased, have 
descended to son, Fateh Muhainm-iil Klian, to whom tiis fatlier s life 
pension of Rs. 320 has also been continued. 

Tn the case of Rustam Khan, the revised jagir sanail and dee<i 
of gift are under preparation by the Deputy Commissioiter, Kohat, uj 
compliance with your No 4816 of 24th June 1881. Their income 
from proprietary rights is also very considerable. That of the Teri 
Nawab alone is estimated at Rs. 72,000 (paragraph 361), subject to 
a Government demand, Rs. 18,000, the gross balance enjoyed by the 
Nawdb being about Rs. 54,000. 

These chiefs have either acquired personal distinction or have, 
when opportunity offered, sent forth their sons and retainers to as>i.sl 
the Government. Good soldiers and adnduistrators of tlte old school, 
they live upon intimate terms with the District Officers, and are ready 
to help with advi(‘e which is useful wlien not coloured by self interest. 
In any difficulty, 1 imagine that the district would at once parcel itself 
out under its natural leavlers, whose jAgirs and properties are generally 
within the ethnographical boundaries of the tribe and their branches. 


Part VI . — Agriculture and Miscellaneous, 

14. Passing on to agriculture (paragraph 252) we find that 
. . wheat is the most important crop, a hard red 
wheat, called Khattaki, being tlie most common 
in unirrigated lands. A hard yellow wheat, 
called Kallanji, ib grown in manured and irrigated soil for home consuinp- 
iion, and a soft white first class wheat grows in the upper villages, 
imported from Tirah and is known as Tirahi.” Beardless wheat is not 
much grown or approved a.s it suffers from the depredation of birds. 
The fashions of agriculture vary in different localities and soils, and 
the seasons for sowing maize crops, distinguished by the morning star, 
whether Pleiades or Dog Star, are perhaps not elsewhere recognized or 
noticed. The bajra is the great kharif crop on all unirrigated land. 

There are not so many cattle in the district as might have been 
exf)ected ; Barezai is proportionately the richest 
in flecks and herds. The number of kine is 
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very small compared with that of tlte plough and pack bullocks, 
allowing that a large number of the latter arc not bred but imported 
and must be commonly required, I have always thought that a cattle 
fair was required in Hawalpindi or Lower Hazara fur the supply of 
Kohat and Peshawar with plough and milch cattle. The latter are 
now brought from Amritsar, 

Manufactures and handicrafts in the district are confined to a small 
^ amount of warm cloth, quite insufficient fur 

home consumption. Sandals and turbar s arc 
manufactured in one or two centres, and woollen 
ftdts. The rifle maitufacture of Kohat has almost died out. 

Part VI I. — -^4 d ministrative, 

16, Koh^it at annexation was a sub- 
.Uvifiion of the I'eshavvnr District; but for the 
last 34 years, since 1351, has been a separatt 3 
district. 


The pojpulatiou is described in the Report under review as probably, 
the most lawless in India, compared with Peshawar. The population is 
I SI. 000 to 592,000 in the hitter district. We therefore might expect to 
find in Kuh^t one-third of the crime of the notorious Peshawar Valley, 
but statistics show that robberies and dacoities are either about even 
in the two districts nr more frequent in Koh^t, whilst murders in Kohat 
arc ab»)ur hall the Peshawar record. Trans-border ruffians and outlaws 
are crotiited with moKt of these serious oS’ences against property. 
(!ivil suits generally for debts and not connected with land trebled ia 
four years. 


17. The income of the district, fparagraph 285,) in 
1882-83 was 

a.'jrexi'c.'iditule. ExcluOiug salt cldkhilas sold in 

Jheluin 

The aciual income was 
Of thivS land revenue and 


grazing tax 


Rs. 6,11,761 

. 2.35,453 

n 3,76,308 

„ 92,129 

The expenditure wits ... ,, 15,71,777 

The Police and Border Militia require no notice, nor does the 
difference between the Passes of the Ooraiat 
Police ami Mihtia. and the local responsibility of the tribes as 

compared with the Kohat District. The want of roads in the district 
has been already alluded to. District Post Offices do not exist, and 
are wanted. There is no Bullock Train Agency for goods. 

The income from the Kohdt Salt Mines 
1882-83 was 
Expenditure 


in 


The Salt ilines# 


Profits 


years w^as 


Ks. 

80,321 


28,661 

)> 

1 

51,660 


89,553 
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Under the enhanced rates dating from July 1833 we may expect 
this sum to be about doubled, the 420,000 Lahori equivalent to 504,000 
Ooveruinent maunds extracted from these mines supply the Trana-Indus 
Districts and neighbouring independent tribes as far as Kabul. 

Part Wll—Land Revenue, 

18. The assessment was made by the late Colonel (then Major) 
Hastings and forwarded for sanction on the 4tli 
afes^^sraent'^ revenue and 1877. It was approved and laid before 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor by the 
Financial Commissioner with his No. 418 S. of •22ijd April 187H, As 
before mentioned, there liad been no revenue surve}^ and there was no 
summary settlement statistics available to guide the Settlement Officer, 
an area of 99, 881 acres cultivated and lately abandoned with a popula- 
tion of about 400 to the square mile came under regular settlement ; 
122 villages were formed into seven assessment circles, and soils were 
evidently classified with much care, but tlio dates are not known. 


The average prices of the Kohat town for 20 years were accepted 
as safer than district rates for computing the 
Market value. value of the produce, and the 3Meld per acre 

is allowed to have been calculated somewhat lower than the actual ; 
the rain-fall being 18 7 inches. The market value of land high ; the 
lowest price being 26 times the Government demand ; cultivation bomg 
supposed by public opinion to have increased, a small ifjcrease was 
looked for. But it was found that special consideration had to be shown 
in some instances, whilst in others full revenue rates could not bo 
taken, and in certain villages the fact was ascertained that aorne 
lands only j^ielded a crop every second or third year, which had not in 
the first instance been correctly recorded. 


The practical result wavS, that as a net revenue demand, that which 
had been assessed by Captain Shortt in 1863 was again arrived at. 
The Government demand Imd really been readjusted. 

The Afghan war, however, immediately ensuing at the end of 1878 
almost doubled the prices of produce, and for five 3 '’ears these high 
prices have obtained. Under these abnormal circumstances the settle- 
ment must have been felt to be a light one. It will only be fairly 
tested when the present low prices have lasted for several consecutive 
years. 

General results. Tho results are thus described in the 

Report, paragraph 349 :~ 


** The aggregate of the new assessments for the whole tract is Rs. 
94,776, or somewhat less than the revenue rate estimate of Rs. 1,01,394. 
From this has to be deducted Rs. 14,753 on account of remission for 
border service to KhSlsa villages, and Rs. 2,346 for cash inams, thus 
leaving Rs. 77,676 against a former jama of Rs. 79,488. There has 
been an increase of about Rs. 3,000 in jagir. villages^ and a decrease 
of above Rs. 4,800 in Kh41sa villages/’ 
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Two kappas iinritir sum- A.s regards the two tracts or tappas under 

mai 7 settlement. summary settlement* 

In Upper Mirdnzai the result is described in paragraph 350. The 
produce and revenue rates gave such large sums that they were no 
guide. 

The former revenue became in redistribution — 

Rs. Rs. 

.. 5,252 5,655 

519 1,355 

Total ... 5,771 7,010 

After doductiniLr iruim and remission for border service the /ccover- 
ablo revenue reinaiued at Rs. 5,305. 

In the Khvvarra Tappa also under summary settlement (paractraph 
351) in addition to the land revenue there is a fixed grazing tax of 
Rs. 581; this remained unchanged. The land revenue assessment was 
raised from Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,084 in the 10 villages. 

The general re.salt of the pcttlement now be/ing reported is shown 
in tlie table attached to paragraph 352. Out of a new recoverable 
revenue of Rs. 86,001-8-0, there is a rerni.ssion for border service of 
Ks. 1 5,095-8-0, leaving a net immediate revenue of Rs. 70,006, which, 
with the R.S. *18,000 recoverable from tlie Tori Tahsil, gives for the 
district Rs, 88,000. 

But there has been taken a considerable increase in cesses, para* 
graph 353. They stood at Rs. 13-8 0 per cent, 
before the settlement, and are now, including 
the local rates cc.S'^, Rs. 22-1-4 per cent. The.'^e cesses, moreover, are 
realized on the whole nominal revenue including jfigir, frontier remission, 
cash imim, niafi and mill revenue (excepting in 6 villages exempted). 
These cesses arc taken thcrelbre on Rs. 1,11,834 according to the rent- 
roll of 1883-84 (excluding the Teri revenue of Ra. 18,000). Thus a 
sum of rather more than Rs, 24,603 has to be added to the revenue of 
Rs. 86,001, giving a total recoverable yearly in casli of Re. 1 10,604. 
The people understand little distinction between revenue and cesf?evS. 
In addition to the above, in most irrigated villages, there is a waterman 
or Alirab’s tax of Re. 1 per cent, (paragraph 353). 

Border remissions for Frontier service have been granted in 81 
Border remission for villages out of 146 in the Kohat and Hangu 
Frontier service. Tahsils, averaging a little over 20 per cent, on 

the revenue demand, that is to say, rather less than the extra cesses : 
in case of failure to protect the border its own proportion of Rs. 16,974 
is immediately recoverable from any village (paragraph 357), 


Khikisa 

Inam 
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The great advantage of mill assessment is the check that it impose*? 

on the constrnctiou of new mills, wlucli 
interfere with irrigation, waste water and are 
a fruitful source of dispute, tts. 1,621 has been assessed, Rs, 963 tempo- 
rarily remitted, Rs, 658 is immediately recoverable. The system of the 
Hetileiuent Officer has been very judicious (paragraph 358). 


Gold -washing. 


Gold-washing in tlie Indus is unworthy of 
notice — Jagirdars’ sliare Rs. 40-8-0, Govern- 
ment share Rs. 13-8-0. 


19. The Deputy Commissioner then proceeds (paragraph 360) in 

fiv V TV, '1 Report to describe the Teri Tahsil leased to 

® Nawab Sir Khwaja Muhammad Klnin, 

Kliattak. His gross revenue is estimated to be Rs. 72,000, out of 
which he pays Rs. 18,000 to Government. The revenue system of the 
Nawab i.s described ; it approximates to the custom under Durani rule in 
its maintenaiice of some irregular cesses, high leases are granted for twr? 
or tliree years, and remissions are fully made in bad years. This 
give-and-take exists also between the lessees and cultivators. The 
iambardars are kept contented by large inams. Tne method of realiz- 
ing revenue varies in the different tappas, and the Report must be 
referred to for explanation. A settlement is now in progress, arid it 
tvill probably be found dilBcult to satisfy the Nawab, wlio claims 
increised revenue under a more regular system, and the Barak 
proprietors who insist upon redaction. Tiie assessment is now under 
CiUisideration by the Deputy Commissioner, Kohat. In paragraph 
369 will be found an account of the cesses realized by the Nawab 
in the Barak country amounting to 50 per cent, on the revenue, l)ut 
again large deductions are made as mams. The population of entire 
Teri is estimated at 80,000. 

20. Assignments of land revenue (excluding Teri), jagirs. 
Land revenue assign- inams, m^fis and border remission cause a 

reduction of 30 per cent, from the full assess- 
ment of the district. The principal jagirs liave already been 
mentioned ; tlicy arc detailed in paragraph 373. In certain j%irs 
where grain collections have been abolished compensation has been 
reccTinmended. It has been found that m5fis existing at annexation 
have been continued to the heirs without Government sanction. At 
this settlement, liowever, an investigation similar to that in the 
Peshawar District has been made, and m^ifi reports and seven registers 
liave been submitted in 1882. Some new inams and mafis have been 
{iroposed and sanctioned at this settlement, amounting to Rs. 1,630. 


ment of the district. 


Part IX . — The Settlement. 

21. The instructions of the Patwfiris began in 1874, and in 
Tbe settlement supervi- July 1875 Major Hastings was appointed 
81011 . progress, record and Settlement Ofiicer. He was still engaged in 
eipenditure. finishing off the Peshiwar Settlement. 
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' The Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, ILxkim Rfii, was murdered 

in November 1877 and the Superintendent was suspended and after- 
wards dismissed ; new Assistants had to be appointed. In December 
1879 the settlement was practically over, but the finishing olT of the 
records under Extra Assistant Commissioner Asa Nand lasted until 
September 1882. 

In December 1878 Major Hastings, the Settlement Officer, became 
Deputy Commissioner of Peshawar. In April 1879 he was employed 
in the Khaibar, and in September 1879, as appointed Political Officer 
in Kabul, and relieved of the settleiiieiit charge. 

Major Plowdon, as Do])aty Commissioner, was practically in 
charge of the winding up of tlic settlement for two years, from Decem- 
ber 1879 to December 1881, vvlien Mr. Tucker succeeded to the 
district, and has completed the imiH jcgisters and written the final 
report. 

Besides tho usual svibordinate supervising staff, Fai.waris liad 
to be increased from Tl to 12, with 28 Set- 
P&u.oriB, tioment Amins. 


In each village besides tire adiiiinistration papers there is a water 

reiuilator drawn out with a map of tho water- 
Recurds. - . 


customs regarding 


iulieritance 


channels. Tho 

also found their place in a separate paper. 

Tlie new" assessments came generally into force from the autumn 
of 1878, but in the ehiverr Hangu villages, in tlie autumn of 1881, 
A corr^'cted statement of settlement results was submitted on the 12th 
June 1882. 


The matters upon which orders were required as detailed in 
paragraph ?>9l liave all since been disposed of, but there remains tlm 
suhruission of tlie Jagir sanad ani dee<l of gift by tlte Deputy Com- 
missioner in the case of Kustam Khan, son of Eahudur Sher Khan, as 
noted in paragraph 1-3. 


The cost to Government of the settlement has been Rs. 2,4fk;')64., 
rather more than two years' gross revenue, or 
three yeans' net Government demand. 


Co&t of s(itUc*;rj(?nt, 


The causes of the delay and consequent cost have been already 
given by me, and arc enumerated in paragrajdi o9»h 


Tho proposed term of settlement is 20 years, wliich miglifc date 
Proposcfl term of new from the new assessments of the ll.-uigu 
settlement property, autumn 1881 . The Deputy Cum- 

missioner, foreseeing little chance of increase in tho future, suggests a 
longer period for the settlement, and gives Ins reasons in para<^>raph 

394. , lot 

The interior distribution of the village assessment being generally 
effected by the people upon the acreage rates, tlie poorer lands are 
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obli_i;'eti to bo rvtofieratoly assea-scd, and ilie richer lands scarcely bear 
thoir correct proportion of the burden. Not knowing lunv settkonont 
o[Knation:s rn:yy have inoaiiwhile been simplified, 1 think a terni of 20 
yeans truin the autumu of 1881 liad heiler be decided upon. 

h’or tlio little alluvion and diliivion, vai’ious systems of calculation 
leave been entered in a icw villages on the Kolnit river (paragraph 
SO a.) 

ITow sma.]] the judicial work Wrus is shown 

in ]>aragraj)]i 30G. 


The Lambiu'i 

Iviinti-arOitis. 

Zaildars or Head 
and feinls. The 


ilars liave been slightly increased from S27 to SH k 
ro.Ml (lioir -iveiage incoTUo has sliglitly lisem 
Tie* .avruvige is four Ijainbardars per village. No 
lia.nihardars were thoiiglit possiI>!rg owing to iaetion ^ 
Ivhans shoulil eei lairdy supply their j)lace. 


22. As strd.cd ly ^lr/^u«:ker in hisprefaco to (Ids Re[>ort, ^Ht Is a 
ni;itter (/f groal; vogrr^t tha t Ma jin* llastings, by 
<a. (. I _ wljoniibc: Koi.eit Seirleuit'nt was coni}uonr^.!'i 

and almost coni[)lotial, should imve been eallral away owing t.o the 
eNigencios of tiio Afghan war l>^‘iore bo lead wrdtem tlie final Report.'' 
I may add t.h;U. (loh)iiel Haslings' uuthnely (I( a.ih has been as deoidy 
h'it in. Kobat. as in Teshaw.ar. 1 v.uuember old Amin Klein, Khan 
Rainidur of (laiidiotiy sjev-ng to Inin in a simpde liearty v/ay : 'Fhe 

dislriei will be, a imppy one winch (.djtains yni as its Deyputy Coni-* 
missioner/' \V^o know that ins setl.ieiuent of Kohat; has bitiuato Workc.! 
wit,h case to liio {ie<iple and \\ 0 ‘ havut the opinion of ah’. Tuc.knn-, tlis.f 
.uft.ev 20 years ilirle or no ineroase will l>e pos.sible. 1 Inist this wi.L! I c 
ucceptc<l by llis Houoi ibo LieuLenant-ilo venn.^r as satisfactoiy. 


Of the Assi.stanls, Kxtr.i Assistant Sctllement Ofiicer Hakim Kai is 
also beymul ihc n.-ach of pi aT-e. 11^; lived ab«.)Ve ropricndn, and no doubt 
i'eli a viclini to his uuswerviug sense of liUthtuiness at.id duly. 


Muiisbl Asa Nand, Vv’bo succeeded Hakim Uai as Ivvtra Assistant 
Se:lth’meni tlllicreig deserves special mention. He is now engaged in the 
'Teii SotTioment. Superintendent Nchal (Jhand and Amir UhanJ, now 
l!(-ad (.del k of the Kohiit .Di.strici office, are hoth entitled to iiolico ; 
5 he latter more especially in connectioa with the eompletiou of the 
ive|)ort under review, ;us stated by Mr. Tuckyr. Major Piowdery had 
he had tlie leisure as Deputy Commissioner, would no doubt have 
elailly placed on record the result of his long experience of the district, 
out tiio duty ctudd not liave fallen at last into xnoie capable hands tlian 
diose of Mr, Tucker, the llicn Deputy (Jorninissioner, and liimseif a 
tr.iinrsl Settlement Officer. The Keport does not bear the trace of 
•i.'iving been Inirriedly writt.cn (as implied by Mr. Tucker) ; it is concise, 
niter o.'.ting and thoroughly readable. Wliere the same matter is noticed 
:n iiifb-renl chapters the \'ery hamly indices make an instant referotioc 
i very easy matter, i may add that 1 believe Mr. Tucker to have 
thoioughly ititercoted hiniselL iu the working of the new settlement 
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a?ul to have given it as District Olhcor all tlio assistance which his great 
knowledge of agricultural conditioiis in Frontier Districts and bis 
capacity for work has enabled liim to bestow upon it. 


rvofecf.njv >‘5 of t!u> fioji’blr' llu?. Li(uU.Cl)^mt>0.>vorlV)r <if the ru!ii:i!» in llie Uevoniie rind 
_A LO-icintaral I >epfirt.mcnl:> Nn. 17a. (I.vtcd liUii 7\Lri-ch 1 SSd* 

liEAT* 

TiiC Final Report of the Trivid Retenvtn Sefllomeut r»r th^"- 

i>isti*ic(, coinpiled by M r. H. S(., G. -rLicin'r, and suhnrd ted t^v) 
(joveriunent undor cover of the ictGT of the Senior StHTetary 
to tlio Financial Conimissiovicr, Punjab, No. Old, datcrl 2*2ni] 
August 

ItiiMAiiKS. — Tiif! Koluit District consists of an extremely 
irregular tract liouinlcd on llic oast by the Iliver Jirdtis, on 
t!io south, hy the iJauiiu District, on tlio west by iude])em 
dent territory, and on the nortli by tin; country of the 
Zaiinus'uts, the Orakzais and i.lic Adam Kliel. Afiddis up to 
tiic Jciala Sir in the Cbeiat Mirkabin llar.^c, at which point 
the liOLindarv of tin; Peshawar District cominenccs and 

V 

marches witii tlu', Koluit border for 25 miles until tin) river 
Indus is roacbetl. It c,on<.ains an a])proxitnaii; area of 2,I,»7d 
miles, but, as the bouiidaries on tlio north and west ItaA^c 
never I>een final Iv settled fur some lav) miles, this area is 
merely an api)roxiniate one. 'flu) lioutularios as a rule follow 
ethriog;ca))hica! divisions, e.viiept Avhere the J oshawar District 
is touclied. 'rUc district is practically occuj)ied by two 
tribes, tiie Pang'asb and ttic K.battak'. 'i'be latter is (lividod 
into tiiree weil-defiaed serdions, — the Akor.i. ivliid taks, wiio 
hold the nort.lucasteru portion of the district aloinr the 
Indus ; the Sagi'i Ivhattaks, wlio occupy tlie triangular piecn 
of country bouiuled on the east by tiie Indus and on the 
noiMii by the 'i’eri 'Eoi, Aviiicb is kuOAVn for reviuuie purposes 
by the name of Shakardara ; and the Teri Ivhattaks, u ho 
are the most important section of ail, and wdio hold the 
Centro of tiie district, 'riio total area occupied by tlie 
Kliattak tribe amounts to 2,088 S(juai'e miles, of whi(!h 25)7 
is occupied by the A kora, 175 by the Sag ri, and l,G]d by 
the Teri section. The Dangasl) trilie liolds the central, 
northern and north-western parts of the district. It is 
divided into the liangashes of the Ivoluit Tahsil, viz., the, 
Sainilzai, and Baizai sections, and the Bajigashos of the 
Hangu Tahsil, who occupy the tract known as Aliran^ai, 
which has hitherto been somoAvhat inappropriately divided 
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into Upper and Lower Mir^nzai, and will in future be known 
as Eastern and Western Mirdnzai, An interesting account 
of the great Samil and Gar factions into which the Bangash 
tribe was once divided is given in paragraphs 87-S8 of the 
Keport. 

The district is divided into three tahsils. The Kohdt 
Tahsil contains an area of 811 square miles, and is made up 
of Kohdt proper and the Akora and Sagri Parganas ; the 
Uangn Talisil contains an area of 510 square miles and 
comprises Eastern and Western Mi'rdnzai ; and the Teri I’ahsil 
contains an area of 1,610 s(juare miles, and consists of the 
country of the Teri Khattaks. The Tori Tahsil is held on an 
istimrdri teuui’e by Nawab 8lr Khwaja Muhammad Khan, 
K. c. s. I., and has been cxtduded from the present settle- 
ment. 

2^ The district is as irregular in its physical charac- 
teristics as it is uneven in its extcrn;d boundary. Practi- 
cally it is made up of a succession of rugged mountains 
divided by open valleys. The former vary from 2,000 to 5,000 
feet in height, and the latter arc rarely more than four or 
five miles across. Tiie drainage is cluotlv eastwards towards 
the Indus, and is carried olf in two principal streams — the 
Kohdt and Teri Tois. The streams in the south and centre 
do not follow the exact line of the liills, but in several 
instances boldly pierce the ranges and resume the general 
direction of their course in other valleys. A portion of. the 
district drains west and south-west into the Kurram by the 
Shkali. Most of the other streams are dry torrent beds for 
the greater part of the year, hut many of them contain 
springs which are useful for drinking purposes. 

The general character of the district may perhaps bo 
conveniently illustrated by a brief description of the tracts 
through which the principal roads pass. 

The railway now runs to within a mile of Khushdlgarb, 
which lies on the bank of the Indus 29 miles east of Kohdt. 
From Ivliushdlgarh to Kohdt there is a metalled road which 
passes through the Pattidla Tappa, an open plain about 
14‘ miles long and 8 broad. In years of good rain this tract 
is said to be exceedingly fruitful. The road then runs 
to Gnmbat, and thence to Kohdt. From Gumbat west the 
country is a broad cultivated tract yielding rich unirrigated 
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crops in good years, wliile near Kohdt a fertile irrigated plain 
is met. On tlie north of the Patti^la Tappa lie the tracts 
known as the Zira, Khwdrra and Nilab Tappas. The Zira 
and Khwarra tracts arc very similar, an<l their genei’al 
character may be gathered from the fact that “ Khwdrra ” 
is derived from the Patbaii word for ravine. 

The country is broken and covered with a thick jungle 
of camel thorn and wild olive. Population is .sparse, and 
the people earn their livelihood chiefly by selling wood 
and grazing cattle. In Kt\warra the people generally have 
two I'csidences — one near the cultivated lands, and another 
on the higher grazing grounds. The Nildb Tappa is more 
favoured by nature than the otlier two, and contains con- 
siderable stretches of undulating cultivation broken by 
stony wastes. 

From Kohat a road runs through Hangu to Thai, situat- 
ed in the extreme west of tlio district at a distance of 
miles from the head-quarters. The valley througli which 
it passes has been hithe'rto divided into Lower Mirdnzai which 
is drained by the southern branch of the Kohat Toi, and 
Upper Mlrdnzai ^vhich drains into the Kurram. Immediately 
on leaving Kohdt, tlio road passes through irrigated valleys 
with the well- wooded Samiizai country and the highly culti- 
vated Kachai villages on the north. Around Ilangu springs 
and streams bocotno luimcrous, and irrigation is general, 
while to the north of Upper Mir.inzai there are large tracts 
of irrigated land in tlio neighbourhood of Naridb, Darsamaud 
and Toniwari. In Tlial itself there is a certain amount of 
irrigation from the River Kurram, but the bed is too low to 
admit of its Avater being utilized to any groat extent. 

The third I’oad of importance in the district is the 
road from Kolidt to Bannu, which runs in a south- 
westerly direction. This road passes the large village of 
Lachi, crosses the Teri Toi, and after ti*aversing a succession 
of desolate ravines reaches Bahddur Khel and Latamrnar. 
West of Bahddur Khel lies the Chauntra Valley, which 
produces great quantities of wheat, and is styled the granary 
of Kohdt. 

To the north the district Is connected Avith Peshawar by 
the well-known pass road. This road has been made and is 
kept in excellent repair on both sides of the ridge or Kotal 
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which is crossed ; hut it still remains in its natural rough 
condition throughout the independent Afriui country that 
lies north of the pass. 

Trees are rare in most part of the district. The olive 
and mulberry are most commonly met with, and in the 
Khwdrra and Zira jungles the palosi or phulai (Acacia 
modesta). In MIranzai the dwarf palm grows abimdantly, 
and is of great value for the mary purposes which it serves 
in conucGtiou with agriculture. 

3. Very little is knotvn (an'tainly regarding the early 
history of tlie district. In 1505 A. D., Kohat was sacked 
by the Emperor Babar, who marclied on to Ilangu and 
Thai, and thence tlu'ough tlie Waziri country to Baunu. In 
1717 Kohat became a portion of tho Afglidn kingdom, but 
the government continued to bo entirely administered by the 
local Bangash and Khattak Chiefs. After the fall of Shdli 
Shuja in 1810, Kohat was brought more directly under the 
control of the rulers of Kabul and Peshdwar, and was leased 
to successive Sardars. In 1831 a Sikii Gov^ernor was appo- 
inted to Kohdt, but in 1830 Mahiiraja Jlanjit Singli granted 
the district in jagir to Sultan Muliaminad Klian, wlio 
remained jagirddr and ruhjr of Koluit until the close of the 
second Sikh War, when tlie district, witli the rest of tlie 
Punjab, was formally annexed to the British dominions. The 
history of tlie district during British rule lias been clearly 
and succinctly recorded in pages 17 to 00 of the Report, and 
Part V. of the Report, which describes the leading families of 
Kohat, gives an excellent account of the various political 
interests which arc at work in it. 

4. The population consists chiefly of Khattaks, who 
number 60,003, and of Bangashes, who number 10,183 
souls. The prevailing religion is Muhammadan, and of a 
total of 169,210 Muhammadans, 158,028 are Sunis and 
10,591 Shiahs. Along - the border there is a sprinkling of 
traus-boi'der tribes, of which the Orakzais and AMdis arc the 
most numerous. These tribes would gladly obtain more land 
in the Kohat aud Ilangu valleys, but their criminal propensi- 
ties make them undesirable colonists. Along the Indus and 
south and east of Kohdt the Awaus are still found in 
considerable numbers throughout the iracts from which they 
were driven by the Pathau invaders; but, as a rule, they 
no longer own distinct villages. On the border of the 
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Batinu District are a number of Nidzais, wbo formerly held 
the Marwat Valley, and were driven to the north and west 
hv later irnraisratious of other clans of the Lodi tribe. Tho 
physique of tho Bangashes is good, but their character for 
courage does not stand high, and an unfavourable description 
is given of their general disposition. The Khattaks, on tho 
contrary, arc well spoken of, and tho Sagri section supplies 
a number of recruits to the infantry regiments of the Native 
Army. Crime is unfortunately very common in the district, 
and the average number of murders for the last 12 years, 
which is oO for a population of only 180,000, speaks 
unfavourably for the cliaracter of the people. Tho remarks 
of the Settlement Oirieer r(!garding tho position of women 
reveal a very backward state of civilization, and tho gener.al 
customs of tlic district, ci)upled with the very slight advance 
made in cduoation, fully account for the somewhat lawhiss 
condition of society which is still prevalent in Kohdt. Tlio 
position of the district, which renders it easy for ofl’endevs 
to escape into iudependent territory, is also doubtless a cause 
in some degn'.e of the frequency of violent crime. A some* 
what lengtliy account of the social life and customs of 
the people and of tho administration of tho district is given 
by Mr. Tucker at pages 71 — 81 and 130 — 112 of tlic Report. 
It must he remeuihered, however, that the present Report 
was compiled with the object of .serving the double 
purpose of the yettlement Ihqiort aud (lazettoor of the 
district, and that it tluuadore includes a eertaiu amount 
of matter which the Settlement Oiriccr would, xinder 
ordinary eiiajumstanees, have probably omitted. 

5. The system of tenures in the district is fully describ- 
ed at pages 85 — 00 of tlie Keport. In the Bangash country 
the land \vas originally divided into tribal shares, which 
formed the present tappas of Upper and Lower Mir^rizai, 
Siimilzai, and Baizai. Inside these divisions vesb or per- 
iodical redistribution of lauds was at first almost universal. 
Under this system the whole cultivated laud was periodically 
redivided by lot. In most villages the custom has dis- 
appeared, and though it has lingered on in Upper Miranzai, 
even there the people are an.xious for a .system which will 
secure them a greater fixity of tenure, and the practice of 
redistribution will doubtless die out completely during the 
period jjroposed for the present settlement. Generally 
Speaking, each Bangash proprietor has his separate holding, 
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consisting of plots scattered tli rough the different blocks 
into which the village lands are divided. The income of 
the common lands under eultivation is usually divided in 
accordance with the original proprietary shares, and the 
water-supply in irrigated villages is also similarly distributed. 
The proprietary body consists of Bangashes belonging to the 
section of the tribe to which tlie village lands were originally 
allotted. Outsiders from other sections who have acquired 
their rights by purchase, or from having been jointly assessed 
in the pre-annexation days, are sometimes associated with the 
proprietary body. Hindus own a voiy little land. Such areas 
as are in their hands are situated as a rule in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kohdt and ITangu. 

Among the Khattaks the lands arc hold in scvei’alty for 
the most part. 

In the portion of the district which has come under 
regular settlement there are G,892 tenants’ holdings, com- 
prising an area of 35,251 acres, and of tliese holding.s three- 
fourths arc held by tonants-at-will who pay a share of the 
produce as rent. This share is usually one-half of the produce 
for irrigated, and one-quarter for unirrigated, lands. Tenant.s 
paying cash routs are largely a creation of British rule. .By 
custom of the country a tenant breaking up waste land is 
entitled to hold such land free or at low rates for two or 
three years ; thereafter the proprietor may eject him witli- 
out paying any corapcjnsation. A tenant i.s entitled to com- 
pensation for the value of tlie manure which lie has put 
into irrigated land and w'hieh lias not ])een exhausted at the 
time of his ejectment. The payments made to village 
servants and menials amount to about 7 per cent, of the pro- 
duce, the rate varying in different tracts from 3 per cent, 
to 8 per cent. 

6. The classification of soils throughout the district 
depends for the most part on the presence or absence of irriga- 
tion. There are three sources of irrigation, — springs, tois, 
streams and wells. The soils are divided by the people into 
four classes, of which the best is the soft clayey soil with a 
slight mixture of sand known as raklimina or silky. Of 
09,881 acres which constitute the cultivated area, inoluding 
fallows, of the tracts now brought under regular settlement, 
28,999 acres are irrigated and 1,497 acres naturally flooded ; 
while if the estimated cultivation in the two summarily 
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settled tappas of Bar Miranzai and Kliwdrra is included, 
the total area under cultivation is 116,038 acres, of which 
32,597 acres are irrigated. Tliese ligures relate only to 
tho.se lands of Avhich the land revenue is not assigned or 
remitted. In addition there is an area of 11,776 acres 
held in indfi, of which nearly the whole is cultivatoil. The 
rainfall is unusually eapricious. During the settlement 
operations, 1874-78, the average fall was 28 5, while during 
the three years prcci'ding 1883 the average was only 12’6. 
The most rains are tiie.se of the. u inter months, 

which ensure au abundant supply of water thrnngliout tlio 
year in the springs and streams through the medium of the 
snow which collects in the mountains. The formation of the 
country is such that the heaviest Hoods pass otf without 
causing inundations. Tlie principal crops arc wheat, barley, 
Mjra, Indian corn, locally termed j oar, and cotton. Of these 
wheat is by far the most important. An interesting account 
is given in the Report of the methods of cultivation, and the 
curious custom of stacking fodder in trees round sacred 
spots is noticed by iMr. Tucker in paragraph 264. The 
system of marking the sowing season by the morning stars, 
which is described in paragraph 258, is also interesting. 

7. Tlie settlement to whicli the present report relates 
has been confined to the Kohat .'ind Ilangu Tahsi'ls. Since 
this settlement was cornj.leted the Barak country of the 
Teri Tahsil has also been brought under the formal process 
of assessment ; but the history of the Barak disturbance, 
and of the consequent decision that the land revenue of the 
tract should be properly assessed, does not belong to the 
subject now under consideration. The operations conducted 
by the Settlement Officer, the late lamented Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hastings, were of two kind.s, and comprised a 
summary settlement of Upper or Western Mli dnzai and the 
Khwdrra Ilfiqua, and a regular settlement of the rest of the 
two northern tahsils. Six summary settlements were made 
of the tracts recently placed under regular settlement 
between 1850 and 1863, of which the first three resulted 
in an average demand of about Its, 94,000, and tlie la.st three 
in an average demand of somewhat less than Ks. 7 4,000. The 
revenue roil for 1876-77, when settlement operations were 
commenced, stood at Its. 75,174 for the tract under regular 
settlement, and at Rs. 85,970 for the whole area of the two 
tahsfls. The two tahsils were divided by the Settlement 
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Officer into ten assessment circles, and the assessment of . 
these was framed in the usual way in districts in which 
rents in kind largely prevail. The average yield of each 
kind of crop under varying conditions of cultivation was 
ascertained. The value of this gross yield was calculated by 
applying the results accepted wdth regard to prices current. 
The necessary deductions on account of menials’ dues wore 
then made, and the standard of the Government assessment 
was taken to bo one-half of the share of the value of the 
produce recei ved hy the landlord. Soil rates were framed by 
the Settlement Otlicer for the distribution of this demand, 
which was then announced, and was received willingly hy 
the people. The produce estimate gave a demand of 
Its. 1,00,820, and tbe soil rates devised by the Settlement 
Officer a revonuo of Rs. 1,01,100. 'i’he sura actually 
a.ssessed, excluding the revenue on separate mdfi plots, w^aa 
Its. 1,02,870, of which Rs. 8,191 form the assessment 
of the two tracts under summary settlement. The new 
revenue demand is distributed as follows ; — 



K/ialsa, 

J d<j{i\ 

Cash 

indms. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Recoverable 

70,006 

13,514 


83,550 

Remissible ... 

15,905 

979 

. . . 

1(),974 

Cash iuams 

... 

... 

2,346 

2,346 

Total 

86,001 

14,523 

2,346 

1,02,870 


The cesses levied on the above demand are noted below ; — 

Ils. A. P. 

8 5 4 per cent 

1 0 0 do. 

10 0 do, 

0 8 0 do. 

5 0 0 do. 

6 4 0 do. 

8. Sir Charles Aitchison does not consider it neces- 
sary to enter into any detailed examination of the assess- 
ment of the Settlement Officer at this distance of time. 
The object of the Kohdt settlement was not so much to 
increase the Government rent-roll as to give the people a 
fair record of rights, and the high reputation which Colonel : 
Hastings gained in all his dealings with the people of tiie 


Local rate 
School cess 
Boad cess 
Post ccss 
Lambardari 
Patwari 
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North-West Frontier is a sufficient guarantee that the prin- 
cipal aim in view has been attained in the present instance. 
Considering the great rise which has taken place in the 
selling value of produce, the communication which has 
been established between Kolmt and the rest of the Frovince 
of late years, and the large drawbacks which are allowed to 
the villagers in the shape of remissions for Frontier service, 
there can be no doubt that the demand will be easily paid. 
At the same lime it is probable that a considerable develop- 
ment of civilization and a further rise in prices will now 
take place in the district, and it does not, therefore, seem 
desirable to sanction the present settlement for the full period 
of 30 years. Subject accordingly to the approval of tho 
Government of India, tho Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to 
sanction tho settlement of the ICohat District for 20 years 
with eifect from the autumn of 1881. His Honor is also 
pleased to sanction the levy of cesses throughout the Hangu 
aud Ivohdt Tahsils at tho rates above noted, and to sanction 
tile record of rights which has been prepared at the late 
settlement. The rnirdb cess levied at 1 per cent, on tho 
revenue of the irrigated villages of Lower Mirdnzai and 
Kohiit is also sanctioned. Orders have recently been issued 
whereby the whole proceeds of this cess will be made available 
annually for local expenditure. 

9. The arrangements made for regulating the rights 
of the Wazi'ris and other trans-border tribes to giazo within 
the district appear to be suffieient and juclicnous, and tho 
measures taken to prevent tlie extermination of tlio useful 
dwarf palm are noticed with satisfaction. The account 
given of the Khwiirra and Zira forests, in which Govern- 
ment has joint proprietary riglits, is clear and exhaustive. 
The question of the proper conservancy of these tracts, which 
is of great importance, is being dealt with separately, aud 
an officer of the Forest Department has been deputed to 
investigate the condition of these forests. The salt mines 
of Kohab have been very fully described. Tliey occupy a 
tract about 50 miles long with a nearly uniform width of 
20 miles. At the Malgin, Jatta and Narri works the salt 
is blasted and sold in shapeless lumps. At Karrak and 
Bahdtdur Khel, where the salt is softer, it is cut into blocks 
whicli form convenient loads for pack animals. The miners 
are nearly all agriculturists, and at harvest or sowing time 
it IS difficult to get them to work. 
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Trade is briskest from December to April, and almost 
eeas(?s in July, August and September, as the camels are 
titiable to work during the rains. The average amount of 
salt duty levied at the Kohat Salt Mines within the last 
10 years was ivs. 89,522. Since the duty was raised in 
July 1882, it has been Its. 1,42,1-37. The proposal that the 
mines should bo directly managed by the North India 
Customs Department has been allowed to stand over for the 
present. 


10. The land revenue alienated in jagirs, indms, mdfls 
and remissions for l)order service is very considerable. 
Omitting the Teri Talisil, the revenue assignments are equal 
to 37 per cent, of the realizable revenue, and amount to a 
sum of Hs. 41,938. Tiie [uanciples on which remissiois on 
account of border servica,' liave been made slmuld be clearly 
borne in mind, and the liability of the villagers enjoying 
reniissions to romder serviee should be strictly eni'oreed. 
In a case, connected vvilli the Ilangu Crown lands which 
was recently before the Lieiitcnaut-Govenior there appeared 
some danger of confusion arising on the first point — vide 
I’rocecdings of Punjab Government in Foreign Department, 
Nos. 1-2 A., May 1884. The whole question of mail giants 

lias lieen verv tlioroue:lilv dealt with, 
and the, confusion wdiich formerly exis- 
t'd has been removed. Mdfis ;s>id imims 
of an aggregate value of Ks. 1,030 have 
been sanctioned at the ])rescnt settle- 
ment. The question of theCirown lands 
situated round Hangu and in other ])urts 
of the Koluit Uistrlct has been separately dealt with in the 
correspondence noted in tlie margin. 


No. 881, ' tiitisl August 
trorji holt. Iftuieul tSec- 
letnTV to i'/uftiic ill Corn- 
miysionct'. Puajjib, to Seorc- 
tarv to Uov?rnm:ujf . 

No. i)12. dated 22ud 
Augutit 1881 , froLu .Serretary 
to Governfiioni, to 

ijieut .^ccret.'n y i.o Fin uncial 
Chimriiiubioiiei , Funiui>. 


11. The arrangements made at the former summary 
settlement for the appointment of Lambardars have beea 
for the most part confirmed on the present occasion. It 
is noticed, liowever, that in Western Mirdnzai the number 
of Lamlnirdfirs is excessive, and the average of four 
].iambardar,s to a village throughout the district appears high. 
Tiie Patuiiri system has been entirely recast by the Settle- 
nnuit Officer. The Patvvaris have boon graded and are paid 
.•iccording to their grade. It is satisfactory to observe that 
moxt of the men are reported to have served during settle- 
ment operations and to be well acquainted with their duties,.: 
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There are now 49 Patvr^n's in the two tahsils of Kohat 
and Hangu, whereas in 1876 there were only 14. 

12. The settlement of the Kohdt District remained 
unfinished for a considerable time, and the cost has been 
very high considering the size of the tract settled. The 
actual expenditure incurred by Government was Rs. 2,60,000, 
against which, ow’ing to the introduction of the system of 
frontier remissions, there is practically no set-off in the form 
of enhanced payments to the Government treasury. Prom 
the first there have been special and peculiar causes which 
retarded the work. Constant disturbances on the border, 
the Afgbdn War, the murder of Munsbi Hakim lldi, the 
first Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, and the dismissal 
in consequence of the Superintendent, have all contributcjd 
towards tiie delaying of the settlement, and the Licutonant- 
Goverrior does not think that any blame can he fairly 
attached to the officers in charge for this somewhat unfavour- 
able result. A}tart from mere pecuniary considerations it 
cannot he doubted that the settlement has conferred a 
great boon on the district, and His Honor i.s assured that 
the e.\pendituro incurred will in the course of time ho 
iiidiroetly recouped in many ways. 

13. The actual work of the settlement was carried out 
under tlm orders of the late Colonel E. G. Hasti n^s. This 
officer lias now passed beyond the I'oach of iHiniiin praise, 
but the Lieutenant-Governor desires to y)laeo a^•ain on record 
here, as a fittinj^ memorial of the Kohat Settliauent, the re- 
cognition of tlie services of Colonel Ilastirii^s wliich was 
published in the Punjab Gazette of the lltli of December 
1884, : 

The Liputenani-Governor lias heard with deep regret of the 
sudden death of Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. (I, Hastings, c.B., which 
occurred at Peshawar on the night of the Lst insUint This heavy loss 
To the administration will he deplored by all who have the interests of 
the Punjab at heart ; and while the Government laments the ]>romature 
close to the career of a distinguisbed .Frontier Ollicer jm.s.sessing a rare 
acquaintance with the Afghan people, the blow will lie severely felt by 
the. many European and Native friends of a m«au whose chi valrous nature 
and entire forgetfulness of self won the respect and alTcctiou of all who’ 
knew hirn/^ 

Death has also removed the first Extra Assistant Set- 
tlement Officer, Munsbi Hdkim Rdi, whose work was liighly 
ipoken of; aad whose character was above reproach* 
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The Settlement Report has been written by Mr. Tucker, 
and the thanks of Government are due to him for the pains 
he has bestowed upon the work, and for the very clear, con- 
cise and practical account he has given of the Kohdt District, 
The acknowledgments of Government are also due to Munshi 
Asa Nand for the satisfactory manner in which he has 
carried out very resi)onsible duties. 

Lastly, Sir Charles Aitchison thanks Colonel Waterfield 
for the review of the Report which his knowledge of the 
country has enabled him to write. 


Okdkr, — O rdered that the above Resolution be com- 
municated to the Financial Commission ei*, Funjal), for in- 
formation and guidance, and to Mr. Tucker for information. 

Also that the Resolution and papers read in the preamble 
be submitted to the Government of India, Foreign Depart- 
ment, for confirmation of the sanction of the settlement for 
a period of 20 years. 


No. 180, dated Lahore, l.'Hh March 183(». 

From — K. 0. Thomson, Esqnirc, OlBciating Junior Secretary to Oovernment, PunjaVc 
To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department. 

I AM directed to forward, for the information of the Gov- 
ernment of India, a copy of the orders of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the final report of the Ivobat S(!t- 
tleraent, together with a copy of the report itcslf and of tie; 
review of the Financial Commissioner, Lieutenant-Colonel 
E. G. Wace, and the Commissioner of the Peshawar Division, 
Colonel W. G. Waterfield, thereon, and to solicit sanction 
to the confirmation of the assessment of the Kohdt and Haugui 
Tahsils for a period of 20 years. 



No. 1039 F., dated Simla, 9th June 188d, 

From— H. M. I>0UAnd, Esquire, c.s.r., Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, 

To— The Secretary to Government, Punjab. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Thom- 
son’s letter No. 180, dated the 13th March last, giving 
cover to the Report of the Officiating Deputy Commis- 
sioner on the Settlement of the Kohat and Hangu Tahsils 
of the Kohat District, and to the Resolution i-ecorded by 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor on the Report and 
connected papers. 

2. The Settlement operations commenced in the 
year 1875 under the late Colonel Hastings, and the 
assessments were made by him. In reliance on his 
experience and intimate knowledge of the district, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has, subject to the confirmation of 
the Government of India, sanctioned the assessments for 
a period of 20 years from the autumn of 1881. The 
object of the Settlement, as observed by Sir C. Aitchison, 
“ was not so much to increase the Government rent-roll 
as to give the people a fair record of rights,” and the 
Governor- General in Council sees no reason to doubt that 
this object has been attained. The Governor-General in 
Council is accordingly pleased to confirm the sanction 
given by the Local Government to the revised assessment. 

3. The Government of India have noticed with 
satisfaction the well-deserved tribute paid by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to the memory of Colonel Hastings, an 
officer whose character and services were an honor to his 
Province, and they concur in the praise bestowed on 
Mr. Tucker for his excellent report of the settlement. 

4. The question of the conservancy of the Khwara 
and Zira forests which is now engaging His Honor’s 
attention will be considered on receipt of the report of 
the officer who has been deputed to visit them. 


Punjab Government Branch Press, Simla— 21-8-86— 360. 
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PESHAWAR DIVISION OF THE PUNJAB- 


PART I. — Geographical and Physical. 


GEOGRAPIirCAL ACCOUNT OF THE DISTRICT. 


Tlio Koliafc district. 
|)Ositioii and extent. 


Its 


Tho Koliat district; comprises the greater portion of llio rough 
lully country that lies between the open 
valleys of Peshawar and Bannu. On tlio nortli 
it is bounded by the Pesliawar <li.striet and the 
Afridi and Orakzai hills ; on the west by the river Kuram and tho 
Waziri hills ; on tho south by the Bannu district ; and on tho east 
by tho Indus. It lies between 32'^ 47' and 33'^ 52 ' nortli 
latitude, and 70"^ 35' and 72° 18' east longitude. Its extreme 


length north-east to south-west is 104 miles and its extreme 
^ is 50 miles. It bus a supnog 

ts area ime popu a ion. population by tho last CcUSUS 

(1881) of 1,81,540 souls. 


breadth 
area of 2,973 


2. The whole of the Kohat district is divided between tlie Pathau 


‘"I''* »r *'» •«<1 «.» Khnltak,. 

The Bangashes 

The Bangasli tappds 
Samilzui and Baizai 
Diviflioneof the Khabtake. 


The Akora Khattaksr 


occupy the central-northern and north-western 
parts of the district. Their country is divided 
into Kohat proper, consisting of the tajipas of 
and into Upper and Lower Miranztii. The 
Khattaks are divided into Teri, Akora, and Sngri 
Khattaks. Tho A kora Khattaks hold tlio Nilab, 
Khwarra, Zira, and Pattiftla tappas forming the 
nortli-eastei'n part of the district. The larger 

a 1 
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Tl»o 

Shaktirdurra. 


Khattuks of 


portion of the Akora Khattaks reside in the adjoining parts of Peshaivar, 

The Sagris hold Shakardiirra, which forms the 
soiith-easterii part of the district. They also 
hold the tappa of Makhad in Rawalpindi. 
The Teri Khattaks hold all the rest of the 
district or very nearly half. Their country 
and most of the central portion of the district, 
to the Indus, and on the north to the Jawaki 
the Akora and Sagri parganas from the rest of 
The area held by each of these tribes 


Tlie Teri Kliattaks. 


includes the southern 
It extends on the east 
hills, thus cutting otF 
the district, and from each other, 
is as follows : — 

Bangashes of Koliat 
Do. of Miranzai 


839 Square miles. 
646 


Khattakfi 
A kora 
Sagri ... 
Teri . , . 


Total 885 

... 297 

... 175 

... 1,616 


y3 

93 

>> 


Total 2,088 


The district is divided into three tahsfls, Kohat, Hangn and 
Teri, of which the approximate area is ns 
follows : — 


3. 


BiTieioii into tahsils. 


Koliat 

••• 

• • • 

... 811 

Hangu 

... 


... 546 

Teri 

• . * 

' ♦ 9 

... 1,616 

Total 


9 • • 

... 2,973 




The Kohat tahsil consists of Kohat proper and the Akora and Sagri 
))argaiias. The Hangii tahsfl, so named .from 
the chief place in it, consists of Upper and 
Lower Miranzai. The tabsildari is held by 
the leading member of the Hangu family, 
who have a sort of hereditary claim to it. 

The Teri tahsfl consists of the country of the Teri Kliattaks, and 
is held on aii istimrari tenure by their chief 
Nawub Sir Khwaja Mahomed Khan. 

4 . On the east the Kohat district extends along the Indus up to 
within three miles of Attok. From this point 
boundary with 25 miles to the west the boundary with the 
Peshawar district runs along the crest of the 
Cher Mir ialdn range of hills, as far as the Jelala Sar, which is 5,110 
feet high. The country on both sides of this range is occupied by the 
Akora Khattaks. At tlve Jelala Sar commences the boundary of the 
Adam Khel Afridis. The country of the Adam Khels for a distance of 
25 miles juts out like a peninsula interposing between the Kohat and 


Kohut. 


Hangu, 


Teri. 


Eastern 

PeibnWHr. 
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With the Adam 
couufrj. 

narrowest only 


Peshawar districts. At the Koliat pass, where 
it is crossed hy the Peshawar road the neck 
of the peninsula is eight miles, and at its 
six miles across. Fnrtlier east the width is 16 


miles. The Koliat district skirts round the southern border of the 


Adam Kliel country, to tlie Koliat }>ass. Tlie line runs irregularly. 
It cuts across tbe Hassan Kliel valley of Musadarra, and the Jawald 
valley of Paia. It then runs west to Tr>gli, generally following the 
course of a low range of hills. Above Togh tlie Bazid Khel valley, 
which is British territory, forms a spit some six miles long running into 
the heart of the Jawaki country. The Bazid Kinds are really them- 
selves a Jawaki section, though now disassociated from tlu3 rest of the 
tribe. The Jawakis liave also two or tliree lianilels in British territory 
along their southern border between Gumbat and Togh, With these 
exceptions the district boundary coincides with the line of demarcation 
between Afridi on one side and Khattak and Ban gash on the other. 


5. From the end of the Bazid Kind valley the boundary for SO 
miles follows a W(dl delined line of hills, whiidi separates the Bangashes 
of Baizai and Sarnilzjii from the Pass Adamkluds, and further on from 


the Bazotis, Sipaiahs, Stnri Kinds, niul other Orakzai tribes. At Marai 

it again turns south-west and cuts across the 
Eustern Orak- gbiooji and Sluduikhel valleys to the easteru 
end of the Samana range. Tiie valleys and 
higli hills to the West of this line are occupied by the Shekhan and 
ilishti Orakzais, the low-lands to the east belonging to the Bangashes. 


Witli the western Or»k- 
zais au() Lainiualii^. 


The Miranzai valley also occupied by Bangash- 
es commences witli the eastern end of the 
8amami range. The district from this point 


to the Knram is generally bouiKied on the north hy high hills occupied 
to the east hy Orakzais and to the west by Zaiinushts. As far as the 
Orakzais extend the Samana range forms a clearly marked boundary. 


Opposite the Zaimusht country the natural boundary is not so clearly 
marked, the line crossing some considerable valleys which lead down 
into Miranzai. To the west for some eiglit miles near Thai the Kuram 


is the district boundary. The Bangashes of Thai own lands on both sides 
of this river, hut the trans-Kuram lands are excluded from the district. 
From where it leaves the Kuram to where it rejoins the Indus the district 
boundary coincides with that of the Teri and Sagri Kliatbilcs, Their 

boundary with the iiidependent Waziris runs for 
Boundary y>t-h the inde- niile.s over low hills and intervening valleys 
pemea uzuis. iu a semi-circle till it joins tlie Bannu district. 

The boundary then runs to the south-east crossing a sandy tract forming 
the northern portion of the Bannu valley known as the Thai. The 

country on the Bannu side for about 20 miles 
With the Bannu Waziri.. to be occupied by Waziris of ‘ the 

Bannu tahsil. For a few miles the Khattak country touches on the 
Marwat tahsil, after whicdi the Lawaghar range becomes the boundary. 
These hills run in a semi-circle in two parallel ranges. The south- 
eastern or outer range, known as the Surghar, has been made the 
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boundary between the Teri Khntiaks and ibe 
With Isa Khel. IsaKhel talisil of Bannn. The Surerhar ranga 

ti'i'ininates with the Tur^jjai^^bar Sur ; from tins point tbe Bluinc^ikbol 
country, a tract some 10 miles lon^ by 10 broad, juts into tlic Koliat 
^ T .1 til district separatin^^ tbe Teri from the Sa< 2 :ri 

It 1 lungi 10 . Kliattaks. Tlie Bhauoikbels were originally 

tbemselvos a section of tbe Sagris. Tbeir l)oundary runs in a very 
irregular way mostly over rougli bills, but includes also a good deal of 
Jairly level land in tbe Rbakardarra valley wliicdi is on tbe Sagri side of 
the hills. The Bhangikhel-Sagri boundary readies tbe Indus some 12 

miles above Kal.ibagb. Tbe Indus divides tlio 
Pividea by tho Tn(]u8 from the Uawalpiluli district for a 

iVoni Ivft wiiipincli «- i- c>i‘i *i m it ii l 

distiince ol 80 miles, lo tbo sontb it cuts 
the Sngri country in two, Furtber north it divides the rival races of 
tlie Kluittaks and tbe Awans. 


'noiiiulnriea porierally coiii' 
cide with tribal iiniite. 


0. It wdll bo seen from this account that except where they 
touch Peshawar and the Sagri portion of Rawal- 
pindi, tbe boundaries of tlio Kobat district 
have been fixed on ethnographical grounds and 
mark tbe line between the Bangasbes and tbe Khattaks on one side, 
and tlie Afridis, Orakzais, Zairnusbts, Waziris, Isa Kliels, and Bhaugi- 
klids on tlie other. 

7. The boundary with Rawalpindi is marked by the Indus, 
which runs through tbe whole of this portion 
of its course in a single rocky channel, so that 
there can be no dispute as to river lands, none 
such existing. 


CImrncti'r of Mie boundary 
lino with adjoining dis- 
trktt. 


The boundary with Peshawar was fixed during* tbo course of the 
Peshawar Settlement, in many cases by judicial decision, Tbe Koliat 
zemindars tried to re-open some of these l^onndnry questions, when 
tbe Kobat Settlement was taken in liand, Init their claims were dis- 
allowed. Tbe boundary has been carefully laid down in tbe topographi- 
cal survey of the Peshawar district, 

Tbe greater part of tbe boundary with tlio Banna and Marwat 
tnbsils wns laid down by tbe Deputy Commissioners of Kobat and 
of the old district of Dera Ismail Kluin in iHoG. This boundary 
was re-laid during tbe course of tb.^ Banuu Settlement, and lias been 
sliown in tbe Baiiim topographical survey. 

As regards tbo boundary willi Isa Kbel the Settlement Officer of 
Bannn writes as follows : — 


Territory on the Kohut 
sitlo of the liuo. 


SpecifleatioM of lino. 




Sagri Hilla A fi.xed linn of about j f dniuarcatetl the lino in February 

28 miles iu leritrth up 1H71. but it was not until last year 
tlie Mulwal Nulla to a {Punjab GoviTiuneiit letterNo. 1782, 
peak called Cliattru dated 1 1 th October 1877), that it wh« 
Sar, thence along cJ'o«tR sanctioned after Captain , 
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Territory on the Kohat 
side of tho liuo. 

Specillcation of lino. 

llBHABKS. 


and ridges and through 
cultivated lambs to the 
Khattak Algad or 
ravine. 

Settlement OlTicer, Kohat, and 1 
Iiad jointly made a few modifications 
in it. The line now fixed is alisolute, 
A printed copy of my 1871 report 
and subsequent correspoudeiico is 
in the District Oilice. 

Tcii Talisil 

An irregular line strik- 
ing southwards acMoss 
ridges and along water- 
sheds to foot of hills 
north of Kalabagli. 

This line siqinratos the Nawab of 
Khattak 's jflgir territory from 
Ibingi Khei. There were no dis- 
putes about it. 


Dining Settl»*ment I m:iilo si^vcimI 
aiteinpis to fix a line in conjuiuttion 
with tlie Kliattiik T^awali's Agoni, 
but witliout success. Tbo Nawab 
claimed Ibe whole Maiddui rango 
down to its eastern base, but our 
Khattak and Bhangikliel villages 
seemed to be in possession to tho 
water-slied. Ultimately at Air. 
Lyall’s suggestion the line was left 
undemareated, and an entry was 

made tlmt, both Mr. Lyall and I 
considered tlmt should it become 
necessary to fix a line, oiio midway 
between the foot of tho range and 
its water-shed, would bo the most 
suitable, and that in nny case 

villagers on both sides of the line 
would retain their old rights to cut 
brush- wood, grass, ifcc. As tliis 

arrangement seemed to give satis- 

faction, and to meet the required 
inoiila of tho case. We thought it 
inexj^dient to do more, especially 
as the real object of the Nawab 
appeared to ho to indirectly revive 
an extinct claim to Ivotki and tlio 
alum works there. From baso to 
crest the rise of the range is very 
abrupt. The intervening space ex- 
cepting about Kotki is uninhabited. 
The land about Kotki itself whicli 
is in tho throat of the Ciiicbali 
pass, together with all the ground 
up tho pass from which tho black 
shalo {rol) used in tlie inanufactmy 
of alum is procured, has been 
entered as Government property. 

Mr. Thorbuni’s remarks refer to the 
outer range or Surghar. Botli 
slopes of tho inner range or Shin- 
ghar belong to Kohat. 


Ditto 


Tho limit of Settlement 
ineiisuroments as far 
sontb as tlie Mitli.a 
Khattak Nalla is ge- 
nerally the Isa Kbel 
base of (be borsc-aboe 
wall of the Maidani 
bills, wbicb look down 
on tho Isa Khcl plain, 
but tho real boundar}’ 
lino, if demarcated, 
would be the crest of 
tlmt wall or halfway 
up. 
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UoundfivT towards ind^- 
pcodeiit. territory h»s in no 
pHrl t)oen clearly fixed. 


Tlio bouiulary with the iudcpeiidont tribes to the north and 
west Itas never been clearly defined. To the 
north it Generally follows some hill ran^e, 
when the Khattaks and Bang'ashes invariably 
claim up to the crest or water-shed after includ* 
ing within tlieir limits the lower ranges and the intervening valleys for a 

distance of a mile or two from tlie o])en plain, 
Boundary hetwoon t.l»a extending considerably beyond the limits 

Khciraiui Onlkzais! ^ of the Settlement Siirvoj*. The Adam Khels, 

Daulatzais and Sipaiahs have no Settlements on 
the southern slopes, hut along the Saniana range, which boinids 
Miranzai, the Orakzais have numerous villages to the south of the 
water-siied down to the very foot of the liills. Some of tliese are 
included in the district and assessed with revenue. Beyond tliem is a 
considerable tract in which both parties claim riglits and generally 
pasture their cattle in common. If on good terms with their neighbours 
tiie Miranzai Bangashes take their cattle to the very top of the 
Samaua, hut, as a rule, they prefer not to venture far from tlieir own 
villages. The boundary between the Biingasbes of Upper Miranzai 
and the Zaimushts has for the most part been judicially fixed. Tlie 
large Zaimusht village of Torawavi has been included in the district 
and our Govornnient also takes nazzarana from the villages of Adhmela 
and Dolragha beyond the actual border, so that the district boundary 
does not cpiite coincide here with tribal limits. 

The boundary between the Teri Khattaks and the independent 
Waziris is still more indefinite than that of 
Miranzai. The Waziris in the cold weather 
form settlements at Miamai Chappri and other 
ranges south of the Tori valley. The NawSb of 
do this on suflWance and claims not only up to the 
valley, hut for a mile or two beyond. Similarly on 


Botindury 

Kliattuks juul Wazirin, 

places in the low 
Teii says tliat they 
water-shed of the 


tiie south he claims up to the crest of the Kafir Kot hill near Latam- 
mar. The Waziris and Khattaks are generally on good terms aud 
graze their cattle all along this line without dispute. 

9. The length of border towards the Independent hills is not 

less than 150 miles, and till our honudary in 
Lengtbofmisetiled bound- direction is settled it is impossible to give 

nr? townrds the bills ftffccfa t i • . 

«rea atntistics of district. district With any accuracy, 

the extent of the tract in dispute being prob- 
ably 100 or 200 square miles. 

10. The limits of tlie Kohatdistrict have remained unaltered since 
annexation, except to tlie north-east, wliere the 
Kliwarra and Zira valleys were transferred to it 
from the Peshawar district in January 1854. 

The Kohat district consists of a siiceessiou of ragged mountain 
ranges divided by open valleys. The former 
are generally from 2,000 to 5,000 feet in height. 
The latter are rarely more than four or five 

miles across. 


Transfers from otlier 
t riels. 


dis< 


11 . 

General 

district. 


features of the 
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The run of tlie'lulls is as a rule east and west and the streams 
take a similar direction. 

12. The greater part of the district drains east into the Indus — 
^ , a portion drains west and south west into 

streams or Kunim. The principal streams are the Ko- 
lia t and Teri tois which flow into the Indus 
and the SlikaliJ which.} flows in to the Kurain. the local 

name for a stream). Tlie Kohat toi where it enters the district has a 
small perennial flow which is generally exhausted for purposes of 
irrigation before it can reach the town of Kohat. Lower down near Dodlia 
tho water reappears and flows continuously to the liidiH. There is a small 
perennial supply in tlie Shicali, but little or none in the Teri toi. Tlie other 
streams are for the greater part of the year dry torrent bods, though 
here and there springs well up iu them supplying a little water for drink- 
ing purposes aiul less often for irrigation. The length of the Kohat 
toi from its source in the Mamnzai hills to the Indus is about 90 miles. 
'Phe length of tlie Teri toi is about 60 miles After heavy rain not 
only tliese main streams, but many of tlio smaller nallas become roar- 
ing torrents. They all go down very rapidly. Even the Kohat toi 
becomes fvirdable within a few hours after the rain has ceased. 


13. The district is full of mountains, but none of them attain 


The principal 
inotmlaius. 

liill marked in 


any great altitude. The Cherat, Nilab, Mirkh- 
liill and Swanai Sar, Mirandai and Lawagliar ranges 

are all nearly of the same height. The only 
the maps as more than 5,()(H) feet high is the Jalala Sar 


ill the Cherat range (5,110 feet), but all these other ranges have peaks 
varying from 4,700 to 4,900 feet in height As regards the hills along tlie 
border, tho highest ranges in tiio Adam Kind country are of about the same 
height as the range. The Orakz ii hills are considerably higher. 

Ab»laghnr, a conspicuous hill in Tira, 12 miles north-west of Kohat, is 
7,060 feet high. Mazeogarh and tlie adjoining peaks which overlook 


Kachai are about 8,300 feet high. 


The Samana range, which lies just outside the district, rises north 
of Kahi to a height of 6,070 feet and further from our border in the 
Zaimusht country reaches an altitude of over 9,000 feet. 


The Waziri hills to Uie west are much lower, the highest, Kafir Kot 
being only 4,004 feet. There aro no lakes or large jiveels in the district 
except one at Dhand near Shakardara which is about a qiiarbu’ of a mile 
long. The village tanks are for the most |>art insignificant in size. 
There is an almost entire absence of ponds and marshes. Owing to 
the generally high level of the district, the height of the mountains 
above the level of the plains is very much less then their height above 
the sea. Kohat stands nearly 2,000 feet high ; Hangu nearly 3,000, and 
deducting these figures a hill of 4,000 or 5,000 feet is reduced to very 
ordinary dimensions. 
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14. Tbo following table gives the altitmlo 
Ti£se"Sov?8ctkvcL’^^ o/. of ™ore important places in the 

UKstnct : — 

Station Height above sea-leveL 

KliosliJil^nrli — (Kivcr at Zero).., •». Hi 5 i’eefc. 

Ditto — (Foot of buni[?alo^^■ ) *»• ... 945 

Kohat — (Highest point of fort) ... ••• 1,7GB 

Liurhi — (Koof of bungalow) ... ... 1,557 

naliudar Klvel — (Koof of bungalow 35 feet from ground) 2,075 

Tori — (Camp \vc\sl of village on baiik^ of stream) 1,873 

Ilangii — (Foot of bungalow) ... ... 2,815 

Kotgai Serai ... ... ... ... 2,858 

Kabi (Hangii) — l?oof of big]it?at bnikling ... 3,545 

Thai (picket bill iiortb-ea.st angle of fort. Foot of sentry 

box) ... ... 2,820 

15. The town of Koliat is situated on the left bank of tlie Kobat 
toi at a point wliore after, runniiiof nearly cine 
cast for 50 miles, it suddenly takes a turn 
to tlio sontlu The river on the west shaves 
round the base of the Bar Raisan ran<re of liills, whicdi is a continna- 
tion of the Samana range and which terminates here in a two-headed 
lull overlooking the town. On the east the cantonments of Kohat 
extend to some low lully ground connected with the Javvaki hills to 
the oast and with the mountains of the Pass AlVidis to the nortli. These 
latter rise at a distance of throe or four miles from the town in a 
steep range which is crossed by the Peshawar road at a point known 
ns the Kohat Kotal. To the west a rich valley stretches away along 
the north of the Kohat toi towards Miraiizai. To the south of the 
town there is anotiier rich open tract extending along botlj sides of 
the toi for a distance of about seven miles and with a breadth of about 
five or six. 


Sitnniiou of tbo towi: of 
Koliaf. 


Kohat is the 

1(8 population. 


only 


self is 8,4()r) 


place in the district 'worthy of the name of 
a town, Tori and Uangu being hardly more than 
big villages. The population of the town it- 
Tliat of the large villages of Jangal, Pirkhel, Garhi 
Mavvnz and P>azacli whicdi form its suburbs and which are included in 
Municipal limits is 5,024 and that of the can tounieuts is 4,689. This 
gives a total population of 18,179. 

16. The town proper is built on niululating ground, on a gravelly 
and rocky^ soil with good natural drainage. 
A more awkwardly arranged towm it is difficult 
to imagine. The main bazaar runs east and 
west from the cantonment gate to the tahsil gate of the town. Only 
a narrow strip of the town lies to the north of it, most of which is 
occupied by the jail, kotwali and a iiumhor of private serais. This 
bazaar is a good straight street. It is paved. The shops along it are 
generally mean in appearance. It extends only for half the leugtli of the 
town, the tahsil gate wliere it issues out occupying about the centre 
of the northern line of circumvalUition. The tahsfl buildings consist 


Chnrftcter of Hie to-vrn. Its 
streets and public buildiiigA. 
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of tlie rooms over tins gate. The Jail is a poor one, half embedded 
ill the town and with an entrance from the outside. It contains room 
for 133 prisoners only. A new jail, however, is to be built shortly 
with accommodation for 300 prisoners. 

The rest of the town south of the bazaar with the exception of the 
Shakardand road and the Bannn bazaar consists of a mass of narrow 
and tortuous streets, many of them being cul-de-sacs. The town is 
surrounded by a light wall twelve feet in height, but has no ditch. To 
the south the town contains luimorous gardens within its limits. The 
district scliool, a very good institution, is situated here. To the north 
of these gardens occupying the centre of the town is a low gravelly 
hill for the most part unenclosed, known as the Sangher. The dis- 
pensary is situated liore on a high point overlooking the town. 


17. Just north of the dispensary is the slirine of flaji Baliadiir, 
.. r. . , It has no architectural pretensions, but is a 

SliriTio of lull I Ballad ur. i 

place or the greatest sanctity. hen cases are 
settled by oath it is often a condition that the oath is to be taken at 
this shrine. 


18. The houses 
Water supply. 


in tbe town are for the most part built of sun- 
dried bricks with lint roofs. The water-supply 
is derived mainly (Vom numerous wells. There 
is a karez which passes through part of the town and irrigates sorno 
of the gardens, hni its water is generally too dirty to drink. When 
there is water in the toi it is drawn into two or three small channels 
wliieh pass tlirough tlie town on their way to villages lower down. 
The sin)i)ly in these is very fitful. 

lU. There are no manufactures of any importance and not much 
trade. Hide barrels are manufactured in the 
suburbs, but tlie trade iu these seems to be 
dying away owing to the introduction of European arms. 

20. The income from Octroi for the last ten years has averaged 
Rs. 15;b'J7.'^' The town is skirted on tlie east 
and north by the roads to Bannu and llangu. 

The absence of a circular road connecting them on the south of tlio 
town is a great inconvenience. 

21. Immediately north of the Jail at a distance of somewhat less 
than a quarter of a mile is a small fort built 
by tbo British Government after annexation 

pn the site of the old Sikh fort. It occupies a mound about seventy 
feet in height. It is garrisoned by a battery of Garrison Artillery 
and a detachment of a native Infantry Regiment. 

Close to the north-cast of the fort are several springs on which 
the irrigation of the country immediately 
south-east of Kohat mainly depends. The 
flow from them varies from fifteen to twenty-five cubic feet per second. 


MHiiuractures. 


Octroi, 


Tbo Fort. 


Springe, 


is the only place iu tlio district wbicb 1 j» 8 Municipal iiistitutious and iu which 
octroi is levied, 
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Tlieir sonrcos are surrounded by some fine pipal, banian and other 
trees. The water channels for the most part run alonjf a depression 
skirting round ilie town at a distance of 400 yards. Immediately ad- 
joining them is a b^dt of rich gardens and groves, at first narrow, but 
widening out to the south where part of this tract is included within 
station limits. 


The Kohat cantonments lie for the most part between this belt 

^ ^ and the town whi(d» they immediatelv adjoin. 

Ihe CftiOoJtinoMtfl. rpi , i i .1 « *1 • 1 1 

the ground wlueli tliey occupy is high and 

stony. They are very crowded. The men’s lines and officers^ bunga- 
lows are Jumbled together. It has long heen pro})osed to extend tlio 
cantonments, and the matter is now under consideration. Some pro- 
gress in tills directiim has been made already ; the eavalry lines having 
in 1872 l)e(?n removed to the east of the stiij) of gardens that 1 liave 
mentioned. 


There aro no regular civil lines, the ciitelierv at one end of the 
, •, T station and the Deputy (commissioner’s house 

JNa regiiiiir civil Imre, 1 ^ 1 1 i ' 1 1 1 

the oalv-hangalow and tlie post-oilice at the 
other being tlie only hnildings not included within (Jantonment limits. 

A i'ew of the bungalows situated in the irrigated tract to the south- 
east have good gardcms, but, as a rule, the station is bare and ugly. 

22. The pres<*iit garrison of Kohat (September l8S2j consists of 
tlirce n*giments of native infantry half a 
regiment of cavalry* a mountain battery 
and a garrison battery for the fort. 

All tbese troops belong to the Panjab Frontier Force. The strength 
of the garrison on 1st January 1888 was altogether 2,929. 

23. The Kohat ami Hannu garrison sup- 
outposts in tho fallowing detachments for outpost 

duties. 


Xli© present, inilitarj gar- 
rison. 


Native Oflicers. Sut>le8, 


Koliat F(»rt Garnet at. the mouth oftlic Ivolmt imss ... 2 

Ditto, Fort i nt tlie iiii>nth of Uhlan 

pans tlie euirance t(» t he JBazoti country ... 2 

Ditto^ Laclii (in Jinnuu roa<i ... ... ... 6 

Ditto Handii on Jiuiinu road ... ... ... 5 

Ditto- Bahadarkhel do. ... ... 1 11 

Banuii Latunmuir do. ... ... 1 10 


Hides. 

21 


21 


84 

25 


Except in the immediate vicinity of Kolnit the troops are not em- 
|)loycd on outpost duty for the prott*ction of the Border, 

24. The neighbourhood of Koltat is |)icturesque. Groves .of mul- 
berry tr<M‘s, ap})le ondtards and peach gardens 
^ Neighbourhood of Ko- ^vith rich fields of wheat and Indian corn form 
* afore ground. The bm k ground is filled up 

with blue ranges of hills, the nigged mountains of the pass Afridis 
being the most striking feature of the landscape. In addition to the 
Koiiat springs, there are smaller springs immediately under these Afridi 

• Till the summer of 1882 there w»»a aiwuvs i» whole retiuieiit of cavalry, but a wing 
Wtti sent to Banuu om tlie reduotiou of ih© 4fth Fiiujah Cavalry. 
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liills, also surrounded at their source by j^roves and gardens so that 
there is no want of running water. 


25. The climate of Kohat is fair. June, July and August are very 

hot. riie spring and antnnin months are pleasant 
Its climate. winter is cold and bracing. A strong 

cutting west wind, known the llangu breeze often blows with great 
violence during tiio winter moiitlH, when it becomes exceedingly un- 
pleasant, 

26. Kt>liat is 39 miles from Peshawar, 31 from Kliiislialgarh 


Rouil to Peplinwnr 
throii{^h the Kohiir 

and S3 from llannu, 
in the district. 


station, the terminus of tlie Punjab Northern 
State Railway, 63 from Tlial where the road 
to Kabul by the Peiwar Kota! crosses the Kuram 
These are the principal and alsnosttlie only roads 


Four miles from Kohat the Peshawar road, after passing through 
stonj' hills and ravines, crosses the Kotal or crest of a range of hills 
overlooking Koliat. The elevation of Kohat is 1,768 feet above the 
sea. That of tlie Kotal is 2.845 feet ; to that there is a rise of nearly 


1 ,100 feet from Koliat. The (h?seent on the oIIkm* side of tiie Kotal i.s 
much less and leads into an open valley ocenpi<^d by the pass Afridis. 
4'he road winds through this valley for 12 miles further, and then 
dehouclics on the Peshawar district. The road on both sides of the 


Kotal is rcpainal l>y llie Pulilic Works Di^partmcnt. The road through 
the valley itseli* is left in a state of nature, as the pass Afridis object 
to our touching it, and never do anything to it themselves. The wliole 
way from the northern base of the Kotal to Airnal Chabutra, on the 
Peshawar side, tliere is a very gradual descent along the course of a 
iiallah. The track is in places fair, but is often blocked up by bould- 
ers and it is a work of diHienlt}'^ to drag through even the lightest dog- 
cart. This can only he done by taking out the horse and carrying the 
cart over tlie had places. An atteMupt was made t:) get a goo<l road 
made in 1S76-77, but after the use of mucli moral pressure and a block- 
ade (hat lasted a year it was given up. 'fhe only jaunt gained was the 
right to repair the northern slope of tlie Kotal. 4'here were some 
jnomiaes of an improved road through the remainder of the pass, but 
they came to iiotlii ng. 

27. The road to Khushalgarb is metalled. For the first 17 miles 


Boad to Khush.algarli. 


to a little b<*yon(] Gumbat tlie road is level. 
It (hen crosses a low range of bills, after which 


thougli level in |)laces, there are a good many ascents and descents 
owing to the numerous ravines by which it is crossed. 

Khushalgarb is a villat^eof 821 inhabitarits on the bank of the 
Indus. It is a stony desolate ]>lace and exceedingly hot for the greater 
])art of the year. There is a ilak Iningaiow licre. Klnishalgarh is 29 
miles from Koliat. The Railway station is a mile fnrtlier on the 
other siile of the Indus, which is crossed by a bridge of boats. This 

bri<lgc during the Afghan war used to be 
.j|| vonnJ, It is now dis- 

mantled during the rains. The descent to it 
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on l)otli sides is steep and rocky. The river in tlie cold weather is 550 
feet across^ in the hot weaihor the ordinary span is 1,150, the inaximum 
is 1,500 feet. The maximum difrcreiicc between the hi host and lowest 
know)i levels tliat the rivor has reached is 61 feet. The average differ- 
ence between the cold weatlier and the hot weather lev(d is 40 feet. 
'I'he bridge is managed by the Public AVorks Department, an assistant 
engineer being kept at Khushalgarh for the purpose. The Khushalgavli 

road for the first six miles from Kohat passes 
Country along the Khu- through the rich irrigated plains that I have 

mentioned as lying south-east ot tlie town. 
Beyond Billltang the country towards Gumbat is a broad cultivated 
))lain which yields rich Baraiii crops in good years. It is, however, 
dependent on rain and during the last ycai* or two has been little better 
tbau a desert. 


28. The pleasantest part of the Koliat district is that traversed 
by the Thai roa<l. For most of its distance 
Haiigii and follows the Kohat toi and its south- 

ern or Ilangu branch. At 27 miles from 
Kohat, the road passes the town of Ilangu and at 63 miles it reaches the 
village of Thai, situated on tho bank of the Kurain. For the first 
nine miles from Koliat the Thai road runs straight through a well irrigated 
valley a mile or two in breadth to Sherkot. 8herkot is a village on 
a hill with a conspicuous white tomb. Beyond Sherkot to Hangu tho 
valley alternately contracts and widens, sometimes narrowing to a mere 
gorge at other times spreading out into stretches of rich cultivation 
amilo or more across, Tho broader parts of the valley arc often broken 
by out crops of low hills, wliich running t)arallel with its general direc- 
tion divide it in two for a short distance, the two brancin^s ro-nniting 
again a little furtlier on. Beyond Hangii the valley again opens out and 
stretches iu a continuous sweep to Thai. Its width here varies from 
two or three to five or six miles across. 


29. This part of the country is known ns Miranzai wliich, ns I 
luivc before mentioned, is divided into upper 
^ Mirauztu. Its divieion lower. Eastern and western wmuld have 

into upper aiul lower. . i 

been more appropriate names, tor altliougli 
forming a single valley they drain iu opposite directions and their level 
above the sea is about the same. 


The line of division between the two coincides witli the water-shed 
between the Kuram and the Indus. Tho ascent to the water-shed is 
very gradual on both sides. The traveller passes through an open cul- 
tivated plain which sweeps over the crest of the valley in a great wave. 
As he passes over this crest, the mountains on the other side, of which 
he before only saw the peaks, come into view down to their bases, while 
those behind him simultaneously disappear. 

Upper Miranzai drains into the Kuram. Lower SHranzai is 
drained by the southern branch of the Kohat toi, which for con- 
venience may be called the Hangu nallah, having no special name of 
its owm. The total length of Miranzai from Kuram to Raisan half-way 
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between Ilnngu and Kohat is about fifty miles. The boundary between 
upper and lower Miranzai rims through the villa^*e of Kalii. Upper 
Miranzai lias a length of 20 miles. Lower Miranzai of 30 miles. 

30. The Hangu branch of the Kohat toi rises in the hills north 
of Kalii. Flowiiur north-east from the water- 
The Hnngu u a i. it carries olT the drainage from the hills ou 

botli sides of lower Miranzai. The rang*e to the north is the Samana 
whicli rises to a height of nearly 7,000 feet. Tlie bills to the south, 
wliicli are much lower, have no special iiarno. I shall call them the 
Miranzai soutiieru range. This range forms a 
Mirar.zai southern govt of lateral connection between six: or seven 
parallel ranges which terminate in it. These 
latter run dm* east and west, enclosing narrow 
Tho parallel valleys valleys the streams from whieh lower down join 

l,-.ng«outh of Una range. 

these valleys and tho Miranzai southern range is about 45 degrees. 
There are generally gaps in the latter, whicli is not a continuous range, 
allowing of connection between tlie.se valleys and Miranzai. Some- 
times as ill the case of the Borakka valley a high pass has to be crossed. 
Generally the pass is very low. In the case of the llirahimziii-Bar 
valley for instance, there is a slight vise for two or three miles from 
Ibrahirnzai, the road passing for a short distance through a rocky gorg’e, 
after wliich it again very gradually descends running through a level 
valley almost straight to Kohat. Tlie ))ass between Togh and the 
Alilan valley, which is the usual route between Ilangu and Tori is also 
very low and fairly level all througb. 


31. From Kahi to llangn, wliich is 12 miles to tho east of it, 
tlie cultivation is nearly all dependent on rain. 
Charactr^r of lower ^ ]itt\e water wolls up hero and tliero in the bed 
01 tho toi. lliis IS drawn oil and irrigatog a 
small amoniit of land near its hanks. The amount 


of this povcniiial supply gradually increases as we approach Ilangu. 
This portion ol‘ lower lilirauzai is an open |)lain broken by low hillocks 
with very few trees. Tho land when not cultivated is thickly over- 
grown with dwarf palm. Tho hills, especially tho range to the south, 
are covered with a thick growth of scrub Jungle, consisting principally 
of wild olive Gurgulla and Sanatha, which on the norlli often extends 
for some distance into the open valley. Tlio villages are generally 
large and at some distance apart, tlie inhabitants in old days having had 
to collect together for purposes of protection, Tliey ar(3 almost always 
unwalled. Tho cro|)S are wheat, bajra and Indian corn and to a less 
extent cotton and kangui. 


32. Upper Miranzai on the other side of tho water-shod is very 
. similar in character to tho part of lower Miranzai 

Upper, iraiizni. above Haiigii, wdiicl) I have dcscri})od, with tho 


same large villages and the same treeless plains covered with dwarf palm. 

The main Samana range, however, rotiwedes on the north, leaving 
room first for a broad tract of low hills, and afterwards for considerable 
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valleys winch run for thirty or forty miles northwanls into tlie Zai- 
inusht country. The main wator-cmirse of upper Miraii/.ai is the 
Shkali which falls ii^to tlio Knratii below Thai. A branch of this stream 
rises at the water-shed near Kahi, but its principal I'eedor is tlie Torawari 
iiallali which drains the eastern Zaimnsht country. Another consi- 
deral)le stream is tlm San^roha nallali which drains the central |)ortion 
of the Zuiinushl conntiy and whieh joins the Kurarn just above Thai or 
about a mile above its junction with tiie Shkali. These northern 
streams have a considerable perennial How and tluu-e are in consequence 
lar/re tracts of irrigated laud round the villages of Nariab, Darsamand 
and Torawari. The proportion of irrigated land is tlierefore g-reater 
than in the tract between Kahi and Ilanj^n, (boiigb the chief portion 
of the cultivation is still Barani. A little land near Thai is irrigated 
from the Knram whicli has an unfailing supply of water, hut the betl 
of tlm Kuram is too low to allow of its waters being utiliz(‘d to any 
extent. Towards Thai the open valley contracts somewhat and the 
ground for five or six miles is generally rough and raviny. 


33. The Miranzai valley above Hangii is on the whole an open, 
treeless, nnirrigated tract bounded on the iiortb and sotith by clearly 
defined ranges of liills a considerable distance apart. Below Mangii 


Country bt'low Hungu. 


the character of tlie country changes. Springs 
and streams are more nnmerotis. Most of the 


land is irrigated and richly cultivated. Trees become 
and there are frequent groves and gardens. Hangu 
_ - „ town of 2,918 inhabitants, of 

own 0 unjju, Hindus. It has a police station, 


more abundant 
it.selfis a small 
whom 322 are 
a school and a 


dispensary. There is no taiisil, the khan doing the taljsil work in his 
own house. There is no Octroi. The }»1ace is little mort? than a big 


village. The gardens round are irrigated from a spring behind the 
town. There are a number of small villages near Hangu, lying for 


the most part along the banks of the toi. With the exception of these 
the villages from Hangu to Kohat are generally large and scattered 


along the valley at intervals of a mile or two apart. At Uaisan, eight 
miles from Hangu, tlie Hangu toi is joineil by a stream known as the 


Gurbin, Kashai, Khanici and by other names, but wbieb, to prevent 


confusion, may be called the Sbahu Khel nallah. This is the principal 
feeder of the Kohat toi, and is in fact the main 
of branch stream. It rises in tlie Mamuzai hills about 35 

miles to the west of the point of junction. It 
flows through the country of the Ali Khels, Mishtis, and otlier 
Orakzai tribes and enters British territory at Sbahu Khel, 10 miles 


from Raisan. The perennial 8uj)ply of water in the Hangu branch 
of the Toi is often hardly enough to meet the requirements of its 
own villages. The villages on the main Toi below Raisan depend 
therefore almost entirely on the Shahukhel branch for their supply. 


34. Three miles below Raisan tlie Hangu tahsil ends and we 


Koliafc fcnppas of Baizai 
and Samilzai. 


enter the Kobat tahsil. The Bangash portion 
of the Kohat tahsil is divided into the SamiU 
zai and Baizai tappas. Samilzai, Baizai and 
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Mininzai are 

Biiizni. 


all 


naiticd from the aections of the Baii^ash trilio^ to 
which they were originally alloted. Baizai 
is the tract iinmediiitely round and to the 
sonth-east. of Kohat. Samilzal liea between Baizai and Mirnnzai reacli- 

int** on the east to Mahoinedzai three miles 
8amiizai, from Kohat. The Sainilziii portion of the 

Kobat valley is well irrijrated, and a fjroat portion of it is well wooded. 

This is owino* to the influence of a lioly man 
OliiUBagh. named Shekh Yiisaf wliose sin-ine is in a ^rove 

of trees near Sherkot. For a (lisbince of three or four miles alono tlie Thai 
road between Cl.ikarkot and ITsldarzai, thnm-jli a tract ^renerally known 
as Cbili Bajrh, no one is allowed to eut a tree. The conseqncnee is that 
the Hills are frinired witli little woods and oroves of well {jrrowii 
Shislmm. Palo.si and Mulherrv, wliieh extend also alono most of the 

water cuts so that the country is very irreen and pretty. Satnilzai 

also comprises the Kachai and Marai valleys, 
Kachai and Marai. whieh oeeupv a reeess luh ween the Kohat- 

Miranzai. valley and the Orakzai hills The Marai naHah rbes in 
the Manikhel hills just heyoiul (Uir loonier, 1 ho Kaehai Nallah before 
enterins? British teVritorv,' drains tlio Drund valley which helon^s to 
the Shekhan Orakzais. Both Nalhilis join the KohtU toi in the Chill 
Baal, tract hctweeii Ilaisan and Sherckot. Neither has any i>crennnil 
flow. The Kaohai-Marai tract consists of lonoli 
to some extent by low rallies ot hilhs. It is 
with a thick growth of dwarl palm and to the 
juiKrle of olive, gjurfrulla and other shrubs 
the Oi’jikzai country and affords excellent slieltcr 
The country is hut little cultivated. 1’here 


open ])hiins l)r()keii 
covered to the east 
west with a dense 
which extends into 
for liill robbers, 
is a clump of rich 


villaaes in Kachai, and there are two or tliive villaffes in Marai, hut 
the 'intervenino- comifrv is «'carly all a stony junale covered waste. 
Tlie cultivation in Kachai and Marai depends on local spriiias. 
The Kachai valley is the pri'ttiest bit in the district. The sprinc; 
rises in a thick wood on a hill side and its waters flow thronali 
a rich little vallev three or four miles long. The channel is continuously 
shaded hy a liroad belt of mulberry and other trees, wl.ich grow here 
to au unusually large size and similar groves skirt the smaller water 
cuts and the sides ot the valley. 


35. The Miranzai villages on the Shalm Kliel nallah and the Samilzai 
villages below them get an ahnndant supply of 
Irrigniion from the Sliiiliu water both from the toi and from springs. 
Kliel nallah and tlie Koliat jj,.g i-Jeldy cnlt.ivated. Each village has 

its own bund on the toi. The Baizai villages 
are not so well watered. Ordinarily they get the water that escapes 
from Samilzai and the supply from the Kohat spring. Tl>e latter is 
very considerable, but only certain villages of the tract are entitled to it. 
Ill times of drought it is often necessary to cut the Miiaiizai and Samil- 
zai bunds from Shabu Khel downwards and let the whole water pass 

down for a fortnitfht at a time to the Baizai 
The Kohat plaio. villages. From Kohat the toi turns south- 
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WArds. It Hows tlirough tl)e open plain tljat I have mentioned in para- 

j^raplj 15. This plain is nearly cut across by Uie 
t^Subaequenfc courae o tie j^jUg Jarina on one side, and of Kharmatii 

on the otlier. At Dhoda the toi jqpets among* 
broken bills. There is a good deal of rich irrigated laud along its banks, 
and villages are numerous for some eight miles furtlicr to Koteri. 
Beyond this the bed of the Toi becomes a deep ravine, the irrigated 
lands cease and it eventually finds its way tlirongh a waste moiintaiiioiis 
country to the Indus. Tlio villages below Dodha are irrigated from 
springs in the bed of the toi, which never fiiil, and which continue to 
flow freely even when the toi itself further up is perfectly dry. The 
supply of water gradually increases towards the Indus, there being no 
lands for the irrigation of which it can be utilised. 


30. Baizai is separated from the Akoia Khattak country by a 
^ portion of the Teri tahsil, of which Gumbat 

” * is the principal place and which I have men- 

tioned in paragraph 27. The tract lying between the Gurgalot range south- 
east of Gumbat and tho Indus and extend- 


Diriaions of tiie Akora 
country.^ 


ing* from the toi to the Peshawar district 

o 

consists of three distinct valleys, Khivarra 


Nilab^ Zira and Paltiala. Tlio most northern ot these, tho Khwarra- 

Nilab valley lies between the Oherat range 
^^Tho KUwarra-Niiftb val- divides Koliat and Peshawar, and the 

Nilab range, which cotnineneiiig in tho Jawaki 


country is continued across the Indus into the Rawalpindi district. 
This valley is twenty miles long and five or six broad. Looking at it 
from a height it appears a long trough shut ifi by high hills on all sides 
except to the east, where the country across the Indus is comparatively 
open. The Indus which Hows south from Attock, on reaching the Nilab 
range turns due west, running close under these hills till finding a gap 
in tiiem it again turns south. 


37. The Khwarra lappa 


The Khwarra tappa. 


valley, 

which 


comprises more than two-thirds of the 
the remainder forming the Nilab tappa 
lies to tho east. The Khwarra is so 


named from the Pathan word Khwarr or ravine. The principal torrent 
which I shall call the Musadarra nallah by which it is intersected rises 
in the Jawaki bills near Jamimi and passing by tho Jawaki village 
of Pastawani and the Ilassan Kliel village of Musadarra enters the district 
at Tutkai. The Khwarra valley is here very narrow, being shut iu on 
both sides by hills about 5, GOO feet high. From this point tlio valley 
gradually widens. The Musadarra nallah joins the ludus just where 
it breaks through tho Nilab range. 

Numerous torrents run south from tho Clierat range. Most 
of these (low into the Musadarra Nallah ; the 
Government jungles m ^lore easterly find their way direct to the ludus. 

118 tract. whole of the Khwarra is seamed by these 

ravines. It is a rough stony tract covered over with a thick jungle of palosi 
(camel thorn) generally abotit 15 feet high, something between a tree and 
a bush. As the valley rises towards the west, the Palosi gives place to 
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Gurgiilla. Tho wild olive also begins to appear. TIio bill siefes are thickly 
covered with these latter shrubs. Towards Nilab the jungles get thiimor, 
and the Palosi gives place to Jdl and Karita. The Kliwarra valley is 
free of hills^ but is broken and raviny. There is hardly any cultivation* 

The villages are few and tho population sparse* 
Cultivation and villages. people make their livelihood principally by 

grazing cattle and by cutting and selling wood* The railways to Pesha- 
war and Khushalgarh have given a great impetus to the latter trade. 
These jungles are the joint property of the villagers and of tho Govern- 
ment* The villagers own in full proprietorship only their cultivated 
lands, but enjoy free right of grazing and of cutting wood for their pri- 
vate requirements. A royalty is charged on all wood exported. There 
is a small perennial stream in tho Musadarra nallali used chiefly for 
drinking purposes. It dries up in places. There are a few springs in 
the Cherat range. One of these is near the bungalow on the Mir Kalan 
road to Naushera. Another is near the village of Amir, where a Khat- 
tak Chief, Bilaud Khan, jagirdar of Khushalgarh, has his home, and 
where there are two or three pleasant little gardens. Here and there 
wells have been sunk for cultivating purposes. Water is generally near 
the surface. Tho principal places in the tract arc Nizarnpur on tho 

Kohat-Khyrabad road, a village of about 
Nizamptir and Gam. houses, where there is a police station, and 

Garu, the headquarters of the forest coUvServancy establisliment, which 
is somewhat larger. Cultivation increases in the eastern part of tho 
Kliwarra. Most of tho people have two homos, one in the upper vil- 
lages, where they go for grazing, and another in tho eastern villages, 
where their arable lauds are situated. To the east the Kliwarra gets 
less raviny, and gradually sinks into the Nilab maira. 

38 Tlie Nildb tappa is held in jagir by Jafir Kban, a Kliattak 
Chief, who lives at Mandnri on the Indus. It 
The Nil^b fappa held in -g a slightly undulating plain generally bare of 

Ch«iracter of the country, trees, with a light soil. iliO groumi IS often 
very stony, but tins does not interfere with the 
cultivation, the stones being supposed to keep the soil cool. The dense 
jungles of the Kliwarra probably extended at one time over Nilab, but 
appear to have been cleared away generations ago. IMie present supply 
of wood in the NilAb tappa is not more than is required to moot local 
wants. Nilab contains large stretches of undulating cultivation broken 
by stony wastes. There are very few ravines, Tho central high-lying 
unirrigated portion of tho tract is called the Maira, Along the Indus there 
is a strip of low-lying alluvial land which near Maud mi and Jabbi is 
thickly studded with wells. Below these villages wells are scarce and 
the cultivation is mostly sailaba. The villages in the Nil3,b are mostly 
on the banks of the Indus or along the skirts of the lulls. 

39. The Zira valley closely resembles the Khwarra though on a smal- 
ler scale. It is divided from the latter by ranges 
e ira ppa. some four miles across, of which the 

the Toru Sir, 4,840 feet, and the Nild.b Ghaslia 2,834 ft. are the principal 
peaks* Ou the south it is divided from Pattiala by a continuation of 

a 2 
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the south Jawfihi rnnfi^e, tlie average nltitude of wliieli i« much less. 
The Zira valley is drained hy what may he called the Paiah nalhih. 
This torrent rises in the Jawaki hills ahont four miles from our border. 
The valleys of Paiah and Ghariha, which are thickly studded with 
Jawaki villages, form naturally the upper part of the Zira valley^ into 
Avliicli they open out. Owing to Jawaki depredations Zira was at the 
commencement of British rule nearly deserted. Captain Coke did 
much to rcpoople it. The population is still very sparse. Like Khwarra 
it is nearly all waste land which is half Government property. The 
cliaracter of the vegetation is the same as in Khwarra. though the 
growth is perhaps less dense. Zira is more broken than Khwarra. It 
is nearly cut in two by a spur Iron} the Toni Sir. The Paiah nallah 
nt this point passes through a gorge, just below which is the zi^irat of 
Shekli Allahdad. There are here two small domed tombs ; said to 

ZiaratofShekl.Allahdad- ^hc Kl.attak chief 

Kinislial Ivhnn. Ihcre are some pleasant shady 
gardens near this shrine irrigated from a stream that here wells up in 
the bed of the nallah. Tliey form quite an oasis. The Mifins of 
Shekh Allahdad are much reverenced by tho neighbouring Jawakis, who 
in spite of this occasionally harry their cattle. There are only two or 
three villages in Upper Zira. These have all some good cultivation 
irrigated from springs, Hound Khuza Khel the irrigated area is con- 
siderablo. The country towards the Indus is more open, the culoivation 
being barani. Sliadipur, the best known though not the largest village 
, of the tract, is on the Indus. It contains some 

^ ^ 20 houses only. It used to be the site of a 

thannah which has now been removed to a desert place called Lukh 
Talao on the Khyrabad road, celebrated for its enormous iiius- 
quitoes. 


40. 

The Puttiala tappa. 


Below Zira is an open plain about 14 miles long by 8 broad 
known as Pattiala. This tract is intersected by 
the road from Koliat to Khushalgarh. Khiishal- 
garh has been already d('scrii)ed in p. 27. It is tho most important place 
in Pattiala, though Chorlakki has a larger population. Pattiala is shut in on 
the west by low hills connected with the Gnrgalot range and on the south 
by the Kohat toi and the ranges he3^ond. The nortli-eastcrn half includ- 
ing Khushalgarh is occupied by Akora Khattaks and belongs to the Kohat 
Tahsil. The south-western belongs to the Tori country. Pattiala pre- 
sents the general aspect of an open plain, but 
a good deal of it especially towards the Indus, 
is much cut up l>y ravines, which have eaten 
into the otherwise level surface. It is also 
broken in places by outcrops of low bills. The 
cultivatiou is dependent on rain, assisted by torrent irrigation obtained 
by damming up the smaller ravines. The soil is generally a firm loam, 
but is light and sandy in places. In years of good rain the tract is 
said to be fruitful. I have only seen it in bad years when nothing 
could be more desolate than its bare treeless stretches and low barren 
hills. 


Divided bofcween tlio 
Akora aud Teri Khattaks. 


Its character, 
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Southern 

district. 


portion of the 


The Bannu road. 


Laohi. 


41. The southern half of the district, which I have still to des- 
cribe, beloiig*a nearly entirely to the Teri 
Khattaks. It is intersected by the Bannu 
road, which, in spite of many turns and twists 
occasioned by the intervening^ hills, runs in a 
general south-westerly direction from Kohat. 
For four miles after leaving Kohat the Bannu road runs south tlirougU 
a rich plain. It then crosses the toi, and passes through a level gap 
in the Jarma hills into another open valley known as the Jarma Maira. 
This is itself a part ot tlio Kolnat plain from which lower down it is only 
divided by tlie toi. The road now runs for a short distance along tho 
Samari nallah and crosses over some low ranges into the Lachi plain. 

Laclii is a village of 3,055 inhabitants. It 
has plenty of good Barani land, especiallv to 
the west, but its general appearance is bare and it has little to recommend 
it. This is the first stage, 17 miles from Kohat. Tho road after leav- 
ing Lachi crosses some ranges of low hills and enters an open cultivated 
country that extends to the town of Teri. The road strikes tlio Teri 
toi four miles east of Teri, and takes advantage of a gap made by the 
toi, to get through the Mirandaf range of hills to Banda Daud Shah, au 
« , insignificant village which is the second halting 

place. This stage is 15 miles. At Banda 
tho road cro.sses the Teri toi and runs duo west to Bahadar Khel for 
tlie most part through a succession of desolate ravines. The distance to 
BaJiadar Khel is 20 miles. Tr(»ops sometiuies halt half way at Totakki, 
but the water at this place is bad and scanty. Bahadar Khel is a 

village of 1.422 inhabitants. It is five miles 
from the Waziri border, and has a small fort 
garrisoned by a military detachment. From Bahadar Khel to Latam- 
Latammar miles. The road passes through a 

* tunnel and then follows a rough gorge known 

as the Siirdagh pass. Latammar is on the outskirts of the open valley 
of Bannu, and is only 19 miles from Bannu itself. 

42. The Teri toi rises about 10 miles from the Kuram. It runs 
through the centre of the district almost 
due east and west and very nearly in a beo 
near Gurguri to its jiiiictiou with the Indus 
miles, and the stream never diverges more 
than a mile or two from a straight line drawn between these points. 

^ . The town of Teri, winch is the head-quarters of 

io owno tjii. the Teri talisil is 34 miles from Kohat. It is 

Bituatod on the toi four miles to the west of the Bauu-Kobat road. 
The chief of the Teri Khattaks Nawab Sir Khwaja Miihamed Khan 
resides here. The place is luirdly more than a big village. There 
IS no tahsil, the Nawab collecting his own revenue ; the only j>ublic 
buildings are the police station, the school and the dispensary. The 
two latter are on a small scale. The population of Teri is 4,071, of 
whom 301 are Hindus and tho remaining 3,770 are Mohamedans. 

There is no octroi. 


Buhadar Khel. 


Tlie Teri toi. 


line 
is 


From its 
distance 


source 
of 50 
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There are a few wells ronnd Teri, and between it and tlie hills to the 

,, , .. north there is an open well cultivated vallev. The 

Country round ,t. ^ 

rising ground over-looking the surrounding country. Tlic upper portion of 
the valley of the toi above ilio town of Teri is 
the Uarra, generally known as the T)arra. The stream runs 

generally in a deep ravine througli an open valley 
two or three miles across and near Teri Itself somewhat widiir. On the north 
this valley is shut in by the Swanai Sar rising to a height of 4,785 feet, 
^ ,-Q . to the south by the Mirandai range, which 

waudicai. nearly as high. The water shed between the 

Teri toi and the Kuram is less marked than in the case of the 
Hangu toi. The open valley of the Darra stretches on to Dalian 
without a break and tlie unimportant ravines by wliieh the western 
end is drained make their way through some low hills to the Kurain. 
The Darra is generally well peopled and has plenty of good Barani 
cultivation. Hero and there the stretch of open uudiilatiug or level 
ground is broken by ravines and low bills, 

43, The tract of country between the Miranzai soutliorn range, 
the Bannu road and the Teri toi forms roughly 
Xcrrtof^ ^ ^ triangle of which the Toi is the Base. 

The whole ot this tract is intersected by a succes- 
Bion of mountain ranges running parallel to the Toi and enclosing narrow 
valleys. The connection between these valleys and Miranzai has been 
alluded to in paragraph 30. The upper ends of th<>se valleys generally be- 
long to the Hangu talisil, the few hamlets that thc}^ contain being attacdied 
as bandas'^ to big villages in the Miranzai valley. Their lower ends arc 
occupied by the Teri Kliatiaks. To the nortli the Borakka valley, which 
leadvS to the hill station of Mir Khweli, was ori- 
K^vcli ^ waste unowned tract. All the lower 

portion was given soon after aniiexatioii to a 
Persian gentleman, Ghulam Haidar Khan Kiyani. Tho upper portion 
still forms a (xovernment rakh. Mir Khweli, now known as Fort 
Cavagnari, is the sanatariuin of Kohat. It is 4,690 feet high. Tliere is 
no spring on the top \vortliy of the name, and tlve tanks are generally 
dry, so that want of water is a constant trouble. Its distance from 
tho cultivated country makes it didicult also to get supplies. There are 
four bungalows, of which lialf are in ruins. The distance from Kohat is 
only 17 miles, but tho road is nearly everywhere stony and for the last 
few miles the ascent is steep. The hill is covered more or less with the 
usual growth of wild olive and Sanatha. On the south Mir Khweli 
overlooks tho Samavi valley, which belongs to the Hangu tahsil, Mir 
Khweli itself belongs to Kohat. 

41. Tho cultivation in these valleys is nearly all Barani, though 
hero and there a casual spring allows of a littlo 
irrigation with perhaps a garden and grove. 
Towards the Bannu road most of these hill 


♦ A local word meaning a dependent village. 
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rnnges die away. A few cross the Koliafc toi forming the Gurgalot 
hills south of Gumbat. Tlie main ranges that enclose the Tori valley 
continue to the Indus. Immediately below the town of Teri, the toi 
leaves this valley and gets into one south of the Mirandai range, and 
Boon after tlie valley itself conies practically to an end, the Swanai Sar 
and Mirandai ranges contracting into a single belt of hills, wliicli how- 
ever contain distinct and separate continuations of the original ranges. 
These hills form the most northern of the salt ranges by wliicli tlie dis- 
^ , trict is intersected. The Mirandai range is full 

nortli! to t lo mines, the Swanai Sar to the north has 

fewer. The important mines of Jatta and 
Malgin, the first just east of the Baunii road, tlie second half way be- 
tween this point and the Indus are both situated in the Mirandai system. 

Between the Swanai Sar and Gurgalot hills there is a broad open 

T 1 • 1 • n valley, of which the western end forms the Ijaclii 

The Laclu-Malj,riri viilley. i * i -i xi • i nt i * 

plain, while tlie eastern is known as the Malgm 

plain. This valley contains numoroiis villages and large stretches of good 

cultivation. Towards the Indus it giv^cs place to low ranges of broken 

hills, 

46 . Tlie Tcri toi on leaving the Darra gets into the Baliadar 
Kliel-Narri valley which lies between tlio Mi- 
vaUcy randai hills to tlie north and the Baliadar Khel- 

Krar range to the south. To the west this 
valley is half shut in by the curious hill of Kafirkot ou the skirts of tho 

Waziri country. This hill is composed of a 
' coarse conglomerate which has been worn away, 

leaving detached pinnacles which have tho appearance of gigantic 
towers, and tlioiigh perfectly natural have been sometimes mistaken for 
the ruins of an ancient fortress. The western portion of this valley by 
Bahadur Khcl is about four miles across. It narrows to tlio east, and 
for the last 16 miles i.s nothing but a narrow gorge through which tho 

Tori toi makes its way to the Iiidus\ The 
course of the b^oad portion of tho valley is for the most part 
a net work of impracticahle ravines. Hero and 
there are stretches of level ground fit for cultivation. There is a consi- 
denihle plain round the villages of Baliadar Kliel and Darish Kliel and 
another large cultivated tract is occupied by a clump of villages known 
under the common name of Narri. Miodi of tho cnltivation lies in a 
succession of long terraces, rising one above the other and hidden from 
the ordinary traveller by outcrops of low hills. The water-supply of 
this valley is generally more or less salt, and on tho whole it is tho 
most desolate portion of tlic district. 

Between the Bahadar Kliel-Krar range and tho Lawnghar hills 
which separate the Kohat district from Isa Khel lies tho last and largest 
of the valleys into which the Teri country is divided. 

The Bahadar Khel-Krar range is the most soiitliern of the salt 
. ranges. Ou the north side are the Bahadar 

Tho Boulhcrn salt ranges, ,,„,j Narri mines. On tl.o south are Urn 

Karak ininos and a number of closed quarries extending to Shukardumi 


Kafirkot. 


Further cour.so 
Toil toi. 
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in the Sagri country. Towards the west as far as Narri these hills run 
nearly due east and west. They then trend away to the north. The 
Lawaghar hills contain no salt. They run in a horse-shoe from the 
north-east to the south-west. 


Chaunfra. 


48. The upper portion of the valley lying between these ranges 
is known as Chauntra. This is a broad nndu- 
latiuof tract, with a somewhat light sandy soil 
low ranges, but on tlie wliole forming a 
The central portion of the Chauntra 


narrow gap of cultivated country 
Thai. In all other directions it is 
The highest cultivated portion of 


The northern 
range. 


Lawadiar 


interrupted here and there by 
wide sheet of cultivated land, 
valley is an open plain. 

To the west towards Karrak a 
connects it with the Land-Kammar 
shut in by inountains and ravines. 

Chauntra is Mator. This is a cluster of hamlets lying high up on the 
slopes of tlie Lawaghar range and close to the Bhangi Khel boundary. 
The upward slope of the Lawaghar range is very gradual, but its com- 
position is of soft sandstone and conglomerates 
often degenerating into loose etnth full of 
stones. It cuts into ravines with great facility 
and it is difficult to travel over it owing to the deep nallahs by which 
it is everywhere intersected. Looking southwards from Mator the 
crest of the range appears rising gently some two miles to the south 
covered with a jungle of wild olive and Sanatha. Northwards Kohat 
is visible at a distance of about 30 miles over the tops of the inter- 
vening ranges, and further on the Afridi and Orakzui hills with the 
Sufed Koh in the background of all. The Chauntra valley is a sort 
of great bank sloping uj) to tliose Lawaghar hills and falling away in 
every other direction. 

49. Northern Bhangi Khel and the Shakardarra portion of the 
Sagri country naturally form a part of this Chauntra vallo3^ The 

^ drainage from Mator runs due north in deep 

rainage rom muntra. i^vines and falling into the Mitwan nallah 

passes through a gap in the Krar range and joins the Teri toi near 
Karirosam. The Shakardarra drainage also joins the Mitwan. The 
Lawaghar hills east of Mator, including most of northern Bhangikhel 
drain into the Laghari nallah which ahso joins the Teri toi, but east 
of Shakardarra. To tlie west the Chauntra drainage passes partly into 
the Teri Toi the Bilutai nallah and partly westwards into the 

nallah. Looking w^estwards from the 
appears to bo bounded by some low 
the general level of the plain and 
bejmnd these there is nothing to break the view as far as Bauuu. 
On reaching these hillocks however the traveller finds liefore him 
nothing hut a succession of almost impassable ravines for a distance 
of ten milesS. 

50. With the exception of the Karak gap, which I have before 

mentioned, this belt of ravines extends right 
Connertioii across the valloy and entirely shuts out Chami- 

karninar Thai. Laiulkamiiiar Thai. 


Kuram through the Karrak 
centre of Chauntra tlio valley 
Iiillocks hardly rising above 
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Oltaiintra a groat 
growing country. 

raiu 

Absence of big villages. 


The Cliauntra valley {yrows great quantities of svhtatj a gooJ deal of 
barley, but not ninch gram, and tlie extent of 
land under kharif is generally not more than 
a fourth of that under rahi cultivation, A 
very little rain at the right season ensures a good rabi crop. 

Cliauntra is in fact the granary of Kohat. It 
contains no large villages except Karrak. The 
people live in small hamlets, scattered thickly over the country. In 
the raviny j)ortions, and generally along tlie slopes of the Lawaghur 
hills there are very few hamlets even, the people living in detached farina 
and homesteads. The character of the country necessitates this, as 
it would often take a man an hour to get to a field not half a mile 
off’ in a straight line, 

51. The Cliauntra valley is generally bare of trees. Drinking 

^ , water is found in the beds of uallahs wlicre 

there arc numerous springs, lowarus Karrak 
wells are numerous. These are surrounded by clumps of trees. 
The ravines near Karrak, which carry off the drainage of the 
Cliauntra valley, are broad, sandy and shallow. The same character 
^ . marks the nallahs in the Landkammar Thai, 

The L«n<lkamn,ar riial, 25 inilos long aiul.six 

or eight broad, naturally forming a part of tlie basin of the Bannii 
valley. Towards Bannu it slopes gradually down towards tlio Kuram. 
On the north it is shut in by the liahadar Kiiel hill.s. On the south-east 
by the Lawaghar hills, and between the two by the raviny tract tliat 
divides it from Cliauntra. Tlie soil of this tract is light and sandy. In 
years of good rain it is a sheet of cultivation growing good crops of wheat, 
gram and bajra. There are a few good siz(‘d villages, but exccqit to- 
wards Latammar the bulk of the population live in small hamloU 
scattered thickly over the country. Water is scarce and is generally 
lirought from great distances. Most of the springs are situated in a 
narrow rocky valley running along the foot ol the Lawaghar or as 
it is liere called the Maidaui range. This valley, or rather gorge, con- 
tains several villages. 

As a rule, the Tlial lands are bare and open. In places, however, 
especially about Landkammar, tlie country is tliickly scattered over witli 
trees mostly her. The vegetation in the Landkammar Thai is similar 
to that of the Sind Sagur Doab. 

52. The Lawaghar hills, which separate Cliauntra and the Land- 

m. r . , karnmar Thai from Isa Khel are a double 

range, Ihe nortliorn is known as the Shingarh 
or green hills, the southern as the Surgarli or red hills. Between the 
two is a gorge containing but little cultivation. Thecrest of the 
Surgarli is the boundary between Kohat and the Isa Khcl tahsil of 
Bannu. It is not so high, but is more rocky tluiu the Shingarh and 
has less vegetation. 

63. The Sagri country is the only portion of the district left for me 
to describe. TIio northern boundary runs at 
a short distance from the Teii toi which it croa- 


Sagri country. 
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seB. The Bahadur Khel-Krar range terminates just south of the toi 
and eight miles from the Indus in a curious looking sugar-loaf shaped 
hill called Qund Hiikanni. The general system of the Kohat parallel 
mountain ranges running east and west ends here. From Qund 
Hukanni a range runs due south to Daiigot on the Indus. This 
range is continued on tlie other sido of tlie Indus to Sakesar and 
the Find Dadan Khan salt range. The Hukanni Sar is the highest 
peak in this cross range. It has a curious top like an artificial tower, 
which is a conspicuous landmark. Another range known as the 
Grawau hills, runs parullcd to the Hukanni range and between it and 
the Indus. 


64, The whole of il»o Sagrl country lying west of the Indus has 
been formed at Settlement into a single mozah 
^ Bhakardarra. Shakardarro. The name Shakardarra 

is a corruption of Shiggadarra or sandy valley. It properly applies 
only to the open cultivated valley lying in the angle between tlie Krar 
and Hukanni ranges, wlii(*h naturally forms a part of the Chauntra 
plain. The name is seldom used by the Sagris themselves in anj>' more 
extended sense, Tlie chiet place of the tract, also named Shakardarra, is 
situated in this valley. It consists of a cluster of three or four contigu- 
ous villages, with a total population of about 1,500. 

Tbe Shakardara valley is fertile and well cultivated. The cultiva- 
tion is all dependent on rain. The rest of tlie western Sagri country is 
much broken up by liills and ravines. In the south the spurs of 
tbe Bangala Sir, one of tlie peaks of the Hukanni range, reach 
almost to the Indus. In the vallcj^ of the Laghari, between the 
Hukanni and Grawan ranges there is some scattered cultivation. 
There is very little cultivation between the Grawau bills and the 
Indus. One or two rakhs are situated hero, and in parts there is a 
good deal of scrub jungle. Shakardarra is connected with Kalabagh, 
which is twenty miles off, by a track that crosses a gap between the 
Lawaghar and Hukanni ranges and follows tho Bhangikhel ravine down 
^ ^ ,,,,,, , , to the Indus. A similar track through a gap 

MoHmd, ^ ^ Hukanni range connects it with Mokhad 

which is distant sixteen miles. 

55, Owing to its mountainous character, travelling in the 
Kohat district is exceptionally bad. Their is a fair metalled road 
from Kohat to Khushalgarh. There is a track to Peshawar impassable 
Clinrnctor of the rouds in for wheeled traflic. The road to Bannii is 

the Koliat dietrict. metalled for a few miles and is on the whole 

The ^ihuehalgurh ond fair. It IS a practicable for ekkas, but is in 

Peshawar roads. places very rough and is often impassable 

Tlio Bnnnu road, during rainy weather, the main streams being 

imbvidged, and the road sometimes running along the bed of a 
mountain torrent. It has been decided, however, to construct a 
good road, which is to bo taken in hand at once. There used to 
, be a tolerable kacha road to Haiigu and 
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D, P. W. during the Afghan war. After tho’’evacuation of Kuram 
the works on this road were stopped as it was no longer wanted. 
It is now in a worse state than if it had been left untouched, and 
though improved in places in others it is almost impassable even for 
ekkas. I believe, however, tliat something is to be done to it soon. 

A fair road was constructed a few years ago connecting the Peshawar 
district with Koliat by the Akora Khattak 
K^au^ Peshawar by Mir country. Tliis road crosses the Cherat range 

at Mir Kalan by rather a high pass and there 
is another steep ascent over the Nilab Ghasha. It passes tbe Lukh 
Talao thanah, and joins the Khushalgarh road a little west of Tilkan. 
A branch from this road leads by Nizampore to Khyrabad on the 
Indus. 


The road to Khj^rabad is a good deal used by traders, who convey 
salt from the Malgin Mines on camels and bul- 
Tho Khyrabad Ron . locks. It is not practicable for carts. The Mir 
Kalan road though in good repair is hardly used at all, as tlio ascent 
is very trying for camels. Traders wishing to avoid the detour by Khy- 
rabad go by the Klianna Khel route, a rough track which is shorter than 
the Mir Kalan road, and crosses a comparatively low part of the Cherat 
range a little to the east of Mir Kalan. 


There are one or two other passes across this range between Khanna 
Khel and Khyrabad : of those the Grang road 
is practicable foroxon, but not for camels, while 
the Parrara route is liardly practicable oven for 
oxen. The roads to Bannu, Thai and Khushalgarh and the branches 
to Mir Kalan and Khyrabad are all imperial. 


Other routes across tbo 
Cherat range. 


56. These are the only roads iu tlie district. The villages are 
conuected by tracks stru^^ling over liills aud 
Crts7rkB°L^’'?oot.p!t!'8. down ravines and in the irrigated portion inter- 

sected by water cuts. In the southern part of 
tlie district the paths wind up and down the sides of precipitous ravines, 
and but for the yielding nature of the sandstone rock, on which a horse 
rarely slips, it would be impossible to ride along them. The cross paths 
in the northern part cf the district, where the hills are of limestone, are 
not so steej), but more dangerous owing to the bard slippery character 
of the rock. The sandstone rocks, in the south wear into foot-paths 
very easilj’', but in spite of tins tbe tracks from village to village, 
especially in parts of the Lawagbar hills, are in places so difhcult 
that even people of the country occasionally break their necks going 
over them. 


GEOLOGY. 

Gcologicnl charaotoristics 57. Hjiving given a general geographical 
of the district. account of the district, I shall now give a brief 

sketch of its geological characteristics. 
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Tlie northern and southern halves of the district differ altogether 
in character. To the north the hills are all of 
..•e^on^riileltonr'’^ limestone and crop up abrupt ly out of the allu- 

Vial vallej^s by which the aiirerent ranges are 
divided from one anotlier. The rooks of which they are composed are 
generally very hard. These hills rise np at a sharp incline, but are not 
as a rule actually precipitous except at the very crest, which often ter- 
minates on one side in a line of perpendicular cliffs. The material of 
which these hills are conni|)osod is too compact to be acted on readily 
by rain. On the top of Mir Khweli it is curious to mark how the rocks 
have resisted the weather, tlie rain having worn away lioles and hollows 
through the body of the rock leaving the general mass intact. The 

northern slope of a range of hills is locally 
Sweri and litao. known as Siceri or the shady side. The south- 

ern or sunny slope is known as Pifdo. Country folk generally think 
only of their own little valley and if asked the name of a hill, tlie in- 
variable answer is Sweri or Pitao. In the same way the local stream is 
always the toi or algad (ravine) par excellence, 

68. In the southern half of the district nummnlitic limestones 
and hard rocks of the gypsum series continue 
Hdl raripes in aonth of form the back-bone of the higlier ranges- 

which they crop up more or 
less. The hulk of the strata, however, consist 
of sandstone and earthy conglomerates, under which the limestone 
disappears. North of the Teri valley the hills are nearly all limestone, 
to the south they are nearly all sandstone.* 

The special feature in the geology of the district are the enormous 
beds of rock salt that are found throng li all 
Salt dopoaita. ccninxl portion. The extent of these beds 

under ground is quite unknown. To the north the first exposures are 
in the range near Laciii. From this to the Bahadar Khel, — Krar range, 
all the hills contain salt more or less. Tlie largest exposures are in the 
latter range, near Bahadar Khel where there is a bed of solid salt 
certainly more than a thousand feet thick and possibly a good deal more. 
There is no salt in the Lawa«;hav hills and there are no known mines 
in the Waziri ceuntry to the west. 

59. Mr. Wynne, of the Geologic.al Survey of India, who examined 
the salt ranges of the district in 1873-74, came 
to tho conclusion that the Koliat series was not 
a continnatiou of the Cis-Indns salt range. The 
two systems appear to belong to entirely differ- 
ent geological ages. The salt differs altogether 
in color. The Kohat salt is of a bluish grey color and is locally known as 
black salt, while the Cis-lndus salt is semi-transparent and of a reddish 
color. The Kohat salt differs also in composition, being much more free 
from admixture with foreign salts. Mr. Wynne writes that nothing like 
the pink Cis-lndus salt is to be found in this district. There is however a 
disused mine at Nandrakka, where the salt exactly resembles in color 

♦ Tlie account of the gculogj of tho 8ttlfc ranges is aliiiost entirely takou from 
Mr, Wynne’s Bepert. 


Geological clifferencps 
between the Koiuit. suit 
bods und those of iho Cis 
Indus salt range. 
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Red solt only found 
^nndrakka. 


at 


and appearance the Cis-Indus salt This mine 
is very deep, and close to it to the west are 
quarries of the usual black sali^ Nandrakka 
is situated at the foot of Hukanni Qund, a hill which I have already 
mentioned as the point where the BahadarKliel Krar range come to an end 
and is joined by a cross range, which is a continuation of the Cis-Indus salt 
ranges. This would therefore be the very point where we might expect 
to find the two different descriptions of salt in close proximity. In the 
Cis-Indus salt range the salt series and the niimmulitic limestone 

appear intermixed with silurian, carboniferous 
Arrangement of BtiaU triassic. Jurassic and cretaceous formations. 

lliven where the salt range is least ample tha 
salt and gypsum lie buried below some five thick palcoozoic and meso- 
zoic groups. In Kohat the arrangement is much simpler. Lowest of 
all lies the rock salt covered with beds of gypsum and red clay. These 
are probably eocene, over them lie nuinmulitic limestones and sand- 
stones also eocene, and above these again are tertiary sandstones and 
conglomerates, sometimes hard, but frequently consisting of mere rub- 
ble and detritus. Owing to their soft cliaracter 
Liability of thcflo sand- sandstones are easily cut into hv runninfr 

water which terms deep ravines. Where the 
strata are horizontal they take the form under the effects of denudation 
of abruptly scarped or tabular hills. The best instance of this forma- 
tioti is to be found in the ZjMirati range in Upper Chauntra. The same 
rocks at high angles form sa\v-edged ridges. 

60. One of the peculiarities of all the central and southern portion 
of the district is that its drainage lines preserve hardly any relation to 
the run of the hills. The Teri river crosses the Mirandai range of hills. 

Its tributary from Ismail Khel crosses the 
J«tta hills. The streams tl, at drain the western 
agel.ne.oft.hod.«tnot. Bahadur Khel-Narri valley break 

through the hills to the south, AVhile the streams from upper Chauntra 
break through the same ranges in an exactly opposite direction to join 
the Teri toi to the north. It appears that when these streams began to 
run, the present valleys must have been filled with tertiary sandstones 
and clay rocks ; the natural features of the country being very different 
from what they are now. It is probable that under the influence of 
denudation the existing plains, such as those of Chauntra, Shakardarra 
and Narri will be gradually reduced to a network of ravines. Looking 
down on Narri or Shakardarra from a heiglit, the cultivated country 
looks as if regularly parcelled out into even strips by parallel ranges 
of bills, of which only the very tops emerge above the level of the plain. 
If the soil between these were washed away the country would look ex- 
actly like the raviny tracts by which these plains are surrounded. And 


* I mentioned this mine to Mujor Iloldicli {B. E., of the Roreriue Surrey, who 
visited it nnd sent me specimens of the salt. The blai‘k and red salt are found in 
very close combination, lumps of black salt beiii*! streaked with veins of red salt and 
vice rersd. These fncts may perlinps affect the theories as to the relative positions of 
the red and blacksalt in the gooh>gicMl scale. 
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wliich must at one time have been themselves covered over with deep 
bods of sand and diluvium long since removed. The coloring* of the rocks 
through the whole of the salt region is very vivid, and to some extent 
makes up for the general barrenness of the scenery. 


61. The general direction of the water-shed in the Kohafc district 
is north-west to south-jeast. The streams from 

.1 .STlSriol' «'? . f "li ».,<1 Orakzai hill, have ti.eiv 

origin higli up in mountain ranges which form 
the Avater-shed between the Kobat and Peshawar districts. Each has its 
separate valley which comes to an end at the source of the stream. The 
last of tlieso streams is the Shahukhel branch of the Kohat toi, Avhieh has 
itz r ource in the Mamuzai hills. In the Kohat district itself the watershed 
crosses tlie centre of broad open valleys. In the Miranzai and Teri valleys 
the water-shed is far to the west, very little of the country draining into 
the Kuram. It then shifts suddenly totlie very centre of the district and 
crossing obliquely the Narri and Chauntra plateaus terminates in the 
Lawaghar hills. 


The greater part of the Chauntra drainage flows west into the 
Kuram the area draining north and east to the Teri toi and the Indus, 
even including Shakardarra and northern Bhangi Khcl being much loss 
considerable. 

A general tendency may bo noticed on the part, l)oth of the moun- 
tain ranges and of the rivers of the tlistri<*,t 


Tendency of the strennia f,Q converge towards the east. Tiie country 
and niouiiiam ranges to l,y Koluvt and Teri Tois extends 

converge toward, the euat. 

ao-liar hills on the south. Their feeders spread over this tract like a 
fmi, but they all converge towards the Indus, the mouths of the two 
Btreairs at their junction with that river being hardly ten miles apart. 


THE FLORA AND FAUNA OF THE DISTRICT. 


62. The Kohat district is one of tho most northern in India, and 


Owing to its situation and 
altitude tlie tlom of tlio 
district diilers from that of 
tbo Punjab. 


the general level of the country is much 
above that of the plains of the Punjab. The 
flora therefore differs cousiderably from that 
of an ordinary Punjab district. 


The kikar is hardly to be found. The tamarisk (Khaggal) is 
seldom met with except in some of the lower ravines leading down to 
the Indus, The karita and the pilii or jal grow sparingly in Niifib 
and some of the low lying tracts, but are never seen in the higher 
valleys. 

63. Kohat is pre-eminently the country of tho olive and the 
mulberry. In the valleys the olive sometimes 
The commonest trees are attains to the rank of a small tree, and is 
found in clumps round shrines and grave- 
yards. On the hills, however, where it principally grows it is hardly 
more than a bush. The mountaiu slopes and sometimes the valleys 
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Other trees and ehrube. 
and in the Khattak 

Qurgulla (Eeptonia Buxi- 
folia.) 


(Sageretia 

dretbiaiia.) 


bran- 


Bog mjrtle or Sinatha. 


are often densely covered with it, mixed with Gurgulla and maimdni 

This is especially the case in Miranzai and 
Kachai. Towards Koliat the hills get barer 
country to the south are often quite bare. The 
Gurgulla is exceedingly common througli all 
the north of the district. In the general ciSPeefc 
of its foliage it closely resembles the wild 
olive. It has a small fruit which ripens in the 
early Summer when it is eaten in large 
quantities by the natives. 

The maimdni is not so common as the Gurgulla^ nor does it 
grow quite so large. It has a fruit like a cranberry also much appre- 
ciated. 

In places the hill sides are thickly covered with bog myrtle or 
Sanatha. This plant is very abundant in the 
Lawagliar lulls. 

In the spring the scarlet flowers of the pomegranate and the 
orarjge blossoms of the Rohfra often light up 
Pomegranate. jungles of the uorth-westeru valleys. The 

, liohmi grows very abuiulautly iu some grave- 

yards near Ilarigu, which in the season are a 
mass of bloom. The wild fig (indzar) is also common in the upper 

valleys. Allied to thi«, is a very similar look- 
vYua ug. plant called the kharinja, which grows to 

the size of a forest tree. The finest kharinja trees that I have seen 
are near Amir in the Khwarra. The fruit of the kharinja is some- 
times eaten, but is very tasteless, Tlio wild olive as the hills get 
lower gives way to the pliula or palosi (Acacia modcsta) which in- 
creases iu amount as the olive disappears, 
Phula or p.ao.i. gradually displacin-r it altogether. 

The Kliwarra and Zira valleys are full of palosi, which there 
forms a dense jungle. In Miranzai and Kohat proper the waste lands, 
where not overgrown with olive jungle, are generally covered with tho 

dwarf palm or mazrai, which spreads over 

Dwarf palm or mazrai. 

In the unirrigated parts of tho district trees are scarce. A few 
be?' trees arc generally found near the villages. 
In the irrigated tracts on the contrary trees 
are fairly abundant. The villages are generally 
surrounded with groves of mulberry trees, 
which often extend along th(3 water-courses. 
Some of these attain to a considerable girth. The shisham is also com- 
mon mixed with the palosi, which iu cultivated lands grows into a good- 
sized tree. Large Banyan and pi pal trees are often found near the 
sources of springs. Poplars and willows grow here and there along 
the water-courses and mill-runs. The walnut grows to a considerable 
size at Hangu and is to be found also at Kohat, but it is not indigen- 
ous to the country and seldom fruits well. Tlie fruit though small iu 
amount is good in quality. There are a few firs at Kohat planted by 


Trees iu uiiirrigated parts. 


Trees 

tracts. 


in tbe irrigated 
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Britisli officers, but these are cljiug out. There are no firs or pines in 
any of the hills of the district or of the adjacent border. The Chenar 
(plane tree"^ is to be found in places. There are some fine ones at 
Darsamand. The Shini is a big forest tree something like an ash tree 
found near Hangu and Kachai. The Pastawanai, the Spedar, and the 
Amlok are all denizens of the upper valleys. There is a tree called the 
Kaniijay but locally known as Bar^ which grows round tlie spring at the 
village of Bar near Kohat. This is quite distinct from the Bar or 
Banyan which also grows there. The fruit is always full of small 
musqiiitoes. 

Among smaller shrubs the Badza and the Marwandi are the 
commonest. The first is a plant with a white 
flower growing three or four feet high which is 
very common all over the district, and quite useless. The leaves of the 
Marwandi are ofteu put into grain stacks. They keep off insects. 
The Kand-Zarrais a prickly bush, the stem of which is a good deal used 
for fan handles and such like articles. The Shamshad or box tree is 
found in Kachai. It is used for making writing boards. The Tagha 
is a large shrub with a small edible berry, the wood of which is a good 
deal used for making amulets (tawiz).* 

64. The common fruits of the district are grapes, melons, 

. aluchas, limes and pomegranates, and to a less 

ruit-treea. extent oranges, peaches and apples. The apri- 

cot grows well at Hangu, where an attempt is being made to intro- 
duce the cherry. Plantains and mangoes are to be found at Kohat, 
but the climate is too cold for them. 

Among garden trees are the Bakhaiu, the Jaman, and many others 
which it is unnecessary to mention. 


WILD ANIMALS AND GAME-BIRDS. 

65. Wolves and leopards are common in the district, the former 
in the plains, the latter in the monntainoust 
Wild beasts. tracts. Hyienas are also found. Jackals and 

foxes are fairly abundant everywhere. Wild pig are found in Miranzai 


* The following are the scientific names of some of the trees and plants that I have 
mentioned, as given by Dr. Deane and others 
Maimdni'Sagorotia brand rethiaua, 

Mazrai'Chamoerops humilis. 

Shini-Xanthoxylon Sp. ? 

Pasta wan ai • (^ re wia opposi tifolia. 

Marwandai-Vitex nigundo 
Kanda-Zarra — Enonymus Sp. ? 

Shamah&d — Dodonoea Barmamoasia, (Deane) 2, Buxus Semporvireus (PowoiL 
undulut. 

GuJIuJa “ ] BeptonI* buiifolia 
Tagha — Celtis Caueasica, 

Amlok— ‘Dioapyros lotus. 

Kharinja— Picus glomerata. 

t The number of wild animals, for killing which rewards hare been given during the 
last three years, is as follows 

Panthers and Leopards ... ... ... ... 80 

Wolves ... ... ... ... 94 
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and the Saraari and Borakka valleys. Bears occasionally come down to 
Miranzai from the Samaiia range when the maize is ripe, and are now 
and then found in the Mir Khweli hills. 


Owing to the number of men possessing guns, deer are very scarce. 

A few ravine deer only are to bo found in the 
wilder tracts. Urial are met with chiefly iu 
the Khwarra and Shakardarra. The Markhor has practically disap- 
peared. Hares used to be numerous and are still abundant in Upper 
Miranzai. The Biju or grave digger, a sort of small badger, which is 
tlie terror of good Maliomedaus, is met with here, as elsewhere in the 
Punjab. 


66. As regards game-birds, the common grey partridge is to be 
found everywhere, though diminishing in 
numbers owing to constant hawking and net- 
ting, Black partridge are getting scarce. They are still plentiful iu 
parts of Upper Miranzai and Kachai. Chakor and Sisi are common 
through the hills. A few snipe are to be picked up near Dhodha and one 
or two other places where the water is held up by dams, in ravines with 
low-lying banks. An occasional wood-cock is driven down by the winter 
cold into the gardens of Kohat and Kachai Quail are plentiful in their 
season. Obara and sandgrouse visit the district in the cold weather. 
Duck are not numerous. The only good place for them is the Dhand 
lake near Shakardarra, Kulan (Qrns cincrea) pass through the district 
ou their way south, but hardly ever stop iu it. 

The common blue nigeou is common, and in Miranzai there is 
also the Prang or variegated pigeon, which comes from Tira. 

On the whole the district is a bad one for sport. 


FISHES. 

67, In the Kuram and tne Kohat toi the principal fish is tlio 
Mahasir. In the toi it seldom reaches more than three or four pounds 
in weight. In the Kuram it grows larger, Iu tlie Indus the usual 
fish are to be found, but these are not caught to any large extent. The 
river is rapid and there are none of those laud locked lagoons, left by 
the retreating floods, so loved by the fishermen of the lower Indus. 


REPTILES AND INSECTS. 

68. Snakes are not numerous. Scorpions and most of the rep- 
tiles and insects commou to the Punjab are to be found here also. 
Locusts though not uncommon visitants are less destructive than iu the 
southern Punjab. 


FORESTS. 

69. There are large tracts of low jungle in the Khwarra and 
Zira tappas and about Kachai, while the hills and side valleys of 
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Miranzai are often covered with dense scrub. The tree growth, how- 
ever, is dwarfed and stunted, and there is nothing anywhere iu the dis- 
trict worthy of the name of a forest. 

METALS AND MINERALS. 

70. There are large salt mines in the district, which will be des- 
cribed further on (paragraphs 308 — 3i0), and a very little gold is pro- 
cured by washing the >saiuls of the Indus (sec paragraph 359) . A very little 
petroleum is found at Pauoba and a little sulphur both at Panoba and 
near Gumbat. The alum and coal beds in the Chichali pass belong 
rather to the Bannu than to the Kohat district. 


QUARRIES, 

71. There is any amount of rock and stone in the district, for 
the most part varieties of limestone and sandstone. Some of these 
no doubt would be suitable for building purposes. Rough blocks of 
stone are extensively used by the people for the construction of their 
cottages, but there are no quarries where stone is regularly cut and car- 
ried. 


RAINFALL. 

72. The accompanying statement shows the rainfall for the last 
26 years. The returns are for the saddar sta- 
eta^ment^ with Kohat, the only place in tlie district 

where rainfall returns are com|)ile{l. The aver- 
age rainfall is 18 09 inolies. The heaviest fall was in 1877-78, the year 
of the Jawaki disturbances, when it amontitcd to 3k9 inches. The 
lowest returns are 10 inches iu 1859-60 and 8*6 iu 1879-80. During 
the last twelve years the average fall has been 21*5 inches. During the 
time of Settlement operations (1874 to 1878) the rainbxll was unusual- 
ly heavy, averaging 28*5; while during the last three years it has been 
as low as 12*6. 

The mouths in which there is the heaviest average rainfall are July 
and August. Those in which it is lightest are October, November, 
and December. In the remaining months it varies comparatively 
little. 

As a rule the eastwind drives the rain clouds against the slopes 
of the Sufed Koh. They collect in Tira 
Direction from which storms pass down into the Kohat 

ram cornea. valleys. Rain seldom crosses the hills from 

the Peshawar direction. It sometimes blows up from the east but 
inure often comes down the valley of the toi from Tir&. There is 
a common local saying ; — 

Oh rain where do you dwell ? 

Reply — Tira.’^ 
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By what road do you pass ? 

liephj — By Salira, i.e.j Mirauzai valloy above Ilangu.’^ 

Where do you actually raiu ? 

lleply — 111 Chauntra (south Khattak country’^). 

I am doubtful, however, whether ilie rainfall as heavy in 
Chauntra as would warrant the pre-emiiieuco assigned to it. 


73. The rainfall iu this district is unusually eapiicious. This 
^ ... - no doubt is paiily owing to the uuiueious 

the ciaracter o nioinitaiii ranges by wliieli it is iiiterseeted, i)nr, 

even these hardly explain the Ireaks in wliieh 
Mio clerk of the weather loves to indulge. There may be a very 
rainy season at Koliat while the villages of Khannatu and IJillitano^ 
six or eight miles off, or even Togh which is only i'onr.miles otf, aro 
siiflering from drought. One year it will rain at Kohat Init not at; 
Kliushalgarh. Tlie next year it will pour at Khuslialgarh, vvliile Kohat 
enjoys oomparaiivo immunity. The zemindars of llaiigu will bo 
grumbling at getting too much rain; while tlie incii of lJp})or 
Mirauzai will be complaining that their crops are withering. Owing 
to tills character of tlio rainfall, it is diflienlt to form general 
estimates of the average yield for any particular harvest. 


7T. The most favoralde distribution of tlio rainfall is as follows : — 
A heavy shower or two in November to allow 
Most favorable (liafribu- wheat and barley crops being sown on 

ciiliurul purpoaea. Bamni lands. Aouudant winter rams ot tins 

steady, soaking descri|)tion during' January 
and February, then occasional showers till July. Tlioro is no regular 
rainy season in tho distriid-. Not nnfrequently tho raiufVilI iu May 
and June is as heavy as in July or August. Heavy rains iu the latter 
uioutlis are good for Barani tracts and are valuable evcuywliere as en- 
suring an ahuiidant supply of grass. In the irrigated tracts tliey do 
not much affect tho yield, as the bulk of tlie Indian corn, whicli is tho 
staple crop, is not sowui till tho end of August, and is inoro dejiendeiit 
consequently on the later rainfall. Occasional showers are wanted all 
through September up to about the 10th of October to eusuro tho crops 
ripening properly. 

Tiie great advantage of heavy winter rains is that the snosv col- 
lects in the mountains, and as it melts gradually it ensures an al)undanfe 
supply of water throughout the year in the springs and streams, thus 
making tho irrigated lands independent of rain. Heavy rains in 
the summer months do not make up for insuffHaent winter rains. 
They flood the streams for a few days, but their influenco is not lasting. 
About May and June much rain is bad for the wlieat harvest 
then being gathered in, but on the other hand it allows ol’ exieusive 
rice cultivation. Agriculturists are seldom altogether satisfied with 
the weather, but plenty of rain almost invariably means prosperity, and 
tlie fall of the country is so rapid that the lu^aviest ilouds pa?9 off 
without any appreheusiou of danger from iiuuulatiun. 

a 3 



Statememt tJiowlng the monthly Fall of Rain from the gear 1856-57 to 1881 - 82 . 
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PART II. — Historical. 


Fort of Adh-i-Sainut. 


HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT PREVIOUS ro 
ANNEXATION. 

75. The early history of the district is limited to the vaj^nest 
traditions. It is said that in Puddliist times 

<*ariri«istory ofX’dirtr^ Kohat settled alon^r 

the northern border of the district. Kaja Ko- 
hat gave his name to the town of Kohat, and Raja Adh to tlio mins of 
. an old fort on tine hill side north of Bliihaiu- 

madzai, a village tour miles to the west of Ko- 
hat. The remains of this fort wfiieli is known 
as Adh-i-Sarnut consist of the ruins here and 
there of the old ramparts. These show that the plan of the fort was 
merely csearping with walls and bastions a spur of the hill projecting 
between two ravines. Like most of the forts of tho.se days Ad)i-i-Sanuit 
is situated far below tlie crest of the range, and is easily eommandcMl with 
tile weapons of the present day from the adjacent hill-side. The ma- 
sonry of the ruins is inferior. None of those gigantic blocks are to bo 
seen such as compose the walls of the Biuhlhist forts of Pil and Til 
Kafirkot on the Indus in the Dera Ismail Klian district. No ruins of 
buildings are now to be found witliin the fortified enclosure. There 
is a small spring, the presence of which undoubtedly led to the selec- 
tion of the position. The other sights consist of an old banyan trees 

and a small stalaetile grotto. The only otljer 
Kd 't K remnant of the Buddhist days is a road cut out 

of tlie mountain side, near the Kohat Kotal, 
leading by a very even gradient towards the crest of the hill. 

76. The first historical mention of Kohat is to be found in the 
memoirs of the Emperor Babar. The district 
Mention of Kohftt in Ba- then being taken possession of by the 

arsmemona. Baugaslies and Khattaks wlio now hold it. 

Babar’s annals, however, throw little or no light on the extent of their 
occupation. 

He first mentions generally that Bangash was aTummun entirely 
surrounded by bills inhabited by Afglian rob- 
bers, such as the Khagiani, the Khirilchi', tlie 
Bnri and the Linder, Avho lying out of the way, 
did not willingly pay taxes. He then narrates 
that in the year A. D. 1505, when .at Pcslia- 
war, he was induced by Baki Chegbauiani to visit Kohat on tlic fakso 
hope of obtaining a rich booty. Babar liad never before heard even 

the name of Kohat. He reaebtMi the town 
through the Kohat pass in two marches, and 
fell on it at luncheon time. After plundering it he sent foraging 


The Bangash Tummun. 


Babar’acxpedition in 1506. 


6aok of Kohat* 
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pnrties as far as tlie Iiulus. Bullocks, bufialocs and ^rain were tlie only 

plunder. He released his Afghan prisoners. After two days lie marched 

-.r ^ L rt the valley towards ‘‘ Bangnsh.’^ Wlieu 

Miircli to Hangu. . ^ ^ l r ^\ \\ ..i i -n 

he reached a narrow jnirt ot tl\c valley, tlie Inll- 

men of Kohat and that quarter crowded the lulls on both flanks, raised 
tlie war shout and made a loud clamour, z\t last tliey foolislily occu- 
pied a detached hill. Now was Bahar^s opportunity, lie sent a force to 
cut them off* from the hills. About a hundred and fifty were killed. 
Many prisoners were taken. These put grass in their mouths in token 
of submission, being as mucli as to say I am your ox,’^ a custom which 
Babar first noticed here. Notwithstanding he had them beheaded at 
once. A minaret of their heads was ereett^d at the next camping place. 
The next day he reached Hangu. Here again he met with resistance. 
The Afghans held a fortified Sangar, which was stormed hyBabar^s troops, 
who cutoff the heads of one or two hundred of tliem for another minaret. 
Bahar gives us no further account of either Kohat or Ilangu, In two 

marches from Hangu he reached Thai, and 
Marcli ri(J Thai to Baniiu. thence marched for Bannu through the AVaziri 
hills along the Kiiram. His guides took )iim 
along the gosfand-lar or sheep road, which was so had that most of the 
bulloeks plundered duriug the previous expedition dropped down by 
the way, 

Babar uniformly speaks of the inhabitants of the coiuitry as 
Babar does not specify Afghans, making no meidion of special tribes 
tho olaus occui.yiny the by name. Like Kohat, Hangu appears to have 
district. beou established as a town previous to the 

advent of the Bangashes. 

77. The history of the Koluat district 
from the time of Babar is little more than an 
account of the Bangasli and Kliattak tribes. 

These clans appear to have taken possession of the district during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, hut before giving tlio liistory of 
this settlement I will briefly sketch the connection of Kohat with 
the outside world up to tlie auuexation of the Punjab in 184*9, 

From the time of the Emperor Akbar to 
the invasion of Nadir Shah the Kohat district 
formed a part of tho Moghal Empire. 

In 1738 Nadir Shah invaded India. His main army ap- 
pears to have forced its way through the 
Peshawar district. A portion of his forces 
is said to have inarched by tl»e Kuram 
route through Biland Khel to Bannu, Tiie Kohat district thus 
escaped invasion. After the sack of Delhi, the whole of the 
Truns-Iudus tract was surrendered to Nadir Shah. His death in 1747 
was followed by the establishment of the Durani Dynasty in the 

person of Ahmad Shah, From that time 
till the conquest of Peshawar by the Sikhs, 
Kohat remained a portion of the Afghan 


Character of the subse- 
quent history of Kohat. 


1*0 the time 
Shah. 


of Nadir 


Nadir Shah’s 
A. D, 1738. 


invasion, 


EfitablishmoMt of the 
Dura 1 D}’itai*ty, A.D. 1747. 
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kingdom. Till Uio beginning of tlie present century such Governmmit; 
as there might be was administered through the local Bangash and 

Khattak chiefs. These collected a little 

.i'JuIttfTS:"'' I"'"’""'’. 1”“ »"■; --■» ofto'l “IW O'; ‘o 

furnisli levies, and many ot them served in 
person in Hindustan, the Punjab and Cashmere. 

78. In the spring of 1809 Mr. Elpliinstoue passed through the 

Koliat (listrict on h:s way to Peshawar to the 
A Sliali Shiija. He marched 

from Kala Bagh on the Indus through tiio 
Bhangi Kind country to Chashmai near Shakardarra and thence by 
Malgin and Sliadi Khel to Kohat. 

It was February and the rain fell heavily, so that the march as far 
Account of Ina m««h. WAS iiot pleasant. Some of the 

Hid remarks on tlio iiihabi- baggage was plundered by robbers. Mr. 

Elphinstone speaks of the country as belong- 
ing to the Baraks, whom lie stigmatises as a wild tribe living in a 
state of anarchy and independent of the Khan of Tori. He probably 
confounded the Sagris and iihangi Khels with the Baraks ; tlie real 
Baraks being more to the west. Ho was escorted by Musa Khan, one 
of tlie King’s officers. At Dodha he was met by Umr Khan, the son 
of the Khan of Kohat (Azizulla) with seven or eight hundred mateli- 
lock men. The party went on to Peshawar through the Kohat pass. 
Mr. El[)liinstonG mentions that the people of lower Bangash (Kohat) 
w'ere very obedient to their Khan, and to the King; those of Upper 
Bangash less so.* 

79. After the fall of Shah Shiija in 1810 Kohat was broiiglit 
History .Mbsequeut to tl.o more airoctly 'under tlie control of the rulers 

fall of Hhaii Sbuja, A. D. ot Kabul and Peshawar, and like the rest of 
IHIO. Afghanistan was subjected to a constant 

cliange of masters. Kohat was first leased for Hs. 33,000 to Alirza 
Girani, Muuslii Basin’. He was succeeded by Sirdar Shakiir Khan, 
wdio in turn had to evacuate in favour of Shabzada Miiliamniad Sultan, 

brother of the King Malimud Shah. This 
Bhabzadrt Muhammad pj-jnee resided at Kohat for some years. 

After the murder of Wazir Fattch Khan in 
1818, the whole of Afghanistan except Herat revolted from tlio 
, r 17 H 1 iri ' Abdalli Dynasty. The country was parcelled 

Murder of at ieh Khan •' , r^, . y . 

Wu/ir, and ratal, lishment of out among Katteli Khan s brothers. Dost 
tljo liaralizuia, A. O. 1818. Aluliammad Khali had Ghazni; Aluhammad 
Azim Khan had Kabul ; Sultan Muhammad Klian, Saiad Muhammad 
and Pir Aluliammad Inul Peshawar. Samad Khan obtained Kohat 

and Hangii. Samad Kliau was on good terms 
Kohat fulls to Samad j)Qst Muhammad Khan, who afterwards 

obtained poscssion of Kabul, and thus excited 

See KIphinfitonc’s account of the Kingdom of Kabul. 

Vol. 1. 1>. 49—55. 

Vol. n. p. 48 - 51. 
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the jf iiloiisy of his other brothers at Kandahar and Pcsl^ iwar. Saraad 
Kiiiii's sons were expelled from Kohat b)’ a force under Pir Muham- 
mad in 1827. Mr. Masson, who visited these 
parts in Unit year, passed through Hangu just 
Mr. Miwson’fl trarel*. Khan, the SOU of Samad Khan, was 

retiring thence to Kabul.* 


Ointetl.bj Pir Muhammad 

lili'tn. 


80. 


K^ikh inra^ioii 
wur. 


of Pceha- 


Eaiijit Singh first raarclied to Pesliawar in 1819. In 1832 
Azim Khan was defeated by Ranjit Singh with 
great slaughter near Naushera after wliicli the 
Peshawar Sirdars became tributary to the Sikh 
(Jovernmcnt, who sent an array each year to collect the revenue ami 
ravage the country. 

In 1831, on the flight of the Sirdars, Ilarri Singh the Sikh 
General gained possession of Peshawar, and a 
Sikh Governor Antar Sing Sindanwala was 
now sent to Kohat. A Sikh outpost was at 


Aniar Singh 
A.D. 1834. 


at Kohat, 


* Mr. Ma'»80ii ^vai a traveHrr, wlu) pupsod through these parta alone, aiul 
j^encrallv on foot almost like a faquir. He entno from liiinnu, and tuade hie wjij' throuL'li 
tlio VVnziri uoiintry passing wqhv fhe lull <»f Kalhkot. Jlo mistook the curiou.sly shaped 
rocks for the ruins of a gigantic fortress, with regnrd to wliicli lie was told juunerous lies. 
Ife seems to liave rcruhed Upper Miran'/ai. lie t]\en travelled vid Muhauunad Khoja to 
Hangu. Ho then (Icserihos Hangu and tim country iherico to Kohat inuoli aa a traveller 
wfuhd do now. 8 huu Klulu wus regularly establisUetl at Hangu and had a small flower 
garden. He was wclhhred and amiable imd was a derout Musalmau. While at Hangu 
infelligLmco was received of tlie approach of a hotile force from Peshaw'ar. Sa<lu Khan 
immciiifitely collcctcfi tlm revenue due to him and proceedfjd to Kohat, wliero hia elder 
hrotlier, Alulinnuiiad Usman Khan, resided. The brothers in consultation concluding that 
if was inipo.asihle to repel the invasion returned to Hangu, and taking all their property 
nith them rcr«re<l by the Kurain valley to Kabul. 

Uetween Hangu and Kohat, Maps^m was kindly received by the villagers He was 
stopped on tlto road by Ihr Muhammad Khan’s troops. Fir Miihainmad Kluiu was ufc 
ilrsi sulky, but afterwards treated hun kindly. Masson put tho number of bouses at 
ilangu at about 3(H), at Kobiit at about. 500. There are now 272 houses in 
the first and houses and 469 shops in the latter. He mentions that Samad Khati 

resided at Kabul leaving the Gov«'rniuenf of Kohat to bis sons. ^JMio revenue of Kohat 
WHS said to be Us. 80.OOO, that of Hangu l\s. 20,000. This would be Hurani money. 
He mentions that there w'as a difliculty in collecting the revenue. Kven in Muhauunad 
Klmja force had to be used. Fir Muhammad Khan’s attack on Koliat whs part of a 
preconcerted scheme for advancing against Dost Muhammad Kluin from both Pesliawar 
and Kamlahur. The attack was unexpected, nud Sudu Klian spnke of tlie whole business 
as a most flagitious one. 

Fir Muliammad Kliiln having placed Abdul Wahab Kbau as Governor of Hangu 
returned to Kolmt. He now treated Masson with mnclj civility. Pir Muliammad Kliau was 
rc.-alhnl to Peshawar to meet an expected attack from tho notorious Suiad Ahmeil Shah. 
He gave Masson a sent on his elephant and took Jiim with him to Peshawar. Througli 
the pass and as far as Ma'anni tliey were in dread of attack from tho hill-men. Tlie 
Pesliawar sirdars had so mucli to do with Kohnt that T may fairly note the substance of 
Masson’s roma’ ks abojiit t hem. Yar Muliammad Khan was the eldest and nomiualiy tho 
eliief, and liatl f he linger proportion of revenue, l<ut Fir Muhammad, the youngest, was 
perhaps the most powerful, from the greater number of troops that he retained, besides 
being considered of an ncrivc and daring spirit, SSiiltan Muliammad Khan was not supposed 
to want capacity, but wnis milder and more araiablo than his brothers ; but his exceseivo 
fondness for finery exposed him to lidiculo, and the pleasures of the harem seemed to 
occupy more of his alt ml ion than public alTairs. Saiad Muhammad Khan was inueli 
inferior in intellect to the others and looked upon as a cypher in all matters of consulta- 
tion and Uoverument, Soon after these events Yar Muhammad Khan was killed in battle 
Hgainsr Saiad Ahmed near Ze)dah (A. D. 1828.) Masson’s account is clear and wonderfully 
iVi e from mistakes. Q Masson’s Journeys in Afghanistan, &e., pp. 100—122.) 
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tlie same time established at Tcri. Ou the arrival of the Sikhs at 
Koliat Sirdar Pir Muhammad made his way to Kabul by the Peiwar 
Kotab 

In 1836, however, llaujit Singh became reconciled to Sultan 
Kohat frra)»ted in Muhammad, and restored to him in service 

to Sultan Muhammad Khiin, jagir Ilastnaggar and half Doaba with Kohat, 
A.D. lvS3(5. Hangu, the annual revenues of which 

were Rs. 1,50,000. The Siklis now abandoned Kobat, and their 
garrison at Teri was at the same time massacred by the Khattak chief 
Rasul Kliau. Harri Singh was killed in 1837 in a battle near Jamrud. 
Tej Singb administered tlie Peshawar Government for a sliort time in 
his |)lace until relieved by General Avitabilo, who retained charge for 
five years from 1838 to 1842 and was again followed by Tej Singh, who 
governed for four years. 

In 1846 Tej Singh was succeeded by Sher Singb who was accom- 
^ nanied by Colonel George Lawrence as assis- 

of^Pes^hawaT'*'^ overnors t^nt to the ncvvlv appointed British Resident 

at Lahore. All this time Sultan Muhammad 
remained jagirdar and ruler of Kohat. 


Sroond Sikh War, 
1S4S. 


A. I). 


Colonel G, Lawrciico re- 
tires to Kohat, 


81. In 1848 the second Sikh war broke out. The troops at Pesha- 
war did not mutiny till October 1848, Colo- 
nel G. Lawrence, knowing tliat the road to 
Atlok was closed, then took refuge at Kobat, 
where he was hospitably received by Khwaja 
Muhammad, son of Sirdar Sultau Muhammad. 
4'he Sirdar himself had remained at Peshawar in order to receive over 
charge of tliat Province in accordance with a treacherous agreemeafc 
tliat ho had made with (Jliattar Singh, the Sikh (ieiicral. Previous to 
Colonel Lawrence’s departure Sultan Muhammad had sworn solemnly to 
provide for his safety and that of his family and of the ollicers 
with him. The party, liowever, soon found that though well-treated 

they were really prisoners. In the beginniiig 
j Suliaii of Lawrence was sent back to Pesha- 

war and delivered over to Chattar Singh. 

On the termination of the w ar, Lawrence, who liad been |)reviously 
released bj" the Siklis, was ro-appointed to Peshawar, Lieutenant Pollock 

being appointed Assistant Commissioner at 
Kohat, Avhitdi with the rest of the Punjab had 
been formally annexed to the Britisli domi- 
nions on 29th Marcli 1849. 

82. I must now give some account of 
the tribes mentioned i)y me in paragraph 77 as 
occupying the district. 


Ill’s purnuuler 
Muhammad. 


Aniicxnlion of 
trict, A. D. 1849. 


the tlis- 


Ilistory of the tribes oc- 
cupjing the district. 


83. 

Origin 

tribe. 


of the Butmusili 


They claim a problem- 
Khalni-ibu-Walid-ibn- 


The Bangaslies are not real Pathans. 

atical dtiseent from 

Mogliir:i,a Sitekh of the Arab tribe of Koreslti, 
whose descendants are said to have settled 
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in Persia wlience ihe/y were driven at tlie commencement of the 
13th century hy the tyranny of the Moghal Emperor Jengtiii^ 
Jvhaii. They passed tnd Sindli into IHiulnstan, and their chief Ismail 
was appointi d Governor of IMnltan. His op[)ressioii gained him the 
title of Bangash^ or te«nrernp of roots, and his descendants have been 
known as Bang.jslies ever since. Tie and liis people excited tlje enmity 
of tlie neighhouiing tribes^ who drove ibera otf. 1'liey retired to the 
Suliman mountains and eventually settled in Gardez. 

Ismail is said to have ruled in Gardez for 30 years. After liis 
^ dcatli bis sons moved down into the Kurani 

Its ...yilneal i>ed.,.roo,. statenie„ts as to the names of 

)iis sons and grandsons vary. Some say that be liad four sons, Gora, 
Gara, Samil.nnd Ibii. Others say that Bai was a descendant of Gara. 
]\liran and Jamsljed were also sons of Gara, The only facts to be 
<leduccd from tiu'se mythical genealogies seem to be that the Bangasbes 

, were originally <livided into two main sections, 

Lsistini? flutxliviaions. i c? * *i 

Oara and bamil. 


The Gara comprised the Baizais and Miranzais, who now occupy 


The Baizaid and Miranztiis. 


the tappas of those names. The descendants 
of Jamsbed are included under the general 


bead of jMiran/nis. 


The Samilzais are )u>t divided into any well marked sub-scctions. 


The Sainil/vftis. 


Tiiey also have given their name to a tappa, 
which is mainly occupied by their descendants. 


84. Tlie whole tribe at first settled in the Kurara valley. This 
immigration is supposed to have taken place 
SfdtloiTiyni, of gnh.scquent to the invasion of Timoiir (A.D* 

,n in vuiam. 13i)8); ill the beginning of the ISlb century 

fhey gradually moved down into Miranzai and eventually ousted 

the Orakzais from the country about Kohat. 
Tliov oust the OrakzuiB qT,(.y aj>pnar to luive done this in alliance 

with tlm Khattaks, who were simultMneously 
invading the Koliat district from the south. The Orakzais previous- 
Iv held as far as lieysi on the Indus. The Kliattaks took the eastern 
Division of tho connfry Country, Ueysi, Pattiala and Zira ; the Ban- 
hriwcvii tluiu Iiud the gashes took the valley of Kohat, This occupa- 

tion had been probably completed prior to 
the time of Babar\s invasion (A.D. 1505.)* 


TIm'V oust tho Orakzuie 
from Koliat. 


The decisive engagement wlticli made the Bangasbos masters 
of the Kohat valley is said to Jiave been 
Uefout of Hio ijem* Mabomadzai, Local traditions 

describe tlie battle as having lasted day and 
night for three days, till at last a youth in wltite appeared on tlie 
scene shonling “ Dai Dai Dai, Sam da Bangaslio ; Gharda Orakzo,^' 


■** Krom il»t» lii^oiy of Jvlmshai Khnu it appears that tho Ornkzaia were certainly 
boforo the lime of Mallik Akorai, a contemporury of tho Emperor Akhiir 
(155G-1065), who led ttio Klialtiiks beyond the KUwarra to their present iScttleinents in 
ihc> TcBhawnr district. 
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— wliicb, being translatoclj means It is, it is, 
of llie Banjrasbes ; the hill of the Orakzais. 


it is, tlie plain 

Bangashes ; the hill of the Orakzais/' This legend is 
supposed by the Bangaslies to satisfactorily dispose of any claims 

of the Orakzais to proj)rietary rights in 
iva iratitions* Kohat or Miranzai valleys. According 

to another tradition the Kohat valley before the Bangash in- 
vasion was occupied not by Orakzais, but by the tribes of the 
Oabris, Safis and Maujaris, who arc not now to be traced. Whoever 
the original inhabitants may have been ihry now entirely dis- 
appeared, They were either exterminated or more probably they 
were incorporated with the Bangash settlers, at first as hamsayas 
till in })roces8 of time they become indistinguishable from tiie real 
Bangashes. 

85. The original 


Soitlpmcnt of 
zuis ut Kohat. 


tho 13ai- 


sottlcmcnts of the Bangashes wore in the 
Kiiram vallc\^ IMiranzais, Sainilzais, and 
Baizais were all located there. Baizaia 

whose summer quarters were at Zirau in 
Kuram used to move during the winter to the Kohat plain, much 
as the AVaziris and Ghalzais now do. After a time tliey quarrelled 
with the inhahitauts of the eouniry. Being unable to co[)e with them 
alone, they got tho men of Upper Miranzai and Haiigu to join them, 
and with their assistance eompicrcd the country, which has been 
since known as Baizai. Ir* dividing the tracjt the Ilangu and Miran- 
zai confederates got allotments which tlicir descendants still hold. 


8G. As the 


Bangashes 


fSiipplunted in Kurnm by 
Turia. 


Thoir renin ining 
iiieiita in Kuram. 


soUle- 


vallev 


took possession of those low'cr valh*vs 
the lands abandoned by them in Kuram were 
taken jiossession of by a new^ tribe, the Tnris 
wlio gradually obtained the mastery over 
tho Bangashes that remained, and arc now 
the dominant tribe there. The Bangashes 
still possess the following tracts in tlie Kuram 


Baghzai occupied by Jainshcdis. 
Shalozara 'A 

Makhazai I • i i o m • 

IlnjiUhel > occupied by Sannlzais. 

Ziraii I 


87. There scorns at some remote period to liavc been a hitter 
Tim Gnr ninl Sainil fnc- between the two great branches of tlie 

lions. Tiu‘ir 8 upi) 08 <Hl on- Bangashes, the Oar and tlie Samil, and all the 

neighbouring tribes joined either one faction 
or the other. Tlie distinction still remains long after the origin of 
the quarrel has been forgotten. 


The 
muslits, 
Khaibar Afridis are Samil. 


Gar and Samil tribes. 


Klvattaks, the Waziris, tlie Zai- 
and most of the Orakzais, and 
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Tlie Ttiris, the Adam Khel Afridis and some of the Orakzai and 
Khuihar Afridi tribes are Gar. 

The factions are not of much political importance iiow-a-days, 
Ijavinj; been superseded by the more rabid enmity between Shiahs 
and Sun is. 

In our own territory, though one village may be pointed out as 
Gar ami another as Sami I, tlie old faction 
of factions at has almost disaf)})eared except when 

kept auve by some further cause or enmity. 
As regards the relations of our [jcoplc with transborder tribes as a 
rule where both are Gar or botli Samil they are friendly. Where tl*oy 
belong to ditferent sides, they are hostile. Tiio Gar villages of Upper 
Miranzai bate the Waziris and the Ziimushts, who are Samil. The 
Khattaks and Waziris are both vSamil and arc on good terms with one 
another, in tlie wars between the Sunis and Shiahs which go 
on in Tira, a Samil tribe on one side will sometimes interpose in 
favour of a Samil tribe on the other, on account of the old connec- 
tion ; and so with tlie Gars. Thus in 1871 when a great eonte- 
iloraey of tlie Suui tribes had collected together to crush the Shiahs, 
the Ismailzais who arc Samil got off the Bar Mahomed Khels, and 
the Ali Khels, who arc Gar got olf the Muni Khels, so that the expedi- 
tion came to nothing. 

88. T)r. Bellow in his Races of Afghanistan^^ explains the 
Dr. Dellcw’.^ h jpoUiosis existence of these factions in the following 
ns to tl»o origin of tJireo way. Ho writcs : — The factions evidently 
fnciions. Came into existeiiee on the conversion of tlie 

jieople en bloc to Islam, when all became a common brotherhood in 
the faith, and called tJujuiselvcs Musulmans, though they yet main- 
tained a distinction expressive of their original religious separation 
—a sign that their conversion was effected by force. And thus the 
peoples of the two rival rtdigions at that time flourishing side by 
side in this region — namely the Buddhist and the Magiaii — range<l 
ihcmseivcs naturally under the re.spective standards or factions of 
their original religious ; tlic Budhist Saman or Sramau giving the 
name to the one, ami the Magiau Gabr, Gour, or Gar to the other. 

The theory is iiigeuious, but the simple explanation given by tlie 
people themselves seems to me more probable, tliat the factions 

took their origin in a quarrel between ilio Gar and Samil sections 
of the Baugush tribe, in which the neighbouring elans took sides. 
The Banga.sbes did not enter the district till the 14th or 15th cen- 
lurv, long subsequent to their conversion to Mahomedaiiism. It is 
baldly likely that they should have been uftected by religious dis- 
tinctions, whicli had come to an end centuries before they came 
into existence as a separate tribe. 

Detailed information as to the Gar and Samil factions will be 

found in Aiqieiidix V, 
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89. The TJangasli tribe seem from the 
time of their first settlement to have been 
divided into the Upper Bungashes of Miran- 
zai or Hangu — and the Lower Ban gashes 
of Kohat. The Samilzai tappa was some- 
times attached to Hangii, sometinK’s to Kohat. 
Probably wlicn they arrived they had no recognised chiefs, manag- 
ing their affairs on the democratic system peculiar to these Fathaii 
clans. When, however, they settled in a comparativedy rich and open 
country, easily accessible to the armies of the Moghal Emperors, the 
latter would naturally have found it advisable to recognise certain 
leading men as chiefs, and to employ them in the collection of revenue 
and the furnishing- of levies. 


I)ivi.^ion of Uie B.ingasli- 
eH into tl»o»o of Mininzai 
und Kolint. 

Government of the tribe. 
Its cliiefs. 


90. The Kluin of Ilangu lias, a succession of sannads given to 
Rjiniiads of the lUnun his ancestors dating as far back as 1()32 (from 
Sliah the Jimf^croi* Shah Jahan). The earliest of these 
gives liirn tlie farm of Kachai and Marai. An- 
other from the Emperor Aurangzche, dated A.D. 1700, gives him tlie 
lease of both upper and lower Miranzai on a net revenue of Us. 12,000. 


Jolian, A. D. I(!a2. 


yi. The succession to the chiefship in the Kohat family has been 
Saana(U <»f Mie Koimf, more broken and prol)ably the older sannads 
cliiefa dato from A, D. 1745 liave been lost and mislaid. Tlie earliest forth- 

coming dates from A. D. 1715 and was given 
by Mahomed Shah to Izzat Khan, the ancestor of the present chicis. 


92. The rule of the Khans of Kohat and Ilangu must liavo 
f „ been of tlie most intermittent cliaracter. The 

Ijoundanos or their jurisdictions were perpe- 
tually varying and they were constantly engaged in iutcrnecine dl.sputcs. 
Upper ftliranzai .seems to have been all along almost independent. 
Sometimes a powerful chief with the support of the king became 

Governor of tlie whole country from the [ndus 
to tlio Knram. For instance Gholam Malio- 
med of Ilangu in the time of Nadir Shah i.s 
said to liave ruled over Baizai and as far as Matanni in the Peshawar 
district, Zabbardast Khan, Izzat Kliel of Kolnit, in tlie time of Tiruoiir 

Shah held tlie whole couutrv as far as liiiand 
ZHbb!v.d„.tKhan of Ko. Khd, tiie Ilangu family being temporarily 
expelled. 

When the Durani monarchy broke up, its dominons were divided 
Detailed lostorj? of t)io iimong the numerous brothers of Fatteh Klian 
Ihiti/^ash ehitfs given in and from that time members of the Barakzai 
Afjpendiccs I & II. family constantly resided both at Koliat and 

Ilangu overshadowing the local chiefs. Tliese sornetimc.s lieltl a public 
position as lessees of portions of the country. At other times they 
sank into obscurity or fled for refuge into the neighbouring hills. 

The detailed history of these Khans and lesf^ecs is very confused 
and of uo interest to the general reader, though an acquaintance M’ith 


Gliolam Mrtliomcd Khan 
of liiiligU, 


liat. 
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it^is very necessary for officers connected with the district. I have 
therefore transferred it to Appendices 1 & II. 

The Bangashes now form the bulk of the population of the Kohat 
and Ilan^^u tahsils. 


93. Associated with the Bangaslies are large numbers of Niazis 
The Niuzi tribe. who arc HOW hardly to be distinguished from 

them. 

The Niazis are by origin Pawindahs^ the general name for the 
. . migratory tribes who carry on the trade be- 

leir oiigin. tween Afghanistan and the Punjab through 

the Gumal pass in the Ucra Ismail Kliau district. A remnant of 
this trii)e to the number of about 400 men are still engaged in the 
Pawindali trade. 


Their origin. 


These Niazis are a Lodi tribe; their first settlements were in 
tlie Tank tahsil. They spread thence about the end of the 15th cen- 
tury into tlie Bannu district. Being driven out b}’' the Marvvats they 
moved on into Isa Khel and Miauwali, where they are now the domi- 
nant class. According to Mr. Thorbiirn they settled in Isa Khel about 
A.l). 1600 and in Mianwali about A. I). 1750. 


Little is known of the settlement of the Niazis in the Koliat 


Thoir settlement in llio 
Kohat (Ustviet. 


district. It must have taken ])laoo a century 
or two before their settleuieut in Isa Khel. Ac- 
cording to local tradition tliey arrived here 


in the time of Daulat Kliiin son of Bai Khan. This would make their 


settlement contemporaneous with that of the Baizai Bangashes which 
seems to have taken place previous to tlic time of Babur’s invasion 
(A.D. 1505). I believe, however, that they must have arrived before 
the settlement of Baizai. 


They probably first established themselves along tlie lower course 
of the Kohat toi, about Kamal Khel, and spread along one of its main 
feeders up the Sumari valley to where it debouches on Miranzai iu*ar 

Togii. Togli, Barabi)as Khel and Kotkiin Mir- 

tlm^^o^uou anzai, the two villages of Samari, Gadda Khel 

jcyocoui j. and a number of villages lower down on the 

Kohat toi, as well as tlic large village of Togh, oast of Kohat, are 
now occupied by Niazis. In the Bangash pedigree tables, showing 
the allotment ot‘ shares in the land to the dilFercnt sections, the 
Niazis are shown among tlie original sharers, but I exjiect that most 
of their lands were acquired independently of-the Bangaslies, Tlie 
Niazi villages form a long strip interposing between the Khattaks 
and the Bangaslies from Togh, in Miran/ad to Manda Khel, a distance 
of more than thirty miles. Jixeept iu Upper Miranzai the Khattaks 
and Bangaslies hardly ever come directly in contact, 

Tlic Baizai Togh is acknowledged to have been founded by set. 
tiers from the Miranzai Togli when the Kohat lands were partitioned 
among tlie Baizais. This alone proves that the Niazi settlement 
must have been of very old date. 
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The Bangashes including the Niazis occupy the Ifangu ialisfl 
and the Baizai and Samilzai tappas round Kohat, Tiie Khattaks hold 
all the rest of the district. 


94. The first settlement of the Kliattaks a^as at Shwal, a valley 
in the Waziri country lyin^- to the ^vest of 
Kliattiik near the PirOlial peak. They migrated 

tlieiice eastwards to the Britislj district of 
Bannu and settled with tlic Afghan tribes of Honai and Jlangal, who 
then held it. These tril>es were driven out by the IShitaks, a dan 
allied to the Kliattaks, also from Shwal, probably during the fourteenth 
century.* 


The Shitaks gradu.ally drove back the weak Khattak communities 
previously settled along the left liaiik of the; Kuram. 4’hc Khattaks 
tliiis i)re^ssed from behind gradually spreatl ov(*r the southern portion 
of the Kohat district. They first took pe)sse8si()n of the (/hauntra 

Bahadar Khd and Tori valleys. In paragraph 
84 1 have elescrihed how, jointly with the 
Bangashes, they drove out the trilu^s previously occupying the north- 
eastern part of the district, and obtained the Gumbat, Pattiala and 
Zira tappas as their share. 


Thoir eettlomont in Kohnt. 


95. Miilik Akorai, or Ako, tlie first of a long line of Khattak 


Malik Ako and liis doings 
in t)io Klovinra. 


chiefs, who flourished in the sixteenth century, 
was a man of Karbogha, a village north-west of 
Tcri. The Khattaks S(*em to have been firmly 
established’ there in liis time and to have carried on a predatory war 
with the neighbouring Hangashes of Darsamaml. Malik Ako quarrelled 
with his relatives at Karboglia and removed to the Khwarra. 'J'hc Kar- 
bogha nuMi Avere subsequently induced to emigrate. They tried to 
settle in Sbakardarra, but the Awans of Kala lUgh were too strong 
for them, and after a guod deal of fighting the Kliattaks moved off 
and eventually settled with Malik Ako at Suniala in the Kliwarra. 
The Karl)ogha Khattaks Avere first class robbers, and from their 
strongholds in theChcrat range, they ravaged the country far and Avide. 
M lie Malik had a sj)ecial dislike on religious grounds to Hindu jogis. 
He used to kill them and keep their earrings Avliich eventually filled two 
large earthen jars. He successfully resisted tlio forces of the Jilmpcror 
^ ^ Akhar under Shall Beg Khan, Governor of 

Pcsliawar, When the Emperor himself hap- 
pened on one of his campaigns to be at 
Nil&b, A. 1). 1581, he sent for Malik Ako and arranged with him 
that the Khattaks were to eiijoy a transit duty on all cattle passing 
along the Peshavvar-Attock road in consideration for Avhich they 
were to be rcsponsii>le for its safety, Mtilik Ako also obtained a 
grant from the emperor of the country south of tlie Kabul river 


(»OTri<‘8 to tern 1 8 with 
the Emperor AUbar. 


* Major Plowdcn in his notes on the Turik-i-Muray:>a ^livee tli» date of the Whitak 
invasion ns Circilcr A. D. 1300. Mr. Tliorburn in the Settlement Keport uf Uaimu pula 
it tit 600 years from the present time, Oireiter 1376. 
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from Klivrabad to Niiushera. He subsequently founded the village 
of A kora on this road and established a serai there. Akora became 
thenceforth the capital of the tribe. 


96. The Sagris, a branch of the Bolak Khatlaks, who had accom- 
panied Malik Ako to the Khwarra, soon 
1)0 agn iiattu’8. afterwards moved down to Shakardnrra and 

Nandraka. They drove out the Awans, and took possession of the 
coui^try neaily as far as Kala Bagh. They afterwards crossed tlie 
Indus and drove the Awans ont of Mokhad and the surrounding 
tract. The Shakardarra and Mokhad tappas arc still held by the 
Sagris. They have always had a cliief, l)nt the family holding 
the chiefship has been more than once changed. An account of the 
Sagri Khattaks will be found in Appendix IV. 

The present chief Gholam Molnamod Khan lives at Mokhad and 
is a joginiar of both the Pindi and the Koliat districts. 

Khatlaks were a section of the Sagris. 
broke off from the latter and acquired 
joining tract now included iu the 

district. 


The Bhangi Khel 

The Bhangi Khola. 


They 
an ad- 
Baunu 


TTi story 

Khuttaks. 


of the Akora 


97. The Sagvis seem to have been altogetlicr independent of the 
family of Malik Ako who established them- 
selves at Akora and Avere the aoknowhalged 
chiefs of all the other Khattaks, from the 
Kabul river to the neighbonrliood of Bannu. 

Malik Ako^s successors appear to liavc lield their chiefslnp under 
the confirmation of the Bellii emperors, and usually met a violent 
death at the hands of their relatives. The celebrated Khoshal Kliaii 
was their most noted chieftain. His great grandson Sadulla Khan, 
being on bad terms with his fatlicr Afzal Khan (the historian) estab- 
lished hinivself on the site of the present town 
of Teri which has ever since been the head- 
quarters of the western Khattaks. Sadulla 
himself afterwards succeeded to the eluefship of the whole*tribe, but 
from this time forward the western Khattaks were separately govern- 
ed by a chief of their own residing atTcri. 


Estnbli&limPDt of an xin- 
der-chief at Teri. 


At first the Teri chief was merely the Nail) of the Akora Chief, 
Eventually the Teri chiefship became settled in t4ie family of Shahbaz 
Khan, the younger son of Sadulla Khan, from whom the present chief, 
Navvab Sir Khwaja Mahomed Khan, is descended. The elder branch, 
the descendants of Saadat Khan, resided at Akora. They interfered 
a good deal in Teri matters and exercised a sort of over-ohiefship till 
they were overwhelmed by the Sikh invasion. The Teri chiefship 

was but little affected by the Sikh conquest, 
^ Akora Akora chiefship as a whole was entirely 

broken up. All the leading members of the 
family were at feud with one another and murder was more rife thau 
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ever. Two or three petly chiefs survived from tlic wreck and were 
found at annexation in possession of small jag;irs, bestowed on them 
by the Sikh Government. These will be mentioned I’m ther on. Tliey 
divided between tliem the wliole of tlie Akora Khattak portion of the 
Kohut tahsil. 

During the second Sikh war Khweja Mohamed Klnin, ilie chief 

The prnnt. of the Tori Ooveill- 

oountry to Klmaja Mnlio- meiit. At annexation he Avas eontinued in the 
Yx\ed Kluln. management of tiie wliolti Teri tahsil which 

was confirmed to him in perpetuity at a fixed assessment equal to 
about a third of the revenue of the tract. 


Further information regarding him will be found in paragraph 231 
Drtnilo.1 history of Teri (l^Ciidiiifr t'aniilios ofthc l)i.strict). Thu liistory 
cliiels given in Appendix of the Tcri chiefs is contns(‘d and uninteresting 
lit* to the general reader. Jt will ho found in 

detail in Appendix III, together with some notes on the subdivisions of 
the Khattak clan. 


HISTORY OF THE DISTRICT DURING BRITISH RULE. 


yS. Ou the formal annexation of tlie Punjab on 29th March 1819 
Kohat was included in the Peskawar district. 

OfTleers who lield clmruo (k)lonel (jr. Lawrence was the first Deputy 
of the (lifltruit m theyenrs Commissioner of Peshawar and held the appoint- 
following an- jiuuit till his transfer to Rnjputaiia in July 1850 
Avhen he Avas succeeded by Major Lumsden. 
Lieutenant Pollock avIjo had come up from the I)eraj;it was stationed as 
Assistant Commissioner at Kohat, till May LS51, wlien Kohat was 
formed into a separate district and placed uiuler Captain Coke of the 
1st Punjab Infantry. Captain Coke was succeeded in October 1855 
by Oaptaiu Henderson of the 3rd Punjab Infantry avIio held the district 
Avith one interruption till his death in 1801. Both Captain Coke and 
Captain Henderson continued while Deputy Commissioners to hold 
command of their regiments as before, though in all military matters 
they were entirly subordinate to the olUcer who might be commanding 
the station of Kohat. 


Sliahzada Jamhur, a native gentleman of Peshawar, had accompanied 
c , .w T 1 George Lawrence when he returned to Kohat 

and had alterwards helped to garrison the 
fort of Attock under Lieutenant Herbert till its surrender to the 
Sikhs. After this he had joined Lieutenant Taylor at Lakki in the 
Bannu district. He was seat to Kohat as Extra Assistant in November 
1849, and he held this appointment till his death in 1868, He occu- 
pied a very influential position in the district, in wliic*h he has been 
succeeded by his son the present Shahzadu Sultan Jun. 
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99. The state of things immediately after annexation was as 
follows : — 

Sfato of the district at Pollock was supported at Koliat hy a force 

aunoxiitiou. of levies mostly Mnltanis from the Derajat. 

Bahadur Slier Khan was the leading man among the Bangaslies 
of Kohat, and Ghnlam Haidar Khan, on the departure of the Barakzais, 
had regained his position as Chief of Hangii. Upjier Miranzai was prac- 
tically in a state of independence, tlie villages for many years past 
having paid uo revenue whatever to the Barakzais. Khwaja Mahom- 
mad Khan was the Chief of the Teri Khattaks, but had very little pow- 
er over a large portion of the tract : Chauutra, including Bahadur IChel 
and Lawaghar, was nearly independent of his authority, and the upper 
portion of tl>e Darra towards Dalian was almost as free as tho adjoin- 
ing villages of Upper Miranzai. 

The Akora Khattak country was divided lietween the jagirdars 
Jafir Khan and Afzal Kiian. Afzal Khan’s jagir was generally in a 
state of anarchy, Shakardarra formed a part of the j igir of (ilinlain 
JVIustapha Khan, the Sagri. Ciiief of aMokliad. Ghnlam Mustapha was 
tlien an old man, and his son Ghnlam Mahomad Khan, tho present 
Chief, really managed the country. 


Construction of roads. 


100, The attention of the District OHicers was first drawn to tlie 
construction of roads to connect Koliat with 
Peshawar, Bawnl Pindi and Bannu. The first 
brought us at once into collision with the hill tribes. 

At annexation the Government had agreed to continue to tho Afri- 

_ . ^ , dis of tho Kohat pass, the allowaiiees that they 

Kohat pass roa,l. 

weather of 1819-50 Colonel Lawrence commenced to make a good 
road throiigli the pass, but in 1850 the Bazotis showed tlieir disaj>pro- 
batiou by cutting up a working party of Sappers. On tliis there was 
a military expedition from Peshawar under Sir Colin Campbell. The 

Commander-in-Chief Sir Charles Napier Iiimself 
PcSLSU’ accompanied the column vchich marched throo<rlj 

the pass destroying the villages on the way and 
reached Kohat on 12th February. The 1st Punjab Infantry under 
Captain Coke and some other troops were now left at Kohat, while the 
remainder of the force marched back through the pass to Pesliuwar, not 
without some ojiposition on the part of the Afridis. 

No practical benefit resulted from this expedition and the pass 
remained close as before till the following 
Further histop" of pass jsfoveinber (1850) when fresh arrangements 
a cuis up o made and it was reopened, Rahrnat* Khau 

Orakzai being associated in the management. The attempt to make a 
good road was at the same time abandoned. The pass now remained 
open for nearly three years. Eventually a quarrel sprang up between 

This llahmat Khau was father of tho present Chief Usman Khan who resides some- 
times iu X^esluuvar and sometimes in Tira, He has not much influence in the hills. 
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Rjilimat Klian and the Afridia. In October 18J)3 the latter seized 
llahmat Kl»an"s post on tlio Kotal, and the pass was then closed. 
After this Captain Coke made an attempt to hold the Kotal with Bangash 
levies. Tlicse however fled precipitately on the first attack by the 
Afridis, Captain Coke being himself slightly wounded on the occasion. 

The Daulatzai tribes (m^., the Bazotis, Feroz Ehels and Utmaii 
Ivhels) the Sipaiahs and the southern Jowakis were now associated with 
the Bangashes in the defence of the Kotal and were given allowances, 
liahmat Khan Orakzai being at the same time got rid of. Onr position 
at the northern end of the pass was also strengthened by the construc- 
tion of Fort Mackeson. Tlie Afridis now came to terras ; the puss was 
reopened at the end of 1853 and with one trivial interval remained 
open till I860. 


Bahadur Sher Klian, the Baugash Cliief, engaged at annexation as 


Uahacliir Sher Khan Baii- 
gnsh placed in charge of 
the pass. 


lessee for several villages near Kohat. In the 
beginning of 1851 he was in (liificnltiea with 
his revenue and fled into the Sipaiah liills. He 
was soon recalled however by Captain (k)ke 


and j)laced in charge of our relations with the pass Afridis, a position 


that he occupied till his death in 1880. 


101. The road by Ivhoshalgarh to Rawal Pindi gave comparatively 
,, , , ... 1 , little trouble. Occasional robberies were coiu- 

nutted by the neighbouring Jawakis, who oven 
ventured now and then to plunder boats on the Indus, Our relations 

Conduct of the .Lwakis. Jawakis wore very uncertain in tl.oir 

character, oornetimes when the Ivoliat pass 
was closed, a postal line would be established via Uori, at other times 
we were threatening them witli punitive expeditions. In 1853 the con- 
Kaid o» Bori Jawakis was exceptionably bad, 

and at the end of that year a force was inarehcd 
into the Bori valley. Some villages were burned, and in tlie beginning 
of 1854 (/Uptain Coke was able to report their complete submission. 
The southern Jawakis had before this been associated in the arrange- 
ments for defending the Kotal. 

KoadtoBannu. 102 The main route from Kohat to 

New route by Bahadur Baunu before annexation passed by Narri 

and Karrak through the Khiini Gah ravine. 

As early as 1850 a scheme was taken in hand for opening out a 
more direct route via Bahadar Khel and the Siirdagh pass. A 
military road to Bahadar Khel was absolutely necessary to enable 
us to control the great salt mines at that place, which were jeopar- 
dised by the rebellious character of the neighbouring Khattaks as 
well as by attacks from the Waziris of the adjoining border. 

A good deal of excitement had been caused in the neighbour- 

Exoiiemout about «alt. “ these mines and among the salt 

traders generally by a very heavy increase 
in the salt duty introduced in Jauuary 1850. 

a 1 
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Til February 1830 tlie Babadur Kli<d atul adjoiiiiug Khattaks 

Troubles at Bahadar Khel. advantage of the trou'hles in the Kohat 

pavss, to show signs of insubordination. On 
tins LieuteiiJint Pollock raurched with a small force * through their 
country to Latammar which he reached unopposed on 2nd March 
1850. This WHS enough to quiet the country, and iu April the salt 
duty was reduced to the present low rates. 

Ill October 1850, tlie men of Baliadar Kliel and Drish Khel 
attacked a party of Muhani levies who were protecting a working 
party empb)yed on tlie new Bannu road near Totakki. They drove 
tlicm off and took possession of the Bahadar Kliel mines ; but the 
insurrection was quelled on the arrival of a small force under Captain 
Coke and Lieutenant Pollock who reached Bahadar Khel on 10th 
October. Arrangements were now made for constructing a fort at 
Bahadar Khel. 

Hitherto the Waziris and Khattaks had been in league ; but in 
November 1851 the WaziiTs attacked the village of Bahadar Khel 
and were roughly handled by the villagers and by a company of the 
4th Punjab Infantry. This broke up the alliance; but to the present 
day the Khattaks of this border are generally ou intimate terms with 
the neighbouring Wazirls. 

The last and the most serious of these dlsturb«ancos occurred 


in the summer of 1852. There were rumours that our troops 
had met with serious reverses in Bauizai. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner Captain Coke was himself absent in Ilanizai witli his 
regiment. The Khattaks of Bahadar Kliel, Ivarrak, and Lawa- 
ghar who liad been amiojcd at the establishment of military posts 
at Narri and Latammar took advantage of our supposed difficulties 
to rise in open insurrection. They again seized the salt mines, while 
the men of Lawagliar threatened the garrison of Narri. Captain 
Coke on receipt of the news at once marched back with the 1st Punjab 
Infantry, four companies of the 3rd Punjab Infantry and two sqiia- 
dr<»ns of the 1st Punjali ('avalry. He readied Kohat on 3rd June 
and the next day made a forced march of 60 miles vid Narri to 
Bahadar Khel. The villagers having refused to give in, and having 
retired to the adjoining liills, Captain Coke dismantled their village. 
Tlieso prompt proceedings led to the submission of the men of Siir- 
dagh and Latammar within a week. Most of the Bahadar Khel 
malcontents had given in by the end of August, but the Lawaghar 
men, protected by the remoteness and the difficult character of their 
country, did not submit till the following cold weather. The village of 
Bahadar Kliel was removed to a site commanded by the new fort. 


Completion oE the new 
Bannu road and of the 
Bahadar Khel fort. 

Pacitication of the coun- 
try. 


After this the new road to Bannu was 
com})leted without further disturbance, and 
by 1853 a good fort had been constructed at 
Bahadar Khel. This part of tlie country 
lienceforward remained perfectly quiet till 


the Barak rising of 1880. 


• 350 Irregulars, a company of the l!^t Punjab Infantry and 2 guns. 
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of tho 


Lower Miranzai, 


was at that time quite 


103, Nani was at first garrisoned by the 5th Punjab Infantry 

Troops at Narrl. Oaptaia Vaughan, but tho change of 

route rendered it a i>ast of but little impor- 
tance, and when the fort of Bahadar Khel was built the troops at 
Narri were witlidrawii, except a small detachment that was retained 
there for many years afterwards. 

104. About this time the old crum- 
f bling Duraiu fort at Kohat was enlarged and 

reconstructed on a plan oi Colonel Napiers. 

It remains for me to sketch the history of Miranzai and the 
Akora Khattak ilaqa. 

105. As regards Lower Miranzai, Ghulam Haidar Khan, the 
Lower Miranzai (v’hief, was continued in charge after aimexa- 

tion as tahsihlar. Our boundary to the west 
was at that time quite unsettled. For two years no revenue was 

taken from Upper Miranzai, and Sirdar 

MiranzaHuTssi!'* Klian, Governor of Kuram, seeing tliat 

the British Government were taking no steps 
to annex it, made arrangements in 1851 for in eluding itwithiu his 
own province. The Upper Miranzai villagers objected strongly to 
passing again under Kabul rule, and petitioned the Deputy Commis- 
sioner to be annexed to the Kohat district, to which they asserted 
they had always hitherto been attached. 

lu accordance with their wdshes the Upper Miranzai villages 
were solemnly annexed by proclaruatioa 
AzUu^Khau^ August 1851. Sirdar Azim Khan in spite 

of this continued his arrangements for taking 
possession of tho tract, and detachments of Kabul Cavalry had ad- 
vanced as far as TorawarL The VVaziiis and Zaimushts were at the 
same time given khillats and instigated to continue their predatory 
attacks on the Bangaslies of the valley. Coke accordingly addressed a 
remonstrance to the Sirdar, which he forwarded by liis right hand man 
Mir Mobarak Shah, aud meanwhile pi-epared to defend Miranzai by force. 


Annexation of 
Miranzai in 1851. 


Upper 


the Upper Miranzai villages 
annexed by prociaruatiua 
Sirdar Azim Khan in spite 


106. The Wazirls bad already assembled at Biland Khel to attack 
Darsamand, when Coke in September 1851 
* sm-all military force and some Kbattak 
levies, under their Chief Kliwaj.i Mahatned 
Khan, set out on what is known as the first Miranzai expedition. 

After all there was no fighting beyond a little firing in the neigli- 
bourhood of Tlial and Bilaud Khel, and the force returneal to Kohat 
on 12th November. Coke took advantage of this opportunity to 
settle the revenue arrangements of Miranzai. 


The only object of the Upper Miranzai villages bad been to 
escape from the clntobes of the Kabul 
Upper Mi^ranzai conti- (Government. They had no intention of pay- 
ues in a state of anarchy. j . o-;.- i ^ 

lug revenue, or becoming BritisU sulijects 
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ill anything but name. Coke was exceedingly anxious to bridle tlic 
iiuriily iiiliabitanta of these parts by the constnictiou of a fort like 
that at Baliadar Khel, but his attention was too much talcou up with 
mutters elsewhere for him to interfere with any effect in Mirauzai* 

At the end of 1851 Upper Miranzui was in a state of anarchy. 
The villages hud paid no revenue since their nominal annexation j 
they resisted our civil odicials, and fought with and plundered ono 
another. 

At the same time no sooner were they attacked by Turfs and 
Wazfrfs from out side^ than they screamed out loudly for aid, urging 
absurd reasons for their past misconduct. In addition to this the 
valley was an asylum for all the murderers and robbers of Kohat and 
the neighbouring districts, who raided from it in security on the adjoin- 
ing portions of the liangu and Teri ilaqas. 


107. One or two attempts had been made in this interval to bring 


Kabul Khel Expedition 
of 1852. 


the Wazirfs and Turfs to order. In December 
1852 an expedition was sent up the Gomatti 
pass from tlie Baunii side against the Umarzai 


WaziriSj who were to some extent assisted by the Kabul Khels, and 


caravans bad from time to time been seized iu reprisal. 


108. At last, iu tlie beginning of 1855, it was determined to 

. . ^ . despatch a military force against Upper Mi- 

l^xpodi- General Chamberlain commanded and 

Captain Coke accompanied tlie expedition, 
Tlie troops first marched to Togh, when all the Upper Aliranzai 
villages gave in their submission. 

Tlie force marched thence rid Nariab to Darsamand. At this 
latter place Afridis, Zaiinushts and other hill men to the number of 
about 4,000 collected to oppose it, occupying tlie surrounding hills. On 
21)th April the enemy was attacked and routed. They fled with such 
precipitation that very few were killed. The force then niarclied into 
tlie cultivated country of the Wazirfs along the Kuram below Thai, 
on wdiich tlie Kabul Kbels submitted without fighting. This, which is 
known as the second Aliranzai expedition, lasted from 4th April to 21st 
May 1855. 

109. On 7th June 1855, Ghulam Haidar, who was Khan of 

H align and also tahsildar, was murdered by a 
relative, Mauawar. Tlie nmrderer forth with 
escaped into the Orukzai hills, Gnulain 
Haidar Khan left some young sous, and a brother Alozaffar Khan, the 
present Cinef. Captain Coke, however, at once appointed Alir Mobarak 
Shah to the vacant tahsildarship. The Hangu family were the heads 
of the neighbouring Samil clans of the Orakzais, with whom in old 
days they had habitually taken refuge, when in difficulties wdth the 
Governors of Kobat. It is not extraordinary tlierefore that these 
edaus, especially the liabia KheU, Shekhaus and Alishtis uow began to 
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raid on onr villages. Accordingly Genernlj Cliamborlain, accompanied 
ns before by Captain (-oko, led a force to Hangii. On 31st August the 


Atlack on tho Ornkzais 
near Jlaiigii, A. J), 1855, 


troops attacked the llabia Khel strongholds in 
the Samana mountains, ^vln’le a raiding party 
of Khwaja Mahomed Kban\s Kha ttaks de- 


stroyed their villages in the Khankai valley behind. After this tlio 
Orakzais submitted. The force returned to Kohat on 7th October. 


The Commissioner, Colonel Edwaides, having insisted on M(>zafFar Ivbaii 
being appointed tahsildar of Ilangu in the place of his murdered 

Captiiin Coke's r(-sigiia- Captain Coke, wlu) ol)j<'Ctc(l to the 

lion. Ilf is succeeded by removal of liis own nominee, Mir Moharak 
Captain Henderson. Shah, resigned the Deputy (.^ominissionership. 

He retained the coraruand of his regiment and continued to take a part 
in the subsequent expeditions. This was in October 1855. Captain 
Henderson who commanded the 3rd Pnnjah Infantry now became 
Deputy Commissioner, retaining at the same time his regimental 
appoiutment. 


110. In spite of tlie expedition in 1855, Upper Miranzal continued 


Third Miranzai expedition 
A, D, 


to give trouble. Tl)e Turfs had been raiding 
as l)efore : Darsamaml had withheld its 
revenue : the Zaimnshls were rebellious. This 


led to the third Miranzai expedition. Oeneral Cliamberlain, accompa- 
nied by Captain Henderson witli 4, .500 men and 14 guns, started on 21st 
October 1850, and inarched up the valley as far as Nariab. The Zai- 
muslits of Torawari continuing to ho contumacious, their village was 
attacked and the greater part of it burned. The Zaimuslds were fined. 
Darsamand liad already given in and ])aid up the revenue due. The 


The forco invades Kurain 
and j>u]iish(;s the Turis, 


force HOW marclieit up the Kurain valley, nearly 
as far as the Pewar Kotai. The Turts were 
fined Us. 8,000. 


TlicMiamai section of the Kabul Khels having murdered some 
A ad the Wazii’Is, grass-cuts, the troops now turned against this 

latter tribe. After some fighting in the hills 
beyond Biland Kliel they submitted. The force returned to Gandiour 
on 21 8t December, and after the settlement of some further difficulties 
with the Zaimushts >vas broken up. 


The local officers at this time were very desirous that the Bangash 
Government refuses to village of Biland Khel and the Trans-Kuram 
allow the annexation of lands of Thai should bc included ill British 
hi land Khel. territory. 


In spite of their representations the Government decided 
by orders dated 14th September 1858, that the river Kuram 
was to be the British boundary iu this direction. This decision 


Fresh difficulties with the 
Wazlria. 


appears to have led to fresh difficulties with 
the Wazirfs. In 1859 they raided on the 


Trans-Kuram lands of tJie village of Thai, 
and their border was generally in an unsettled state. Eventually 
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the murder of Captain Meeeham on the Bannu road near Latammal 

led to another expedition against the Kabul 
Kliels. A foree under General Chamberlain 
consisting of 3,900 men and 13 guns accom- 
panied by Captain Henderson crossed the Kurara at Thai on 
. . 20th December 1859 and marched to Maidani ; 
of ^869-60 the Waziris lost some 60 men and much 

cattle. The force broke up on 7th January 
1860. The Kabul Khel country was mapped, but the murderers 
escnj>ed ; except the ringleader Mohabbat, who not long afterwards was 
given up by the Ahmadzais and hanged. 


The Akoratappafl. Nilab. 

Disturbed state of Zira 
and Khwarra. 


111. As regards the north-eastern corner of the district, the 
Nilab tappa w\as fairly well managed by Jafir 
IChan. Afzal Khan, however, who was jiigirdar 
of the Zira and Khwarra valleys, had allowed 
his country to fall into a state of utter anarchy. 
Zira had been nearly depopulated by Jawaki inroads. The Khwarra 
Khattaks were stronger, and were more or less in league with the 
neighbouring Hasan Khels. The whole jagir was an asylum for the 
outlaws of the Pindi district who robbed and plundered at their plea- 
sure, but were safe from pursuit as soon as they had crossed the Indus. 
The village of Shekh Allahdad in especial had an unenviable notoriety, 
as being crowded with murderers and other criminals, who had been 
attracted to it as much by the advantages of its situation for purposes 
of plunder as by its sanctity. 


112. On 29th September 1853 Coke having quietly slipped down 
Afeal Khan depriv.d of ^he Khoshalgarh road, made a» unsuccessful 
the nianageraent of his attempt to surprise Shekh Allahdad. Most of 
jagir, A. D. 1854. tlic men that he had hoped to seize had fled 

before his arrival. The slate of tlie country being intolerable, Afzal 
Khan w as sent off to the Peshawar district and deprived of the man- 
agement of lus jagir which in the beginning of 185i was attached to 
the Kohat district. When Coke camped at Shadipur in November 
1854, he found almost every village in the Zira valley in ruins. Owing 
to the exertions of Mir Mobarak Shah, this state of things was soon 
rectified; the fugitive inhabitants were recalled; police stations were 
established, and in this and the following year a road was opened out 
by the Mir Kalan pass to Peshawar, Zira and Khwarra are still a wild 
and thinly peopled country, where agood deal of cattle-stealing goes on. 


113. The SLakardarra jagir was perfectly peaceful from the first, 
the Khan and leading Maliks being generally 
Shakar arra, engaged in fighting with one another in our 

courts as to the right of the former to resume the inaras enjoyed by 
the lutttr, a contest which has kept them occupied down to the present 
day. 
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114. 


The mutiny 3''ea.i‘. 
Military force of 
district. 

Detachment of troo[)8 for 
service elsewhere. 


The mutiny year was a comparatively peaceful one in Kohat. 

Oil the breaking out of the mutiny the dis- 
trict was garrisoned by the following force : — 
Infantry, 3 regiments 2,700 

Cavalry, I ditto ... 580 

Artillery ... 186 


the 


3,406 


On l4tb May one regiment of infiuitry moved on Attock. Its 
detachments were recalled from Narri and Bahadur Kind, being replaced 
by Khattaks. On 16th May most of the mounted police were sent to 
Peshawar, and were followed by COO foot police and village levies, 
most of whom, however, were in a few days sent back. Other 
military detachmerits were withdrawn to join Nicholson’s force. Tim 
2nd Punjab Cavalry martdicd to Peshawar on tlie 31st May. Ou 
29th May three companies of the 58th Native Infantry arrived at Kohat, 
The Gth Punjab Infantry was largely a Hindustani regiment, and 
the arrival of the 58th made the Hindustani element for the lime 
unpleasantly strong. The 58th men w^ere quietly disarmed uti 8tli 
July. The 3rd and Cth Punjab Infantry w’^ere eventually so reduced 
by the transfer of detachments to form the nucleus of new regiments, 
that by the end of August they could hardly muster 400 men between 
them. To snp})ly the place of regular troops, local levies were raised 
to the number of 100 horse and 300 foot. Khwaja Mahomed Khan 
with a portion of these held the posts ou the Bannu road. 


'Wlien Coke (then at Bannu) was ordered down country, Mir 
Mobarak Sl»ah (5th June) started off to join 

to the 1st Punjab Infantry during the cam- 
paign. Mir Mobarak Shah was liimself killed in fight soon after. 
These are the only levies that left the district for Hindiistau. 


As a rule, the people did not object to serve at Peshawar and 
volunteered readily for service at home, but shirked going south-east. 


Levies sent to Peshawar. 


The following levies 
Peshawar : — 


16th May, Bahadur Sher Khan Baiigash 
19th May, Khattak villagers 
Ditto, Haiigu ditto 
27th May, Kohat ditto 
30th ditto, Police and Jail Guard ... 
31st ditto, Jafir Khan’s levies 
26th June, Shakurdarra ditto 


Total 


were despatched to 


Horse. Foot. 
50 80 

50 83 

42 198 

174 
42 

1 1 82 

1 4t 

1 54 703 
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Baliadur Slier Kliau remained at Pes.liawar for many 
montlis, and rendered good service, for which he was afterwards 
handsomely rewarded. 

The border tribes during this time kept unusually quiet, though 

Slate of border tribes. “ deal of anxiety was felt with regard to 

them, A.t one time the bamil tribes on the 
Ilangn border assumed a hostile attitude, and one iinsucoessful raid 
was attempted by the Utmau Khels. With the full of Delhi all appre- 
hension ceased. 


116. Major Henderson died at Kohat on 21st Aug'iist 18fil. He 

succeeded by Captain Shortt and Captain 
Munro, who held tlie district till 1866. Du- 
ring this period there is little to record till 
the closing of the Kohat pass in 18G5. 


Death of M<ajor Ilendersoii, 

A, n 1801. 


The Kohat pass had been closed for a few days in September 1859 
by Captain Mnnro, and a^ain for a few daj’s 
froSutLytoiwfA.T i». September 1860, by Captain Henderson 

owing to petty disagreements with the Afridfs. 
It was again closed owing to internal dissensions among the tribes in 
the beginning of 1865, and remained closed for a year and a half. At 
last the various disputes were finally settled, and the pass was reopened on 
the 6th November 18(56, The Hasan Khels however continued to bo 
eontnmaeious, and it was not till they had been blockaded, and prepara- 
tions had been made for an expedition against them, that they were 
brought to terms in the beginning of 1867. Meanwhile in April 
1866 Lieutenant Cuvagnari had succeeded to tlie charge of the district 
which he held with a few breaks till 1877. 


Towards the end of 1867 the Bazofis also became troublesome. 
„ . ,, In March 1868 they carac down in force to 

icTKoti trou 3 es, 1 > — . mouth of the Oblaii pUvSs where they ^vere 

attacked by a force under Colonel Jones. The attempt was unsuccess- 
ful, and Captain Iluxton, commanding the 3rd Punjab Infantry, ^vas 
on this occasion killed while trying to storm the enemy’s position. 


On 25th February 1869 Colonel Keyes led a retaliatory expedition 
into the Bazoti country, A sudden raid was made on the village of Gara 
which Was destroyed. The troops were unable to reach Danakhula as 
had been originally intended. Our forces retired with trifling loss, the 
enemy hanging on their rear. On 4th April the Bazotis and other 
Daulatzais tendered their submission aud agreed to pay a fine of 
Rs. 1,200. 


116. In this same year the Kabul Kliel and Tazi Khel Waziris 
DemouRtrations against attacked Thai, and carried olF seven or eight 
the Kabul Khel Waziris in hundred head of Cattle. This was in revenge 
1869 and 1874, Murder of fQj. ^ Turi attack on them in 1866 supposed to 
captamhuanforth. been iustigutcd by tlio Thai meu. 
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Coinnel Kej’^ea in April 18G9 with a force of ahout 1,000 men raado 
a demonstration against them, and on his arrival at Thai the Kabul 
Khels came to terms surrendering the btolcn property with a fine of 
Us, 2,000. 


On 15th April 1870 Captain Stainforth was murdered in the 
pass. Some fines were inflicted and one of the murderers was 
hanged. 


117. Ill April 1874 the Deputy Commissioner took a small 
military force up to Tlial by way of a demonstration against the 
Waziris against whom there was a long list of olhinces. A satisfactory 
settlement was arrived at, and fines aggregating lls. 12,000 were rea- 
lized without the use of force. In this year there was a great coali- 
tion of the Samil tribes against the Saiads of 
'J’fra. The Saiads w^erc overpowered and had 
to take refuge in British territory, but owing to disagreements among 
their adversaries they were able in a few mouths to regain possession 
of their villaores and lands. 


Disturbances in Tira. 


ConimcTicemont of the 
Scttlciueut in 1871. 


In December 1874 tlie permanent Settle- 
ment of the district was commenced under 
the superintendence of Major Hastings. 


118. In 1875 our relations with the pass Afridfs were again 
disturbed, owing to the proposals for the coii- 
^ tr()ni)ic‘s, struction of a good road through the pass. Tliesc 
proposals luul been first mooted by Captain 
Cavagnari in 1873. He had been assured by Bahadur Slier Khan, 
wlio liad now niaujiged the pass Afridis for nearly 25 years, that there 
would be no difliculty in persuading the pass men to agree to the 
project, aiul eventually in July 1875 the Government of India sanc- 
tioned the pro|)osjil on this understanding. By October, liowevcr, it was 
clear that the Afridis as a body would not willingly consent to the new 
road. They grew more and more excited and contumacious. On 27tli 
December i875 the pass was closed, and ou7tli February 1876 the Pass 
Afridis were formally blockaded. 

This had but little effect. On IGth February they burned tlie 
towers on the Kotal, and the Jawaki and Daulatzai garrisons were 
expelled, probably with their own secret consent to the arrangement. 
Some crops belonging to Akhorwals in the Pesliawar valley were 
cut under the protection of our troops, but otherwise no active 
measures were taken against the malcontents. Both the Jawakis 
and the Hasau Khels were inclined to he troublesome, and constaut 
raids were occurring all along tlie Adam Khel border. In July the 
Jawakis agreed to pay up the fine against them, hut the Ilassan Khels 
continued to be recalcitrant, and on 30tU August 1876 they were in- 
cluded iu the blockade. 
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During tlie winter a Hasan Khel outlaw named Naim Sliah was 
tlie terror of tlie Pesliawar border aud had the audacity to attack the 
thainia and plunder the bazaar at Naushera. 

The blockade being quite iueflFective the alternative lay between 
o carrying out the road project by force, which 

pass Afridis. would have necessitated a general campaign 

against the Adam Khel, or coming to terms 
with the pass Afiidis on the basis of a postponement of the project. 

The latter course was selected. The Hasan Khels were gained 
over to tlie side of Government and after a good deal of discussion 
it was arranged that the Government was to have the right of making 
a good road down tlie steep slope on the north side of the Kotal, and 
that the repair of the remainder of the road through the valley sliould 
he left to tlie Afridis. They also surrendered some plundered property 
and paid a fine of Rs. 3,000. Their former allowances were now re- 
stored to the pass men with an addition for the Kotal road, and the 
pass was reopened on 2tth March 1877, Bahadur Slier Khau being 
made a Nawab for his services. 

Tlie Jawaki disturbances commenced soon after, and tl‘ese were 
followed by the Afghan war, aud with the exception of the portion 
passing over the Kotal, the road througli the pass has never been 
touched. 


119. The misbehaviour of the Jawakis during the pass blockade, 
more especially in the matter of the Kotal 
disturbances, drawn on them tlie displeasure of 

‘ the local authorities, and the forfeiture of their 

jur oTifein. allowances (Us. 2,000 a year) had been mooted 

at the time of the final Settlement with the pass Afrfdis. The forfeiture 
had not been formally announced, but the Jawakis wore in an uneasy 
state, which in July 1877 resulted in an outbreak. Among other 
offences they carried off a large number of Commissariat mules aud 
cut up a party of sepoys going ou leave. They wore at once lilockad- 
ed, but the length of their border, and its propinquity to the Khuslial- 
garh road made the blockade more troublesome to the blockading side 
than to the Jawakis. 


Ou 30tU August there was a small military expedition, columns 
being suddenly marched into the Jawaki coun- 
Expedition into Jawaki ^ from Various directions. There was no 

terntory, August 18i 7. . * . 

serious opposition; the troops, however, re- 
tired the same day, and the demonstration had but little effect. A 
military occupation of the Jawaki territory was at last decided on. 
In the beginning of November 1877 a force under General Keyes 
Occupation of the coun- entered the Torki valley from the south, while 
try and their tinal submis- General Boss marched into the Bori valley 

from the Peshawar side. Gradually the whole 
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coni.try was explored, and the Jawakfs being expelled from their moat 
secluded recesses had to take refuge with the adjoining tribes. They 
wero eventually allowed to submit on easy conditions, their former 
share in the pass allowances being resumed. Tiie troops were finally 
withdrawn from Jowaki land in Match 187H, 

120. Hardly was the Jawaki afTair over when the Afghan war 
The Afghan war. Dis- commenced. The main road to Kuram runs 
turbed state of the Mir- for nearly a hundred miles through the Kohat 
aiizai border. district, the resources of which were much 

strained by the requirements of the troops marching through. In 
Nt)vemher 1878 General Roberts^ force wliich had been collecting at 
Thai crossed tlie Kuram eti route for the Peiwar Kotal. The war, 
and more especially the Kliost expedition, excited the fanaticism of 
the border tribes above Hangu and our own villagers in Upper Miran- 
zai were probably to some extent affected by the contagion. In. 
consequence of this it was difficult to guard the line of road. Serais 
were burned, coolies and travellers were murdered, and occasional 
raids were committed both by Zaimuslits, Orakzais and Waziiis. 

The attacks of these last, however, were rather directed against 
the Thai convoy route from Bannu and the road up the Kuram 
valley than against tl»c Koliat district itself. The cup of the Zai* 
inushts and of the western Orakzais being at last full, an expedition was 
directed against them in the end of 1879. On 8th December, General 

Tytler, accompanied by the Deputy Com- 
tim** inissioner,M ajor Plowdcn, entered tlic Zaimuslit 

country from tlie side of the Kuram with a 
force of about 3,000 men. After a victorious march, during which 
he stormed their principal strongholds, ho returned to Miranzai by 
tlie Sangroba valley, reaching Thai ou December 23rd. His return 
liad l)eeu hurried by the bad news that Sir Frederick Roberts^ force 
had been shut up in the Sherpur cautonineuts. Still the results of 
the expedition had been considerable. The Zaimushts had been 
crushed, and paid up at once a fine of Rs. 21,000. The Alisherzais, 
fearing tliat their turn would come next, had also paid up a heavy 
Fine. The Mamuzais were ready to pay up, but there was some hitch, 
and finding that no further military measures against them were in 
contemplation, they afterwards refused. Some other tribes also 
escaped the punishment that they deserved. 


121. In March 1880 the convoy route from Banna to Thai was 


Conduct of the Wazlrls, 
raid into their territory 
and their submusiou, Oc- 
tober 1880 . 


finally closed owing to the constant attacks by 
raiders, consisting principally of Dauris, Khost- 
wals, and men belonging to the remoter Wazfri 
tribes. The continued misbehaviour of tho 


Waziris in the ueighbourbood of Biland Kliel 

and along the Manduri road at last called imperatively for puuisbmeut. 
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On 27 til October 1880 General Gordon led a small force about 800 
strong against tlie Kabul Klicl and Malik Shalii Waziiis. He sur-» 
prised them on the Cluirkannai plateau, and seized a large quantity of 
cattle. On this, they immediately submitted and paid up a tine of 
Its. 13,200, The whole business was over in a day, and the force re- 
turned to Thai on the 28th. 


122, During the war there was a great demand for men both 

as guards and labourers on the line of road up 

Ihc Barak disturbances. ai „ ij- . n rni • i. 

the Kurarn valley. Ihese were m a great 

measure supplied by our old friend, the Khattak, Cliief wlio had been 
made a Nawub in 1873, and a K.C.S.I. in May of the same year, 
and was now Nawab Sir Khwnja Mahomed Khan. This service was 
very nnpopnlar. At last in March 1880 large numliers of the Darak 
Kliattakfi, who were employed at Thai, ran away to their homes. The 
movement among the Baraks rapidly developed into a sort of insur- 
rection against the Nawab^s antliority. In June and July it became 
difficult to execute criminal or civil processes in the portion of the 
district lying south of the Teri toi. Prisoners were forcibly released 
and all Government was at a standstill. In August 1880 a small 
force was marched into the heart of the Barak country, when most of 
tlie malcontents submitted, though a complete pacification of the Lawa- 
ghar tract was not effected for more than a year afterwards. 


123. Nawab Babadar Sher Khan died iii August 1880, lie 
had managed the puss Afridis for 29 years. He 
luKi Kban' was succeeded as a temporary measure by his 

CJiaiigrs ia mauagcmciii of brother Atta Khan, but in June 1882 our rela- 
Kobatpass. tioiis with these tribes were placed under tlie 

direct control of the Deputy Commissioner, tiie 
employment of a local Khan as a middleman being dispensed witli. 


124. During the Afghan war a small portion of the Kurarn val- 
ley including Biland Khel was annexed to the 
Kohat district. When Kurarn was evacuated 
by our troops in Octolier 1880, the Deputy 
Commissioner advocated the retention of a 
j)ortion of tliis tract on the same grounds as 
had been fruitlessly urged in 1858. The proposal was disallowed, and 
the Kurarn river once more became the district frontier. 


Kvnouatioa of Kurarn. 

0 o VO rn ra c a t fl (xu d es 

not to retain Biland 
Khcl. 


Ill the I>cginning of 1881 the troops stationed at Thai and in 
the Miranzai valley were finally withdrawn, and the district reverted 
to its normal state. 


OnU^cra who have been 
eonneeted with the district 
as Comini aaiouets and De- 
puty Comnussiioiiers. 


125. Lists are annexed of the officers 
who have managed the district as Commis- 
sioners and Deputy Commissioners since an- 
nexation. Officers who have held charge for 
less than three mouths have been omitted. 
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JjUI oJ Coiiituifiswnet\*i toho have hekl charge of the Peshawar Division 

sitice 4tn/nPxatio7i . 


Kudk'S. 

From 

To 

Lt.-Col. V. Mackosoii, v.v.. 

M.'irch 18a2 

Sept. 185;}. 

Cnpt. II. 11. James, Comr. 

Sept. Gsrid 

Nov. 185.'}. 

LI..-C 0 I. n. B. Edwiinles 

Nov. isr>j 

Peb, 1857. 

Lt.-Col. J. Nio]iolsoii,Oiy^. Comr. 

Eel). 1857 

May 1857. 

Col. If. B. EdwarJes 

May 1857 

April 1850, 

Capt. H. K. Janjt\s 

May 180 !) 

Feb. 18(;2. 

Major R d. Taylor 

March 18012 

Sept. 1808, 

Ca])i, 11 . R. James 

Nov. l.HOJ 

Oct. 18fit. 

Col. J. K. Beoclier 

Nov. 18(M 

June 18G0. 

Mr. 1). C. Maciial)]) 

June 18(»0 

fluly 1800. 

Major P. R. Pollock 

July 18(»() 

Nov. 18(!(;. 

IMr.' D. C. Mnciiabli 

1 Nov. 

January 1 8(!7. 

Major P. R. Pollock 

Feb- 1807 

Marcli 1871. 

Mr. I). C. Maenalib 

March 1871 

March 1871. 

Lt,.CoI. P. R. Pollock 

March 1871 

Oct. 187f>. 

Mr. 1). C. M.'iciimI)!) 

Get. 1870 

Dec. 1871). 

Col. Sir P. R. I’ollock, K.r\s.i. .. 

January 1877 

Mist March 1878. 

lit.-Ool. W. G. WatcrUoia 

1 st April 1878 ... 

2;5rd Nov. 1878. 

Mr. 1). 0 . Macnabb 

21 th Nov. 1878 ... 

8 t]i June 1871). 

lit -Col. G. Waterficld 

hih June 1870 

2;5rd April 1880. 

Col, J. W. H. .lohnstoiic 

2 Jth April 1880 .. 

2 l)tli Aucrurtt 1880 . 

Col. W. G. Watorlicld, c.a.i. ... 

JOth Aufj:ust 1880 

31st March 1881. 

Mr. .J. G. Conli'.rv 

1 st April 1881 

5th April 188;}. 

Col W. 0. AVutm-licld 

21st April 188J ... 1 



List of the Officers who have held the post of Depiitg Conmiissione^'s of 
this District since nrmexation. 


Names. 

Tkrm ok 

Off ICE. 

From 

To 

Lt. F. R, Pollock, Asst.-C'^omr. 

June 18Pj 

;{lst May 18,51. 

C.^a p t . J oh n C ok e ... 

1st June 1851 

Oct. 1855. 

,, B. H(*ri(]orson 

Oct. 1855 

7tli April 1858. 

„ S. Graham, OfTi?. 

Htli April 1858 .. 

20th Peb. 185!). 

,, A. A. Munro, Ort'g, 

21st Pel). 1851) .. 

15t1i Dec. 1850. 

„ B. rieiider.^on 

10 til Dec. 1851) .. 

2 1st August 1801, 

,, J. R, G, G. Shortt 

21th August 1861 

2l.«!t Dec. 18()1. 

,, A. A, Munro 

22nd Dec. 1801 .. 

28th Peb. 186;}. 

„ J. R. G. G. Sbortt 

I. si March 1808 .. 

0th April 1866. 

Lt. P. L. N. Cavagnari 

10th April 1800 ... 

;}rd April 1870. 

Capt. C. Ik Macaulay 

4th April 1870 

;}rd July 1870. 

„ P. 1;. N. Cavagnari 

4th July 1870 

28th Feb. 1871. 

,, T. J. C. Plowden 

1st March 1871 

15th January 187;}. 

„ P. L. N. Cavagnari 

IGth January 1878 

12tli May 1877. 

„ T. J. C. Plowden 

28rd May 1877 ... 

12th May 1881. 

Mr. IT. St. G. Tucker 

18th May 1881 ... 

12t1i Sept. 1881. 

Major T. J. 0. Plowden 

Mr. 11. St. G. Tucker 

IDth Sept. 1881 ... 
loth Dec. 1881 .. 

27th Oct. 1881. 
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PART III,— The People. 

Population — Languages — Religions — Population according to tribes — Physique and 
Ou intoter — Dross, lieo , Amiiseia outs fairs, v^c , — Position of women, Betrothal, 
JMarriage — Naming — Burial, Ac., — Education — Use of Tobacco, Drugs, and Spirits. 


POPULATION. 

126. The total population of the district 
’’y Censii* take.i on 17th February 
1881 amounted to 181,51*0 — distributed as 

follows : — 


Tabsil Kohat 
„ Haugu 

„ Teri 


65,245 

36,;i()8 

79.987 

181,540 


The number of males is 109,369 to 80,171 females. The dif- 
ference between tlie sexes is mainly owing to 
females^ over reasons. In the first place officers and 

soldiers in the army amounted at the time of 
the Census to about 5,000 men and another thousand may be added for 
camp followers. Very few of them had their familicvs witli them. 
The excess of males over females in Kohat alone including the 
cantonment amounted to over 6,000. In the second place in the 
winter months large numher of Ghalzais, AlVidiSj Waziris, Mohmands 
and others come to the salt mines ; while both Afridis and Orakzais 
trade to a large extent in grass and wood. Among these men pre- 
dominate very largely over women, the salt traders especially being 
almost exclusively men. 

127. As regards religion the population 
according to following heads 


Classified according to 
rciigiou. 


Christians 

Mnhammadans 

Hindu.s 

Siklia 

Jains and Sarogis 
Misceliunoous 


105 

169,219 

9,828 

2,240 

41 

107 


181,640 


Most of the Sikhs shown in the statement belonged to regiments 
serving at Kohat and Thai. Many of the Hindus of Miranzai also 
claim to be Sikhs, and nearly all the Tirah Hindus are Sikhs, thougli 
differing in many ways from the Sikhs of the Paujab, 

128, Of the whole population of 181,540, 147,083 were born 
in the district. Of the remainder (33,457) 
^ * 16,000 consist of trans-border traders and of 
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Orakzai and Afndi cultivators, who have settled iii our villages. 
The remainder are mostly PanjAbis aud down country men. 


Classification accortling 
to trades and professions. 


129. The adult-male populatioa ia classi- 
fied as follows 


Government Employes. 


Army 

••• «*• 


• •• 

4.910 

Police ... 

• •• ••• 

• t* 

• • • 

1,133 

Chaiikidara 

••• ••• 


«•* 

233 

Otker Employes 

• •• • • • 

• •• 

• « 

1,186 



Total 

• •• 

7,462 

Servants 

« *• 

• •• 


1,151 

Shop-keepers 


. 1 1 

... 

2,295 

Traders in Salt 

•• 



847 

<Tir:iss and Wood-sellers 

... 


1,479 

Other Tiuders an 

d Merchants 


... 

473 



Total 

• «* 

5,094 

Mullas 



« • t 

794 


Trades, 




Carpenters 


• . » 


593 

Weavers ... 

••• 

••• 

• • • 

845 

Tailors 

... 

••• 

• • • 

104 

Py(»rs ... 

... ••• 

• . . 

• • 

207 

Gtildsiniths 


••• 

» • * 

274 

Potters 

••* ••• 

••• 

• •• 

248 

Phuksmiths 

••• ••• 

«•* 

• • • 

502 

Cobblers ... 

... 

••• 

• •t 

530 



Totiil 


3,363 


Agvictdlural Popu hiil on . 



Proprietors 

... 


• • • 

24.264 

Tenants 

••• ... 

• • • 

• • • 

8,208 


r Hal is (farm servants) 

• •• 

«• V 

710 

Farm Laborers . 

.. < ( Jharihars 


• •• 

244 


( Mazdms (laborers) 


»•* 

266 



Totnl 


33,800 

Coolies 




3,687 

Phishtis 


■ at 

... 

259 

Sweepers 


• •• 

• •• 

372 

Barbers ... 

• • • ••• 



7G4 

Dhobis ... 

••• ••• 

• • t 


147 

Miscellaneous 


• •• 

• . . 

4,063 





9.292 



Total 


60,956 


LANGUAGES. 

130. Paslitu is the language of the district except in Shalcar- 
darra and the tracts along the Indus. The 
Common language of the pi,t|iau villagers who form the great bulk of 
s nc IS as u. population understand no other language. 
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The Awans and llindkis talk a very corrupt Panjabi in their 

. , , h()m<‘s, but know Paslitu as well. A few 

Iljiidki siH'akiTii^ races. i i i i i i i*i.» 

^ lamoardai'S here and there know a little 

Hindustani or Panjabi, otlierwise the Patbaus seldom know any but 

their own language. 

The Khattaks and Niazis, as miglit be expected from their 
origin, talk a rough dialect of the Kandahari 
Pashtu. The Pangashes speak the hard Kabuli 
Pashtu, as do the Afrulis and Orakzais. A IJangash says Pekhaiir ; 
a Khattak pronounces it Peshawar. The Barak Khattaks have a 

very broad pronunciation^ changing the a’.v into o^s and au^s. The 
word razi would in their dialect be pronounced rozi or rauzL The 
language of the Bangashes is not as clear as the Yusafzai Pashtu, 
and that of the hill tribes is much worse. 


Dialects of Paslitu. 


Number speaking PasliLu 
aucl Panjabi. 


At the late Census 136,334 of the popula- 
tion were recorded as talking Pashtu and 
‘.i 5,020 as talkiiig Panjihi. 


RELIGIONS. 

131. The population of the district is mainly Muhammadan (See 
Populaiioii mainly Mu- population, para 127. j 4 he Hindus aud Siklis 
hnmmadau. call fur uo s|)ecial remarks. 

The bulk of the Muhammadans of the district aud of the neigh- 
bouring trans-border tribes are Siinis. 

rroportiuii oi J^hiahs k) Out of a total of 160,219 Muhammadans in 
Sunis tlic district, 158^628 are Sunis and 10,591 

Ihcjr disthbuiiun. Shiuhs. The latter are distributed us follows : — 


Tahsil 

Kohat 

0,829 


Hangu 

3,749 


Tori 

13 



10,591 


The Shiahs are confined to a portion of Samilzai and Hangu and to 
the adjoining portion of Tirah. The Khattaks, Niazis, Awans and 
most of the Bangashes within our border aud the Afridis, Waziiis, 
Zaimushts and most of the Orakzais beyond are Sunis. 

There are no Shiahs in Miranzai above the town of Hangu. In 
the Kuram valley the strong tribe of the Turis is Shiah. 
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132. The followin«^ statement shows the religion of the 

LUt of Shiah villages. different villages in tlie Shiah part of the 
country: — 


8uni, 

Shiah. 

Alixod. 

Miiliammadtai. 
jNasrat Khe). 

Darvi Khel. 

^hikarkot 

Slierkot 

Alizai ... 

Khadizai ... 

Uslitarzai 

Kachiii 

Marai 

TV , . • f SlieUlmns are Sutiis. 

Ibralunua. | Remaiuder Shiaba. 
Haisan mainly Shiahs. 

Pazar. 

Hahar Mela. 

H angu. 

Lodi Khel. 

\sl.al,uB;Lel J 

1 ^ 

1 


Shiah tribes of the The Orakzai tribes of the Shiah faith are 
Orakzaia. the Sipaiahs, Maiii Khels, Bar-Muhammad 

Khels and Abdul Aziz Khcls. 


All these tribes border on the Sbiab portion of Samilzai and are 
under the religious influence of a Saiad family residing at Kilae, and 
generally known as the Tirah Saiads. 


These Orakzai tribes are said to have been converted by the Tirah 
Saiads about the begiuning of the present 
Their Conversion. century. The Bangashes of Samilzai were 

probably converted a little earlier, but could not freely admit to being 


Shiahs during Kabul rule. 


A portion of the Ali Kliel Orakzais are also Shiahs ; but these lie 
away from the Shiah countiy of which I have been speaking. 


The Saiads of Hangu, Ushtarzai, Shahii Khel and Sherkot are all 
Saiad families of Shiah Siiiahs and allied by descent to the Tirah 
faith. family. The latter have a strong connection 

ill Kuram, where some of their leading members habitually reside. 
The Saiads of Marai (Gul Badshah, &c.,) are Shialis, but belong to a 
dilferent family. 

The family of Phul Badshah of Jangal who are Jalani Saiads 
are Siiuis, as are nearly all Saiads resident in 
Shni Saiads. Siiui portion of the country. 

The Saiads of Pir Khel and Mansur Kliel are said to be descended 
\ from the Pir Tarikhi, mentioned in Major 

Followers of Pir Tankhi. Settlement Report of the Peshawar 

district. Pir Tarikhi had at one time a great following, especially 
among the Khattaks. There are now no acknowledged members of the 
sect remaining. 

a 5 
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CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO TRIBES. 


133. Aft regards the classification of the population according 
clussifyiij^ ti ihoSj 1 have had to tinst to the informa** 
the population correctjy ao- tion collected at the late Census. A good deal 
cordiiij? to tribes. [fotible has bccii tilkeu iu recompiling the 

statistics, as sections of a tribe had often been shown separately from 
the main body of the tribe, the result of which was considerable 
confusion. The fact that in these Census statist!^ no effort is made to 
distinguish between temporary visitors and residents, makes the returns 
much less valuable for district purposes than they otherwise would be. 
In Kohat the number of Adam Khols, Orakzais,Wazii is and (Ihalzais who 
come down for trading purposes is very large especially in the winter, 
when tlic Census was taken, Adam Khels and Orakzais are also to a 
large extent permanently located iu the district as cultivators. 

134. The principal tribe in the district are 
Jho Khnttaks. Kluittuks, numbering 66,663. Tliesc are 

distributed as follows : — 


Teri tahsil 

54,113 

Akora tappas ... 

i;,2r)0 

Shakardarra 

3,375 

Remainder of Kohat tahsil 

1,583 

Ilangu tahsil ... 

1,232 


GO, 6(53 


The Sagri Khattaks, mostly resident iu the Shakardarra tappa, 
number 4,050. There are also 733 Bhangi Khels, who are scattered 
about Shakardarra and the Teri tahsil. These are iiicluded iu the 
above figures. 

135. Next to the Khattaks come the 
ihe Banyaslics. Bangashes whoso distribution is as follows : — 


Baizai 

... 2,289 

Saniilzai 

... 4^242 

Lower Miranzai 

... 5,009 

Upper Miranzai 

... G,7b(5 

Teri tahsil 

791 

Akora tappas and Shftkf rdarra 

86 

Total 

19,183 


There is hardly a Bangash in the Akora tappas. In Baizai though 
the dominant tribe, yet they are outnumbered by Niazis and other 
associated tribes. 


136. The Niazis number 4,010 nearly all in 
Baizai and Lower Mirauzai. 
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Men of trans-border 
tribes living in tha 
district. 


Among Pathans of trans-border tribes the 


following are numerous 


Orakzais. 


Afridifl (nearly all Adam Kliels) ... ... 6,801 

Orakzais ... ... ... ... 7.889 

ZaimusUts ... ... ... 1.370 

Wazii’is ,,, at* 1,370 

Ghalzais ... ... ... ... 2,609 

137. Afridis are most numerous in Baizai. When the large 

tracts, now forming the crown villages of Shali- 
' pur, Jarma and Kiiarmatu, were farmed out at 

annexation to lessees, the latter located numerous small hamlets of 
Pass and Jawaki Afridis. The Jawakis also hold Uppi^r Gandiali 
and are numerous in the adjoining village of Togli. The Hazid Khels 
are a Jawaki section, though now separated from the main tribe. 

In Lower Miranzai Malikdiu Khel Afridis are numerous iu the 
villages of Mirobak and Babar Mela. These are colonies brought 
down by retired native officers of that trilie. 

Tliere are scarcely any Afridis in Teri and Upper Miranzai, and 
very few in the Akora Khattak tappas in spite of tlieir proximity to 
the Adam Khel country. 

138. Of the Orakzais, according to the Census, 1,381 are in 

^ , . Baizai, most of tliem being non-residents of the 

Bazoti and other adjoining tribes who sell wood 
or grass at Kohat, or come down during the winter with their cattle. 

In the Samilzai villages towards Kachai there are permanently set- 
tled Orakzai cultivators. Tlie Orakzais also occupy numerous vSmall ham- 
lets iu Lower Miranzai especially round Hangn, where there was a large 
tract of land under the control of the Khan of Hangn, by whom 
they have been gradually brought down. Many of these hamlets 
have now been separated off from Hangn Khas and form separate 
mauzas. Similar hamlets have been formed along the Orakzai border 
in the portion of Lower Miranzai above Hangn. In this part of the 
district the old villages of Barabbas Khel, Kotgai, Baliamin, and others 
are held by the Bangash and Niazi proprietors, but numerous handa$ 
or outlying hamlets have sprung up in their lands which arc occupied 
by Orakzai tenants. The latter are increasing in numbers and iu 
parts will soon outnumber the Bangashes. In Upper Miranzai the pro- 
portion of Orakzais is much smaller — the majority being confined to 
the Akhel village of ChAppri and the Alikhel village of Shiiiawari. 

Both Afridis and Orakzais are cramped for land in tlicir own 
country and gladly settle wherever they can get land in the Kohat and 
Hangu valleys. They are not very desirable colonists — owing to their 
criminal propensities. 

, The Zaimushts are nearly all in Upper Miran- 

zai, where they own the large village of Torawari, 

Wazir'ia and Ghalzais The Waziris aud Ghalzais are mostly nomads 
who bring down their flocks at the beginning of 
the cold weather and move off again in the spring. 


The Zaimushts. 


Waziris and Ghalzais. 
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Total Patban popula- 
tion. 


The total Pathan population is 116,313 or 61 
per cent, of the whole. 

139. After the Pathans ia numerical importance come the 

TheAwaiis. Awans numbering 16,080. They are found for 

the most part in the villages south and east of 
Kohat and along the Indus. They have probably immigrated at 
various times from the Rawal Pindi district. Most of the Awau 
villages have been settled for many generations and there is generally an 
absence of tradition as to when they arrived. Asa rale the Awans do 
not own distinct villages, but are scattered about among the Pathans. 

Saiads number 7,752 and Sheklis and Kiireslns 4,337. The 
Rniads aiifl remamiug remaining Muhammadan popuhntiou including 
Muhammadan popula- artizans and the shop-keepers in towns and 
villages amounts to 24,805. 

140. A^Yans and the Panjabi-speaking portion of the rural 
population are classed together by the Pathans 
under the general name of Ilindkis. As a rule the 

village artizans, the carpenter, the smith and the potter are Ilindkis, 
but in the remoter portions of Teri and Miranzai the artizans more 
usually (dairn to be Pathans and have been classified as such. 

141. Hindus and Sikhs at the Census numbered 12,068. Of 

HimlusandSiklm. S cantonments at 

Kohat and Inal. Tlie proportion of Hindus 
to Mnharamadans for the whole district excluding cantonments is less 
than one to twenty. The proportions for the different tahsils are : — 
Kohat ... ... ... 1 to 18 

ITangii ... ... ... 1 to 12 

Teri ... ... 1 to 25 


tiou. 


Ilindkia. 


142. The annexed statement shows 
according to tribes in a tabular form. 


the population classified 


Kamo of tribe. 


Population. 


Klmttaks, inoluding Sdgris and Bliangi Kho 
Baiiga.slios ,,, 

Niazis ... 

Awans ... ... 

Afridis, including Adam Kliols 

Orakzais 

Zaimuslits 

Wazins 

Glial za IH 

Saiads ... ... 

Sheklis and Kilre.sliis 

Hindus and Sikhs ... 

Misoelltiiicous 

Total 


CG ,(>63 
19,1 8:{ 
4,040 
1(!,080 
5,801 
7,881) 
1,370 
1,376 
2,669 
7,752 
4,337 
12,068 
32,312 


181,640 
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PHYSIQUE AND CHARACTER. 

143. The people of the district are of light brown complexion 

Physical characteristics. with black hair and eyes. Some are nearly 
as fair as lliuropeaus, and brown hair and blue 
or grey eyes are not uncommon. 

The upper classes, as usual, are a good deal fairer than the ordinary 
population. 

These vary a good deal in , Bangashes and Khattaks, who form 

different piuts of the dis- tlie main portion of the population, vary a 

good deal iu dress and appearance in different 

parts of the district. 

144. The Bangashes of Kohat are a tall good looking set of men. 

They shave their heads and clip short their 
" beards like the people of Peshawar. 

This is especially the case with the young men who are smart and 
well set up. Among tlie older men Iiaudsome well-grown beards are 
common, especially among the Mian Khels. Like all the Siiuis of 
the district they clip short the middle of the moustache for the space 
of two or three fingers. 

They are ncatiii their dress, which is generally white. They have 
not much character for courage and have more than once shown tho 
white feather when brought in contact with the neiglibouring Affidis. 

The Shiah Bangashes of Sainilzai are a much braver race, espe- 

The Shiah Bangashes. those of Marai, who though mean in 

appearance and few in number defy their hill 
neighbours to touch them. The people of Kachai and Ushtarzai also 
hold their own. A good many of them arc enlisted for the native 
army, and tliey also take service largely iu Bhopal and the Deccan, 

The men of Muhamtmulzai, Alizai and Khadizai like tlie men of 
Kohat are wanting iu courage. The Samilzai men dress in white 
with coloured liuigfs and turbans of a peculiar pattern, which are 
extensively woven in these parts. Many of tlie Ushtarzai men arc very 
good looking and some are remarkably fair. The Sliiali Bangashes do 
not clip the inoustaclie. 

The Bangashes of Upper Miranzai dress in dark blue turbans 
^ ^ and sliirts, with a grey sheet by way of lungi.->^ 

Upper Xhey arc rather below the middle lieight with 
spare figures, and lean hungry faces lik (3 the 
neighbouring hillmen. Tiicy are a cruel treacherous race, but are said 
to l)e hospitable and at one time l»ad a character for simplicity and 
veracitj^, wliich now they hardly deserve. They shave tiicir iieads and 
generally eradicate the hair of the greater part of the chin and cheeks 
with the aid of tweezers {licha). The oliject is to leave notliing 


* This (lark blue dro.'^s was till fifty or sixty years a, tiro eominoii to ail the l?n n '.gashes * 
but except towards Upper Miranzai luvs now been driven outlay whitfj. E]|)]iin.stone 
in wriliiii? of hi.s journey to Kabul inenlions that the retainorti of the Kohat Chief 
who met him on the road were all (lre.sse.l in blue- 
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The Baraks. 


except the ends of the moustache, and a Newgate fringe about an inch 
wide all round the face ; but many of them stop short of this pitch 
of excellence. 

145. The Khattaks of the Darra west of Teri in their dress and 

ThcKhatlaksoftheDarra. appearauce approximate to tlieir neighbours 

ot Upper Mininzai. They are a fine manly race. 

The Baraks Ihirak Khattaks who occupy the south of 

tlie Teri country are very dilFerent. They are 
a tall, heavily built, stolid race, with shaggy liair cut level with the 
bottom of the ear and thick beards kept down to a hand breadth in 
length. They liave departed least in appearance of all the Khattaks from 
the old Pawiiula type. They are slovenly in their dress, which is 
gener<ally of white cotton and seldom washed. They work their turbans 
into a sort of rope, which is loosely twisted round the head and they 
wear a white sheet as a Inngf. Out in the fields their dress consists of a 
long kurta or shirt reaching to the ankles, cottou in summer and 
woollen in winter, with a bit of rope round the waist as a girdle. They 
lire a simple honest race, sturdy and independent, very thick-headed 
and inclined to be obstinate. They have a strong clannish feeling and 
hold well together. They seldom take service in the army though 
they would be excellent material. They do not come in contact with 
the hill tribes except towards Bahadar Kliel, where they can more than 
hold their own against the neighbouring Waziris, with whom they are 
generally on good terms. 


The Sagris of Shakardarra, who adjoin the Baraks, resemble them 

. somewliat in their style of dress, but they are a 

The Salons. i i- i ^ xii i 

livelier and smarter race, tall and spare m 

figure and accustomed to lead a hard active life among their ragged hills. 

Large numbers of them take service in our native infantry regiments 

and their country is a favorite recruiting ground. 

The Akora Khattaks away in the north-east of the district are a 
The Akoia KhiU'tks contrast to tlie ^reat shaggy Baraks. 

heads, hut do not clip their beards. Those of them, who live near the 
llassan Khel border, especially the men of Kamar Mela, are a brave 
race and well able to hold their own against their Afiuli neighbours. 

These are the most marked types among the population of the 
district, which fade away one into the other by imperceptible gradations. 


146. The Awaus towards Khushalgarh resemble the neighbouring 
Awansof Rawal Pindi. Elsewhere they are 
° often hardly distinguishable from the 

Bangash and Niazi population among which they live. 

The Niuzis rather resemble the Bangashes than the Khattaks. In 
. the matter of shaving the head those about 

^ Kamal Khel take a medium course. They shave 

the front and leave the back hair* Among the Bangashes, it is a common 
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Ihiiiijr for a youug fellow to wear love locks on either side of liis face and 
to stick a rose in his turban. He then feels liiinself irresistible. As he 
gets older he feels ashamed of these love locks and shaves them off. 
Mullas of late years have tried to put a stop on religious grounds to tlie 
Bangash custom of clipping the beard, but not hitlierto with much 
success. 


147. With regard to the trans-border tribes the Afndis are as a 


T lans-bordcr tribes. 


rule smart looking and well set up, especially 
the passmen. favourite dress is a 

grey (khaki ; kurta and turban. 


Tlie Orakxais arc inferior to the Afridis in physifjuo, and slovenly 
in th(dr dross, 'fhe Zaimiishta resemble the lJ|)per Miranzai men. 
The Waziris are always to be recognised by their long tangled locks. 
A well dressed Waziri is a wonderful sight witli his scarves and belts 
and daggers and pistols. Their noiglibourliood has affected the 
dress of the men ol‘ Thai and Darsatnand mjuiy of whom to some 
extent go in for the same complicated arrangements. 


1J8. 


Dresa. 


All through tho district the people dress indifferently 
in home-made or imported cotton cloth. 


The usual articles of dress are everywhere much the same. They 
consist of a tunic (knrta)y loose trousers {suthan)^ 
sliect, use<l as a (unffi, and sometimes unotlier 
as a kamarbandy with sandals. In winter tho 
same clothes are W'orii witli the addition of a choga or jjostin. 

This is the dress of the respectable agriculturist when he comes 
into the station or is arrayed for some ceremony. When working in 
the fields he often wears nothing except a ragged kurta. 


In Upper Mirrtiizni. 


The Upper Miranzai people dress in dark blue with trousers made 
of SHsi (a coarse cloth with a dark blue ground' and 
white stripes.) The Miranzai tunic is very peculiar. 
About 13 inches below the collar the skirt of the tiinitb which is not very 
long, is gathered into numerous pleats. A first class coat of this 
sort will take 14 or If: yards of cloth, A Miranzai man would on 
no account wear ail ordinary kurta. He is afraid of being mistaken 
for a prdcha or Muhamniadan shop-keeper. 


Cost of a man's dress, ag>’>cul turist may 

»c. be put as follows : — 

1st class. 2ad class. 3rd class. 

Miranzai Ks. 14-8 10 6-8 

Samilzai j, 10 4-8 3 

Baizai ami Khattak „ 7-8 5-3 4-4 

A suit generally lasts for two years. The bulk of the people 
possess only a single suit. 


This is exclusive 
of the postiu or 
choga. 
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The people of the town of Kohat and its neighbourhood dress 
belter than elsewhere. 

The amount of cloth manufactured in the district is insiifficieiit 
for the local consumption, and cloth to the value of Rs. 1,30,000 is 
annually imported from across the Indus. 


149. In old days the dress of Hindus was distinguished from 
fTT* 1 that of Muhammadans by a mixture of red in it, A 

ress 0 mt us. Stripe ran through the turban, and formed an 

edging to the kurta. The pyjamas too wore striped red. This custom 
is now disappearing except in Hangu and Miranzai, where the buniahs 
frequently trade beyond the border and keep up the old custom 
which is still iu force in Tirah. Elsewhere the usual dress is now 
white. 


150. The dress of the women generally consists of a blue shift or 
kurta, loose trousers of dark susi, with a sheet, 
resso women. lu Miraiizai the shift is often studded round the 

neck with silver coins and ngly silk work, and the women there wear 
but little else iu the way of ornaments. 

The Khattak women generally possess few or no ornaments, 
which are principally worn round Kohat. Hindu women all over the 
district keep the usual supply of nose-rings and bangles. 

^ ^ The bedding of the people consists of a 

® bolster, a piece of matting and a quilt. 

151. Shoes arc worn by tlie better class of 
Shoes and samlais. people about Kobat aud to a less extent else- 

wliere. 

As a rule overy one wears sandals. These are of two sorts ; the 
hheri made of leather, and the chappli made of the dwarf palm. The 
latter is used wherever dwarf palm or mazri is procurable and is uni- 
versal above Kohat, and all through Miranzai. It wears out very soon, 
but as the people make them themselves, it costs nothing. Below 
Kohat and in the Khattak country the khevi is more commonly used. 


Shoes and sandals. 


HOUSES AND FURNITURE. 

153. In a stony district like Kohat the chief material for build- 
ing purposes consists of the loose stones and 
Building maienals lu vise. l)yQl(Jers which are everywhere lying about. 

These are roughly cemented together with mud. lii Koliat itself 
kaclta brick is tlie usual building material. Iu the villages the jjeople 
are more careless, aud when stone is not procurable they use 
or clay sods dried iu the sun. 

The liouse.s are always flat roofed. The wild olive {kau) which 
grows abundantly through the north-western part of the district is 
generally used for posts and rafters. Au inferior sort of pine 
wood is also brought down from Kuram and from the Orakzai hills 
to Miranzai. 
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153. The house of an ordinary zemindar generally consists of 

a single room about 25 feet by 12. The cat- 
the^lious^ stabled at one end. The grain safes 

are in another corner. The family occupy the 
rest of the place. Sometimes, however, there is an outside shed for 
the cattle. There are no windows and only a single door-way. Usual- 
ly there is a hole in the roof to let out the smoke. In Upper Miran- 
zai the people generally dispense with this as they arc afraid of an 
enemy on a winter’s night dropping a bag of powder through it into 
tl»efire. When they do have a smoke hole they put it in the corner 
furtlicst from the fire, and where it is of the least use. 

154. The interior, as might be expected, is generally very untidy, 

the furniture being restricted to two or three 
Jurtiituro. charpoys and the usual cooking utensils with 

a churn and spinning wheel. In the Khattak country there is generally 
a hand-mill for grinding corn. In Kohat and Ilangu water-mills arc 
numerous and hand-mills are not used. The grain is stored in rough- 
ly made receptacles of rnazrai matting. In tlic more advanced parts 
of the district, wlicrc rnazrai scarce, these arc now giving place to 
the Punjabi a great earthen safe shaped like a barrel and locally 
termed kandiirai^ TMie holiday clothes of the 1‘aniily and other 
valuables are Imddlcd away in a loose bag also of rnazrai matting. 
This latter among more civilised people is shaped into a jar and the 
most advanced have even got as far as a box in which they arrange 
their belongings with some neatness and care. 


FOOD. 


155. Agriculturists have two principal meals in the day. The 
morning meal is eaten at sunrise in the 
winter and from 10 a.m. till noon during 
the rest of the year. This is known as gharniai marai^ subhai 
iikdla ami by other names. The evening meal {mdkham dodai) 
is eaten at about 8 p. m. When working hard in the fields tliey often 
eat a small additional meal in the afternoon. In the Indian corn 
season they often roast a few cars at odd hours. Some people eat 
an early meal {nashta), but this is not common among agricultur- 
ists, except so far that they eat up in the morning anything that 
may have been left over from the evening meal of the night before. 


In the irrigated tracts (Kohat and Miranzai) the people eat 
« , 1 , . khichari. consisting of rice and dal mixed with 

Wild vegetables, such as huahka and ktmdi^ 
wheateii cakes (naghan) or Indian corn cakes (piasa), turnips, 
carrots, onions and radishes, a little ghi and a good deal of butter- 
milk. In the unirrigated tracts bajra and barley bread are also 
extensively eaten, wliile rice is unknown. It is a common practice 
for zemindars to sell their rice and wheat, which fetch a good price, 
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and to buy Indian corn for their own eating. The Chauntra people 
in especial, who grow a great deal of capital wheat, but no 
Indian corn, export most of the former to Kohat, and witli the 
money thus obtained they buy Indian corn in the lianiiu market, 
where it sells very cheap. 


Meat is but little eaten by tlie agricultural population, except 
^ ^ iifc the Uakra Eed, wlieii every family that 

Custom as to eating meat. ro i ^ ^ i 

can atrord it sacntices a goat or a lat-tailed 
sheep. At other times plough oxen or camels that have met with a 
fatal accident, or are dangerously ill, have their throats cut, in 
anticipation of death, and the flesli is then distributed among tlio 
neighbours cither gratis or at a veiy low price. 


To take the case of a well-to-do lambardar. If an ordinary 
Entertaiumeut of gucst comes, he gives him chnpatis with a little 

{ruesU. glii. If ail honored guest arrives a fowl is 

killed for the occasion. It is onl}^ on very g'cat occasions, such as 
a marriage, or for the entertainment of some |)owerfnl Khan or NawiU), 
that a goat or duinha (fat-tailed sheep) is sacrificed, when of course 
the host partakes of the flesli with his guests. Such an occasion 
occurs perhaps ouce in the year. It is difficult to estimate the 
average amount of food consumed per head of the population. It 
Average amount of Varies so much with the plenty or scarcity of 
food for a grown man. the season. Tiie food eaten ordinarily by a 
grown man may be put at f seer of flour, 2 chitaks of dal, ^ 
to 1 seer butter milk, chitaks ghi, and 2 tolas of salt. 


The 


cooking 


vessels are generally of earthenware. Copper 
vessels are only used by the wealthy. The 
usual utensils arc the following : — 

Nagarai — Au iron tripod on which the cooking pot is placed 


Cooking iitoiisils. 


over the fire. 

Teghna — An iron girdle, a foot in diameter, for baking cakes. 
Tabhai — Ditto of stone. 

KavHu — A sort of iron frying pan. 

Khdnak — A wooden dish for kneading flour. 

Samsa-- A large w ooden spoon. 

Katwai ---An earthen cooking pot. 

Chakor — An open basket in which the chupatis are served. 

Kandol — A wooden bowl for drinking purposes. 

liakab — An earthen dish in which cooketl food is served. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

156, The amusements of the people are few and unexciting. 

Kiihaddi are games resembling prisoner's base, which 

. are a good deal played by boys and lads. In 

03 b games. Miranzai there is a similar game known as 

Akhaai or the Qalf, 
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Music. 


The PaiijaM game of doda is not known here, and chappli or 
Doda and tcnt-pe?,"- tenfc-pegg“ing, though sometimes played, is not 
a common pastime, very few of the larnbardars 
owning horses. The people were fond of music, tlie rahdh or 
guitar, the saranqi (fiddle), the surnai )pipe) and 
the dliol or drum being their favorite instruments. 
These have now been prohibited by the Mullahs who have j)ut 
and (iaii('ii)g ^ stop to nautehes of all soits« hjvcn the 

now generally prohibit- famous Kliattak sword dance (hangra) has 

come to an end with the prohibition of the 
pipe and drum. In this tlm performers used to arrange themselves 
in circles round a blazing fire, flashing their swords and dancing in 
time to the music which they accompanied with a sort of chant. 

The prediibition of music, strange as it may seem, has really 

been enforced during the last few years owing 

to the moral pressure put on tiie people. A few 
of the dissolut(3 and ungodly may here and there 
Hut as a rule the Sdni Muhammadans have 
altogether renounced both song and dance, wh ilo the ))usiness of the 

professional musicians {dim) lias ceased. These are all by origin of 
the Nai or barber caste, and have been recommended to return to 
their original trade. Hindus in the towns have still their nautehes, 
and the Shiah villages round Ushtarzai, not being under the influ- 
ence of the MuUalis, have not been affected. In these the drum may 
still be heard summoning tlie people to weddings and merry-makings. 
Partial cxctnption ia Elsewhere it is silent. The women only are 

favor ot women. allowed to use cymbals {tamhal) and a small 

drum {dholH) ou special occasions, the practice in their case being 
sanctioned by the example of certain holy women of old. 


ProhihitioTi actually 
enforced except among 
the Shiahs, 

defy public opinion. 


Women also indulge in an amusement called fjulbula or atav, 
in which they move in a circle, clapping their hands and singing in 
concert, and with wlii(di the Mullahs have not as yet interfered. This 
dance corresponds to the sword dance of the men. 


157. As regards sport ; many of the young Khans keep hawks. 

. The favorite is the Jura, a bird who gives no 

^ por , law ing, vtc. run, but follows the game about from bush to 
bush allowing it no chance of escape, and who is in consequence a 
very successf^ul pot-hunter. 

Sporting individuals of the lower classes use nets and bird lime. 
In Miranzui the young meu go out in parties by uight, hunting tlie 
game with blazing branches of dwarf palm. Any hares and par- 
tridges that they may disturb are dazzled and secured. 


No great fairs held in 
the district. 


FAIRS. 

158. No fiiirs are held in the district 
for trading purposes, and there are no religious 
gatherings of more than local interest. 
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Mutinnjnimlan and ITindu 
festivals near Kohat. 


The Muhammadans of Kohafc picnic out 
under the liegi grove^s west of the town on the 
occaiioii of both the Eeds. 


The Hindus similarly have festivals near the Bhawanna for the 
celebration of the Baisakhi in April, and also in honor of a Jogi named 
Pir Bar Nath who is said to have created the Bhawanna springs. 
Gatherings in honor of another Jogi, Bhai Lachhi Ham, take place 
several times during the year in a ravine near the cavalry lines, 
where the Hindus are accustomed to burn their dead. 

The Dasehra and Diwali are celebrated as usual, but in a poor 
sort of way. 

A few of the small Muhammadan slirines in the district have 

Village shrines. days ou wliicli people of 

the neighbouring villages assemble. The 

Shiahs on these occasions indulge iu drum-beating and merry- 
making. As a rule there is no special day fer such gatherings. Thurs- 
day is the favorite day for visiting shrines. 

The custom of constructing taziahs at the Moharam has only 
recently been introduced from the Panjab. 

Tnziahri at the Mohar- ]H'ormerly the Shiahs of the district confined 

themselves to weeping and beating tlieir 
breasts. A taziah prepared at Kohat is now sent to the Samilzai 
villages, but the custom is not yet regularly established. 


POSITION OF WOMEN. 
Betrothal and Marriage. 
The customs of the Pathaii population of 


Tosition of worn on. 
FathaJi notioiis oC hotLor, 
Custom of solliug wives. 


159. The customs of the Pathaii population of this district as 
regards women are barbarous iu the ex- 
treme. Women are looked upon as cattle, to 
be bought and sold. At the same time the 
Pathaus are very touchy about their women, 
and any one hearing them talk would imagine that they had the 
keenest sense of lionor. Their customs on the subject form a curious 
mixture. Theoretically tlie dishonor of a female relative is only to 
be washed out with the blood of the offender, and, iu cases of adultery, 
of the woman as well. But self-interest steps in. The woman is 
valuable property, and is worth, perhaps, Us. 300 or Rs. 400, and 
hardly ever less than Us, 100. The husband may not care to keep her, 
but why not divorce lier and sell her iu marriage to some one else ? 
The lover in such cases is the person most likely to make a liberal bid, 
so instead of killing him the injured husband generally- takes a fine 
from him, the usual amount being Rs. 300, and surrenders the woman. 
There is a regular scale laid down for settling all oases of this sort. 
The amount of fine is not supposed to vary with the position of the 
parties or the desirability of the woman. Among Pathans all men are 


theoretically equal and, I suppose, women also 


The regular 


Rs. 300 
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is paid for the wife of the lambardar or for the wife of the farm-laborer. 
Sometimes, however, the village council, which settles such cases, 
makes a reduction where a woman is old and has been repeatedly 
divorced before. 


160. It is a common custom in this district to purchase wives 
from the adjoining hill tribes. A man want- 
from hard-wo.king .isoful wile can easily 

procure an Aindi or OraKzai woman for a 
sum varying from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200. AVhere a woman is remarkable 
for her beauty a fancy price of Ks. 1,000, or even more, may be paid, 
but the ordinary hill woman has little in the M'ay of fjood looks to 
recommend her. On the other hand she works likci a donkey. She 
cuts grass and wood, carries water, is accustomed to poor living, and 
does twice as much work as the more delicately nurtured woman of 
the valleys. Not only do these trans-l)order tribes sell their own 
relations, but many of them trade in women brought from Swfit and 
Bajaur, and to a less extent from the Peshawar district. Many 
of these are stolen, but a larger number are purchased from their 
relatives. When a man dies his wife becomes the |)roperty of her 
husband^s heirs. A sister-in-law or step-motlier being often a useless 
encumbrance is sold to any one who will take her. The purchaser either 
marries her himself, or sells her to some one else. The woman takes 
this treatment as a matter of course. If tlic children by her previous 
marriage are young they go with her. No account is made of boys. 
Little girls will in time become valuable property ; when sold witli the 
mother something is added on their account. Sometimes it is arranged 
that the late hushaiurs family will have a riglit to claim them, when of 
age to marry, on payment of all expenses meanwhile incurred for their 
maintenance. 


Attempt lo 8top t]\o 
trade ill stolen women 


161. A few years ago the subject of the trade in women from 
beyond the border was brought prominently 
forward. A large number of women, who had 
been stolen from the north and sold in the 
district as wives, were taken from their purchasers and sent back to 
their homes. These latter lost their money and had no redress. This 
has done much to check the trade in stolen women, though women 
who have been sold by their relations arc still brought largely into tho 
market. 


162. No woman, 


No woman can marry 
without tho consent of her 
relatives. 


, whether spinster or widow, whatever lier age, 
is able to marry witliout the consent in tho 
first case of her own male relations, in the 
second case of her deceased husbaud^s heirs. 
Any one marrying her without the consent of 
her guardians is made to pay a heavy fine as damages to the latter. 
This fine is as heavy as in a case of adultery, being about Us. 300. 
It is known as sharmdna or rasm mulk. A sou gets sharmdua on 
liis mothers remarriage ; a nephew for his aunt ; a husband for his 
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wife. It is surprising^ wliat large sums are paid in this way, A man 
seduciijor a spinster or widow is treated just as if he had debauched 
a married woman. He may get her in marriage, but he must pay up 
first. All cases of this sort are by local custom considered as afford- 
ing fair grounds fora blood feud. 


Traus-boivler mon prefer 
sometimes vengeance to 
money. 


163. Beyond the border cases of all tlie classes that I have 
described frequeiitly result in the death of 
tlie seducer. The Patluaii loves money but 
frequently, especially if young and ardent, 
be prefers vengeance. In our own territory 
the bulk of the nuuierous murders that occur are on account of wo- 
men. In adultery cases the injured husband can of course prosecute 
criminally and get tlie offender imprisoned ; but many of the offences 
against local custom do not come under the criminal law. In these 
the relatives liave no option, but to take tlie customary sh(mnana 
or to take private vengeance iu violation of the law. 


A man eloping with a woman, whether married or single, gener- 
ally takes refuge with the nearest trans-border 
Outlaws ill women cases, tliere till he can come to 

terms with the husband or other relatives. Generally this is easily 
arranged ; occasionally the refugee becomes an outlaw for life. The 
bulk of our outlaws are men wliohave fled across the border with some 
woman, and have afterwards been guilty of some criminal offence 
which prevents their return to British territory. As a return for the 
hospitality they receive they often assist their trans-border friends 
in committing robberies and burglaries within onr border. It is, iu 
fact, very difficult for an outlaw to avoid compromising himself iu this 
way. 


164, The number of cases of adultery that occur in the dis- 

trict must be enormous. The number that 
in^he diaUicr^ come before the district officers iu the shape 

of miscellaneous petitions is large. But these 
form only a small fraction of the total. In the southern Khattak 
country iu particular it is quite the custom for a woman to elope once 
in her life. She is married in the first instance to a husband selected 
by her relatives, and lives with him till she meets the man she fan- 
cies with whom slie runs off, and the couple remain away for a year or 
two till the matter has been arranged by their friends. This, as a rule, 
is easily doue, aud they then returu and settle down. 

165. Very often the custom of the country in particular cases 

lays down that in addition to a money fine 
defendant is to give one or two virgins 
cases. from his own family in marriage to the com- 

plainant or his relatives. This is a most objec- 
tionable practice, and is a constant source of fresh adulteries. Wher- 
ever the original case has led to bitterness of feeling, a girl so made 
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over seldom lives happily in her new home, and generally, sooner or 
later, she runs off with some one else. The Beliiehis of Dera Ghazi 
Khan settle women cases by giving either a girl or a bit of land 
{loarmi or hanni). In this district land is never given. 


16G. A woman, wlio has been purchased from across the border, 
is treated in a very casual way. If the bus- 
Frequency of aivon-c otbcrwise he 

hands her on to some one else ; I hardly need add on payment, 
A large number of wives are transferred owi»ig to quarrels with their 
new female relatives. A termagant mother-in-law is the cause of 
many divorces. The tribes within and without our border are similar 
iu their customs and character. The latt(M‘, however, are less fettered, 
and have not the same object in concealing what they do. Some of 
the cases that come before a district oiliccr are perfectly frightful. To 
give an instance. 


167. An Afridi police constai)le was eliarged with adultery W’ith a 
trans-border woman of his own sept. Her 
traUngTi’etrcuitoea^ relatives kill.^d her. II is relatives in order 

worncu. to avoid a claim for sharvidna bought a 

poor Hindustani woman (wife of the servant 
of a retired Afridi jemadar, wlio had accompanital her husband into 
the hills) for Rs, 40. They took this unfortunate to their village, pre- 
tended that she was married to one of themselves, and that she had gone 
wrong with one of the opposite family. They then killed her iu order 
to charge her olf against the woman seduced by the constable. Tho 
two claims for sharinmia cancelled one another. This is a case of 

exceptional atrocity. The following sketch 
of the life of a trans-border woman is notliiug 
She was by birth a Ningrahari. Her j)areuta 
young, and her relatives then sold lier iu 
a Zaklia Kliel. The Zakha Kliel was killed, fighting 
iu the Khyher. Her father-in-law at once sold her 
her little daughter to a Bazoti named Amir Shah for 
He beat her, so in a month or two she ran away leaving 
daughter. She reached the Mani Kliel country, and after 


Another case. 

out of the common, 
died when she was 
marriage to 
tlie English 
along with 
lls. 100. 
her little 


stopping there for three mouths, was sold for Rs. 120 to a Bar Mu- 
hammad Khel Orakzai, residing iu British territory, witli whom she has 
beeu living happily for two or throe years. Amir Shah, the Bazoti, 
came down to claim the woman, as soon as he found out where she 
was. The new husband paid him back his Rs. 100, aud the case was 
settled. 

The position of women among these tribes, including our own 
Bangashes and Khattaks, is very low, and wife- 
selliug is a recognised practice. It is he 
worst cases, however, that come most pro- 
minently to the notice of the English officer. The bulk of the people 
marry in their own villages among their own connections, and tho 
women are as happy aud well treated as elsewhere. 


The worst cases come be- 
fore the English officer. 
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In the towns women are employed in spinning and making 
clothes. The poorer classes go out to pick 
cotton or to husk Indian corn. 


1G8 

Employments of women, 


lu the villages women assist their husbands in most agricultural 
operations except ploughing, but their special duties are cutting grass 
and wood and fetching water. 


Marriages. 


169. Marriages are usually a family matter. For instance a 
man wanting to marry his sou arranges to get 
the daughter of a cousin, agreeing to give his 
own daughter in a year or two to that cousin^s brother. Marriages 
between first cousins are very common. A man uot already provided 
with a family frequently marries his brother’s widow. 


170. Ill the case of iiuraarried girls the marriage is always 

preceded by a Ixdrothal. Child marriages 
comparatively rare. Girls are generally 

married between fifteen and twenty ; men 
marry somewhat later. In well-to-do families the lads generally marry 
before twenty, poor men who are unable to pay for wives often remain 
unmarried till late in life. Very few women remain unmarried, ex- 
cept such as are deformed or physically unfit. 

A Mulla or some common friend is used as a go-between to arrange 
the preliminaries. The overtures arc made by the bridegroom^s 
family. If they meet with a favorable reception, the amount to be 
paid for tlie bride and other pecuniary matters have then to be settled. 
This is uot done without much haggling. When the parties have come 
to an agreement, a jirga from the bridegroom^s village goes to the 
house of the bride on an appointed night, when the terms on which 
the marriage is to be concluded are announced. 

G\ir supplied by the bridegroom’s father is then distributed, and 
in the case of well-to-do people a goat is killed and the jirga are given 
a good feed. 

171. In Miranzai the amount paid for a bride varies from Rs. 

200 to Ils. 500, in addition to the hharch- 
^ which is furnished by tlie bridegroom. 

This consists of rice, ghee and gur to be eaten 
at the wedding feast. The amount of these varies with the position 
and means of the parties. The bridegroom has also to supply silver 
ornaments for the bride. 

About Kohat the price paid for a bride varies from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 200. The kharch-khorak probably amounts to Rs. 50 or Rs. 100 in 
addition. 

In the Kbattak country the amount is less being generally from 
Rs. 60 to Rs. 150, besides the kharch-khorak. 
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172, The amount agreed on is either paid at once or some fufurc 
. date is fixed for payment. The betrotlial or 

or c( rcmon 3 , /coJda7i h then oofisidored to he completed. 

The marriage, whicli may or may not imme- 
diately follow the betrothal, is seldom celebrated till the full demand 
has been actually paid. 

Marriage ceremonies do not take place during the Midiaram. 
This is the rule for Sunis as well as Shialis. On the day Ipdore tiiat 
fixed for tlie marriage the families, both of the bride and bridegroom, 
feast the residents of the village or quarter in which they reside. 
This is especially obligatory on the bride's family". The bridegroom 
can escape on the plea of poverty. 


Ceremonies attending the 
marriage. 


173. On the appointed day the bridegroom mounted on a pony 
and surrounded by his friends is comlnctod to 
tlie bride’s lionse. Except in the Kli ittak and 
Miranzai tracts the bridegroom wears a gar- 
land of flowers (serai). Tlie procession {jauj) moves along to 
the music of pipes and drums and the daiicinfj of boys (gadiduu) 
varied by the discharge of guns. 


Tlie musical and dancing portion of the entertainment, however, 

has now lieeu put a stop to in the parts of the district occupied by 

orthodox Sunis, When the bride’s house is reached, the party is 

feasted on the provisions (kharch-khorak) previously supplied by the 

bridegroom. Among poor people the bride is generally taken liome 

the same day. Among the well-to-do the feasting at the bride’s bouse 

(khwai'ra) goes on for two or three days. Shortly before tlio bride 

leav'^es her home the religious service {aikah) is performed by the 

Imam or Mulla. Tlie consent of the bride is witnessed to by her 

vakils, and the amount of dower is at the same time fixed. The usual 

^ ^ ^ , dower in iliranzai is from Us. 50 to lls. 70, 

Custom as to dower. . . . i i ' 

in other parts Its. PO or 100, while among 

people of position it is generally fixed at Rs. 1,000 and a gold mohiir. 


Theoretically the rules for the payment of dower are in accordance 
with the Shariyat or Muhammadan law. 

Practically, the arrangements for dower arc in most cases merely 
nominal. A claim for dower is seldom brought, except where a woman 
is backed up by her male relations. In dividing their fatlier's in- 
heritance sons sometimes claim dower on behalf of their motliors, 
and written deeds for dower are given to the wives of chiefs and men 
of rank. Ordinarily the right of a woman to dower is disregarded 
as might be expected in a country, where she is looked njxin as a 
chattel to be bought and sold. When the nihah lias hemi completed 
the bridegroom {changhol) takes home the bnde [changkola). He 
lias, however, first to pay from Ks. 1 to 5 to the Mullah and something 
to the village servants. 

In the case of hamsayas the malik’s pagui has also to be provided. 

a 6 
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No feast 18 giveu on tlie return of the vreddiug party to the 
bridegroom’s house. 

174. 


Ilestrictions on inter- marri- 

ogeg. 


There are no tribal restrictions on marriages among 
Muhammadans. A man is altogether unfettered. 
A chief may marry the daughter of a shoe- 
maker and the offspring will bo legitimate. 
They are more particular as refrjirds their own female relations. A 
Saiad of Mian Kliel objects to give his daughter to a comraou zemin- 
dar. A Hiiidki artizan can seldom get a Pathan wife except from 
among the poorest classes, or from be^^ond the border. There is not, 
however, such a strong feeling against such marriages as exists 
among the Biloch and Pathan tribes of the Lower Derajat. 

Shiahs and Sum’s on account of religious animosity seldom inter- 
marry, though they do occasioually. 

As a general rule a man likes to marry his daughter into a 

The ueuAl practice. positioii and belong- 

ing more or less to his own set. The great 
bulk of men belonging to the agricultural classes have only a single 
wife. The better off among them have two or three. A Kliiu or 
Nawab sometimes has as many as four or five, but seldom more. A 
poor man sometimes marries the widow of a brother or deceased 
relative in addition to his own wife, till he can arrange for disposing 
of her elsewhere. 


More disputed divorces 
than disputed marriages. 


175. There is no system of marriage registration of any sort. 
Cases of disputed marriage are not as com- 
mon as might be expected. Disputed divorces 
are much more frequent. Women are often 

half divorced, the husband refusing to complete the ceremony till he 
has received his money. They re-marry ; the ex-husband at once puts 
ill his claim, and there is much wrangling as to whether or not the 
divorce has been actually completed. These rases are generally referred 
to jirgas to be settled in accordance with local custom. 

176. The ceremonies at Hindu marriages are much the same 

as in the Panjab generally, except that the be- 
maxn^e regarding ig arranged by a Brahmin or some 

person sent by the bridegroom's family instead 
of by the bride's. As regards inter-marriage Hindus are guided by 
the same rules as elsewhere. 


NAMING— BURIAL. 

177, Children are named by their parents two or three 

The uamiBg of children. 

monies. 
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178, Boya are circumcised when from four to eiglit years old. 
. . There is no gatlierinij of friends or ncigh- 

boura for the occasion, except sometimes lu 
the case of people of rank. 


179. When a man dies, a Mullali is sent for, who repeats the 
Sw^at Ycmn. The body is then washed, gene^ 
rally by a Mullali. It is sewn up in a 
shroud {kafn) and placed on a cliarpoy that serves as a bier. The 
female neighbours assemble at the house, wailing and beating their 
breasts. Meanwhile ti»e friends and relatives of the deceased assem- 
ble to form the funeral procession (jandzd) which is preceded by 
Mullahs with from three to twenty-one Korans in accordance witli 
the rank of the deceased. The corpse is put down at a short dis- 
tance from the grave, when the prayers for the dead are recited, the 
mourners ranging themselves behind the leading MiilluU in lines of 
odd numbers var 3 ’ing from three to seven. On the conclusion of the 
prayers money is distributed to the Mullahs present with gruiu and 
salt. At the funerals of children the latter are replaced by sweet- 
meats. The body is then taken to the grave, and after it has been let 
down, stones are placed over it and the earth then filled in. In the 
case of a man, tombstones aro erected at the head and feet. For a 
woman a third stone is put up in the centre. The mourners then 
accompany home the heirs of the deceased who give them a good meat, 
and dismiss them. For forty days after alms and food are distributed 
to Mullahs and to the poor, particularly oa 'Ihursdays, 

In the case of an agriculturist of fair means Rs. 10 or Tls, 15 
will be given to the Mullahs at the funeral, and the food and alms 
subsequently distributed will amount to Rs. 40 or Rs. 50. 


EDUCATION. 

180. Education in this district is in a backward state. Accord- 
ing to the Census returns 4,905 of the population, or not quite 3 per 
cent., can read and write or are under instruction. The acquirements 
of most of these are of the most elementary description. The 
language of the Muhammadans is Pashtu, and the fact that they liavo 
to learn to read in Hindustani, which is to them a foreign tongue, 
naturally increases the difficulty. There is a fair and improving 
district school at Kohat with 343 scholars. This is largely used by the 
people of the neighbourhood, both Hindus and Muhammadans. 

There are primary schools at Teri, Ilangu, Shakardarra and 
Ushtarzai with a total of 219 boys. The pupils in these are mostly 
Muhammadans. These are tlie only Government scliools in the 
district. The Kazi of Kohat has lately started a school expressly 
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intended for the teaching of Arabic, Muhammadan Theology, and 
kindred subjects. The scliools kept by the village Mullahs hardly 
deserve the name, the children being taught nothing but a smatter- 
ing of the Koran without the meaning. 

On the whole education is in a very backward state. 


USE OF TOBACCO, DRUGS AND SPIRITS. 

181. The custom of smoking tobacco used to be almost universal 
ill the district. 

Of late years the Mullahs liave made frantic efforts to suppress it, 
and with very great success. The families of the Teri Nawab and of 
the Khan of Hangu refuse to give up the habit, denying that it is 
contrary to the Muhammadan religion, hut the people, especially near 
Kohiit and in Upper Miraiizai, have to a great extent abandoned the 
practiv’e. Many of the more bigoted Mullahs, if they see a ciiilam 
(hookah)^ smash it at once. A trans-border man near Thai on an 
occasion of this sort cut off the Mullah^s ear. Cases of active 
resistance, however, are rare, and the most that a man usually does after 
his chilam has been smashed, is to provide himself with another. 

Spirits, opium, drugs and charas are consumed in considerable 
quantities at Kohat by the troops and camp followers and to a less 
extent by the townsfolk. There is a small consuraptiou of liquor among 
the Hindus of Ilangu and a few faqirs indulge in the use of drugs. 
The rural population never take spirits and very rarely any drug 
except charas. 

A few zemindars here and there, more especially in Miranzai, are 
in the habit of drinking charas, but even these form a very small 
percentage of the whole population. 



PART IV. 


Tenures in the Bangash 
tract. 


Its subdivision, 
shares. 


Tribal 


TENURES. 

I82i The portion of tlie district that has been settled is mainly 
occupied by Ban^pshes, The tenures of tlie 
Bangash villages and of the Niazi and Awau 
villages mixed up with them are generally 
simple and similar in character. 

When the Bangashes first occupied the country they divided it in 
large blocks among the main divisions of the 
tribe, tlius forming the present tappas of 
Upper and Lower Miranzai, Samilzai and 
Baizai. The lands of each tappa were then divided among tlio sub-see- 
lions who have generally given their names to the existing ruanzus. The 
lands of each tappa were supposed to be held on shares ; but in the 
division effected on these shares, each sub-section was generally given 
a single block of latid. No lauds were retained as the common pro- 
perty of the tappa, and the old tribal shares therefore are now of no 
practical importance. Originally each sul>-section*or village was svip- 
posed to hold so many of the shares on which the tappa lands were 
divided. These shares were the basis of the icternal divisions iiiside 
the village, and in some eases this arrangement is still in force. More 
often it has been found convenient to change the standard of internal 
division. For instanccj the lands of Darsamand originally represented 
500 of the shares or bak liras out of 1,250 bakhras on which Upper 
Miranzai was held. Tim present division is based on o47 shares, and 
these sliarcs are again modi lied from time to time as found convenient. 

In the Baizai tappa the old bakhras were altogether superseded 
Altoration of the old ^^7 set of sliares based on a cash assess- 

standard of proprietary meat of the country, effoctctl about two een- 
right m Baizai. turies ago by Khan Slier Khan, then <dii(^f of 

Baizai. From tliat time a share or baklira corresponds with a rupee 
of the revenue then assessed, and shares are fioquently spoken of 
as so many rupees. 

In the division of the tappa lands each sub-section or khel was al- 
lotted certain lands in full propriet ;iry nglit. 
These generally formed a single block, in the 
centre of which the raombers of the kind settled down in a common 
village, wliieh was called after the name of the khel. Most of the ex- 
isting maiizas originated in this way. Nasrat Khel, Lodi Khel, 
Kliadizai and many more still bear the name of the common ancestor 
of the section by which they were founded. 

The lands allotted to each sub-section generally formed a single 
block and the existing mauzas therefore are 
usually compact, there being but few Dakhili 
and Kharji chuks. The Baizai sections, who 


Formation of mauzas. 


Holdings in 
tract. 


the Baizai 
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hnve their head quarters at Koliat, form the principal exception* 
When the Baizais took possession of the country, tliey gave the lands 
watered from the upper or Bawanna springs, and generally tljose 
occupying an exposed position near the Afridi hills to the allied tribes 
who settled with them. They reserved for themselves the lands 
watered from the Kfdiat springs. Each section got a block of the 
central lands near Kohat, which were the best. The outlying lands 
were similarly divided, each section getting three or four blocks 
scattered over a wide tract of country. A large portion of these out- 
lying lands was cultivated by communities of tenants. 

Under the revenue system of tl»e Durani Government the Baizai 
clansmen ceased to exercise any proprietary rights over such lands, 
and at annexation they were treated as Government property (sirkari,) 
For the most part they were granted in lease to Bahadur Sher Khau 
Bangash, Mian Mulcarub Sliali and Ghulam Haidar Khdn Kiyani, by 
whom, or their families, they are still held. The remainder of these 
outlying lands still belong to tli(5 original Baizai proprietary bodies, 
Tiie whole outlying tract has been formed into a number of distinct 
manzas, — sometimes entirely Sirkari, sometimes partly Sirkari partly 
Bangash. Shahpur, Jarma, Bakizai and Kliwaja Khidar are Sirkari. 
Kharmatu and Khnrd are mixed. In consequence of this state of 
things the holdingj^^of the Baizai Bangashes are more scattered than 
elsewhere. Each man ovrns some of the rich lands iu the well watered 
villages lying immediately round the town of Kohat. He also owns 
lands lying at a distance of some miles in the outlying blocks belong- 
ing to the section. 

183. Inside tiie manzas formed by the partition of the tribal 
territory the vesh * system was at first almost 
Ilie vee I sjetom. Universal, The whole cultivated land was 

divided into blocks (veshes) with due regard to the character of the 
land. Each block was then divided by lot between tlie Kandis ov 
main subdivisions of the proprietary body, and the Kaudis then divid- 
ed down to families and individuals. 

The land was periodically redivided on this system, the term for 
which the vesh was iu force varying iu the 
in Uie district different villages. It was rarely less tliau five 

years and never more than fifteen or twenty. 
These redistributions were based on the original proprietary shares, 
w'hicn were capable of transfer by sale or mortgage. No custom of 
khma vesA^ such as is found iu Marwat and Tank, seems to have existed 
ill this district. Under this system each clansman present at the time 
of tne partition gets au equal siiarc, no regard being paid to 
original proprietary right. The custom of kAula vesh is said to 
exist in Saddrai of the Khadizai Orakzais, but nowhere else iu these 
parts. 

* The word veifh lins a <lonble moaning. It is applied to the big blocks of land into 
whioh a manza is divided preparatory to a re-division. It is also the name applied to the 
re division itself* 
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Custom 

out. 


of vesh dying 


la most of the Bangash villages the custom of vesh has now disap- 
peared. In many it has been suppressed at 
the present Settlement by wish of the people. 
In many, wliere it has been recorded in tlie 
administration papers as still existing, it seems to be dying out, the 
provisions in its ftivor being no longer enforced. One great objection 
to a new vesh in villages that have been regularly settled, is that it 
necessitates fresh measurements and the preparation of new records, 
tlie trouble and expense of which are much objected to by the 
villagers. 

In Upper Miranzai the custom of vesh has, till quite lately, been 
universal. The abi lands are veshed every ten 
Strongest in Upper Miran- years, the baraui lands after every fifteen or 

twenty years. No field maps or register! 
have been prepared for the Upper Miranzai villages, and there is 
nothing therefore to check the contiuuatiou of the custom in this 
part of the district, if the people themselves care to maintain it. As 
the country gets more settled there seems to be an increasing desire 
on the part of the people generally for greater fixity of tenure to 
enable individual owners to reap the benefit of any improvements 
that they may have effected, so that the custom of vesh is likely to 
die out even in Upper Miranzai. 

In most vesh villages there is a good deal of land held on kabza 
(possession) tenures, which is excluded from 
ti»ese periodical partitions. 

As the custom of vesh has gradually disappeared, tho members 
of the village community have become full pro- 
«I /olh dirappea"! l)rietors of tlieir individual holdings, As a rulo 

the whole of the cultivated lands have boon thus 
subdivided. Where tlie village area is large, outlying hamlets or 
bandas liave sometimes been established. These are often occupied 
by men of other tribes, Afridis, Orakzais, &c., who at this Sottlo- 
inent Jiave sometimes been recorded as occupancy tenants, but more 
often as tenauts-at-will. 

184. Ill most villages the tenures as regards the land are now 

^ . . simple enough. Each proprietor has his separ- 

holding, consisting of jdots scattered 
through the different veshes into which the 
village lands are divided. There are also certain common lands, for the 
most part uncultivated and devoted to grazing purposes. The income 
from such of the common lands as may be under cultivation is 
generally divided on the original proprietary shares. Tlie wat/er 
supply ill irrigated villages is also divided on tliese same shares. 

185. The permanent water-supply of a village is almost iuva- 

Eight, in water. riably lield on the old proprietary shares, but tho 

arrangements for division vary with local cir- 
cumstances. Often several neighbouring villages take the whale 
water of a particular spring or stream in turn, each for so many days 
at a time. As the turn of each comes rouud the water-supply will 


Kabza lands in vesh villages. 
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he simultaneously distributed to tbe main irrig-ation divisions of the vil- 
lage in separate channels. Tlie first main divisions are known as kandis; 
tljc subdivisions as tals, A tal contains a certain number of bakhras 
or proprietary shares, corresponding to the fields into which the lands 
to he irrigated are divided. Each proprietor in the tal iu his turn 
gets the whole flow of water for a time corresponding to the number 
ot bakhras or shares that he holds in accordance with a regular roster, 
Jhe tals generally divide the water of the kandi in accordance with 
their shares for tlie whole time that the water is flowing. If 
owing to drought tlie supply is short, two tah sometimes find it 
more economical to combine and to take the whole supply for so 
many hours each. When the supply of water is abundant, tho 
iirraiigements for its division fall into abeyance, every one taking 
ns much as he wants. 


186 . The proprietary body in the Bangash tract as a rule consists 
tnainiy of Bangashes belonging to the section of 

prietnTrbo.r/ il, Xn- /' ‘I’® Were origiimlly 

gaah villnges. allotted. A few outsiders will be associated 

belonging to other Bangash sections whoso rights 
have been acquired by purchase or by their having been jointly assessed 
in tlie payment of fines put on the village in. the old pre- 
annexation days. 

Tliese fines, known as taicdn, included the revenue ^assessment 
of tliose days, whicli was very irregularly collected. As a rnlo it was 
allowed to fall into arrears for some years, and would then be realized 
by force, along with an additional fine, the whole being comprehended 
under the term tawan In tbe old established Bangash villages 
there are very few proprietors belonging to alien tribes, such as Afridis, 
iSaimushts, Orakzais, and Khattaks, 

Saiads own a good deal of land and to a less extent Sheklis and 
Koreshis, Hindus own very little land, and that as a rule in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kohat and Hangu. 

In these Bangasii villages tim tenure seems originally to have been 
communal. As the cultivated lands were divided 
‘enure becnme imperfect pattidari, the waste 
irrigatud villages. being Still held 111 conimou. Ill most of these 

villages the cultivation is mainly ahi, and as the 
water is owned on shares, this tends to keep up the pattidari form 
of tenure, the revenue being frequently paid,— not on the area held 
by each proprietor , hut on tho share iu the village that he is su|>posed 
to hold. In many villages the zemindars have now elected to pay 
tlie revenue not on shares, but on the area actually owned, thus 
changing the tenure from pattidari to bhyachara. 

V'hile nil land is generally held on shares, the proprietorship of 
„ . , , , harani land has generally been acquired bv break. 

"p ''»■>«. »»-i w.iins, in 

ofshiires. correspond with the shares on whicli the village 

... professedly held. The area capable of harani 

cultivation being generally large, wliile the people were few, each 


Bora-i lands gt^neral- 
ly no.fjuirtd irrespective 
of shares , 


cultivation being: 

n 
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took what he wanted. In the absence of measurements, however, 
the revenue was paid on the old shares, so that a man holding Very 
little land might have to pay as much as another who held a great 
deal. The revenue on these barani lauds has now almost universally' 
been distributed by acreage rates based ou the quality of the 
land. 


Awiln 

villages, 


and Niazi 


187. In the Awan and Niazi tract lying along tlie south of the 
Kohat tashil, the ahi lands are h(dd ou shares, 
the barani lands bring held according to posses- 
sioiij the tenure in this way being mixed pattidari 

and bhyachara. 

As regards the Khattak tracts in Zira and Patiala the revenue 
rr, , * used to bo paid on shares. Cultivation was barani 

and land abundant. Shares and possession in con- 
sequence never corresponded. 

The revenue has now been assessed on the actual area held and the 
tenure has become bhj achara. 

188. The Nilab villages up to the present Settlement paid revenue 

, in kind to the iagirdar. The right of the village 

communities to be considered proprietors of their 
lands was contested by the jagirdar, but eventually allowed by the 
Settlement Odieer. 

lu many of these villages the people were the original Khattak 
owners, with as good a claim to proprietary right as in any other 
part of the Khattak country. 

Towards the Indus there was a large Awan element and a consider- 
able proportion of the cultivators had no claim to be treated as owners. 
These were recorded as tenants-at-will or sometimes as occupancy 
tenants, and as regards them the old battai arrangements were 
continued. In consideration of the length of time Unit the battai 
system had been in force and the semi-proprietary position that the 
jiiginlar had held, he was made superior proprietor of the tappa, and 
allowed a percentage of 10 [ler cent, on the revenue paid on holdings, 
the owners of wdiieli had been given a cash assessment. The latter 
were recorded as inferior proprietors (Adna Maliks). Certain privileged 
classes, related to the Khau^s family, pay a somewhat lighter rate of 
malikana (5 ])er cent.) 

Excluding mafis the revenue of this tappa is now Rs. 1,714. 
Lands assessed at tts. 1,067 have been recorded as the property of the 
holders, while lauds ass(3ssed at Rs 647 pay battai to the jagirdar. 
The tenure in all these villages is now bhyachara. 

189. Among the Sagri Khattaksof Shakardarra the tenure from 
the first seems to have been pure bhyaoliara. The 
country being rough and broken each family or 

group of families acquired the land round the spot, where they happened 
to'settle, till all the arable lands had been appropriated. As a rule meti 
belonging to the same section of the tribe settled near one another, 
but there seems to have been no attempt at a regular partition. 


Shakardarra. 
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190. The following statement shows the 

Stntenjont showing character of the tenures in the district : — 

Tilings tenures cUssiii- 

ed. _ 

Statement showing the tenure on xohich estates held. 


Kame of 
taheil 

He’d by a 
eiitglft 
proprietor. 

Held in 
eoinmon. 

1 

Perfect 

ptittidari* 

Iinporfect 

pattidari. 

Imperfect 

bhyaehara. 

Mixed 

oattid'iri 

bhyacliara 

Total. 

Koliat 

Ifl 

3 

1 

87 

30 

22 

109 

Hangu 

9 

1 

... 

10 

1 

16 

37 

Total 

25 

4 

1 

47 

1 

31 

38 

146 


The villages held by single proprietors are nearly all Crown pro- 
perty. Most of the remainder were also Crown property, but the 
rights of Government have been granted away. 

191, No claims to a talukdari or superior proprietary status 
were admitted at this Settlement except in 
General absence of Nilab tappa already mentioned, 

proprietary tenure. where for special reasons such a tenure was 

created iti favour of tlie jagirdar. 

The double tenure (Ala and Adna Miilkiy at) fouQ(l in many parts 
of the Punjab, has never been developed in this district. 


192. 


Tenants ; 
bers. 


their num- 


As regards tenants, in the portion of the district that has 
come under Regular Settlement, there are 6,892 
tenants^ holdings comprising an area of 36,521 
acres. Teuants-at-will furnish three-fourths of 

the total number. 

_ The holders of 1,942 holdings pay in cash, the 

or 4,950, p«j in kind. 


Cash rents are not indigenous to the district, except where a 
Cash paying tenants, tenant has bccu associated on equal terms to 
1. Tiiwilui tenants, assist ill tho payment of the revenue. Such 
tenants are called and pay at revenue-rates only. They are 

the hamsayas or dependents of the proprietor, but the latter gets no 
rent from them beyond the bare revenue, assessed at the same rates 
as on his own private cultivation. These have generally at 

this Settlement been given occupancy rights, but a large number are 
tenants-at-will. Wlieu the proprietors' family increases, and can 
manage to cultivate the whole land without assistance, such tenants 
are sometimes ousted. 1 have had two or three cases before mo 
since the Settlement of claims for ejectment of tenants, but none 

for enhancement of rent. This class of tenant is nearly restricted to 
Bamilzai and parts of the Hangu tahsil. 
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consolidated 
rents. 


The other classes of cash paying: tenants, viz,j those p«'iying 
revenue plus m^iHkaua, and those paying 

2. Tt^nants consolidated cash rents, are to a great extent of 

our own creation, ine first are restricted to the 
Hangu tahsil. They are the tenants of sirkari villages in the Hanga 
Estate. There were several small hamlets in which the cultivating 
communities had hitherto enjoyed the lease. In resettling these 
villages part of the demand was shown as rent. 

The tenants paying consolidated cash rents also belong for the 
most part to the Uangu tahsil. These are the 

3 . TenfinU paying occnpauts of a number of small hamlets or handas 
cuah occupied mainly by Orakzai settlers. Most of 

these are of recent origin and the occupants 
commonly tenants-at-will. There is generally a small lump sum 
assessment on eacli hamlet, which is paid as a consolidated rent to 
the manza proprietors. I’he tenants arrange among themselves for 
tiie collection of this rent. Three of the Hangu sirkari bandaa coma 
under this second category. 

193. As regards tenants paying in kind, the great bulk are 
tenants-at-will. There is no old estalilished 
^ Tenants paying m ill this district Under which occupancy 

rights are acquired by the breaking up of waste 
lands. Out of 655 holdings of occupancy tenants nearly half come 
from tlie Nilab tappa, and consist of the class who were considered not 
to have quite a good enough claim for the award of inferior proprietary 
rights. In other parts tliey have generally obtained occupancy rights 
on s}>eoial grounds. 

The usual rates paid l)y tenants are half of the produce for abi 

^ ^ lands and a quarter for harani lands. Higher- 

Rates of produce rents. i . xi - 

^ lower, and intermeduito rates are taken m 

accordance with private agreement. 

JSvnkaraival is the common epithet by which such tenants are 
known. Tlie tenant supplies bis own ^^^rfand 
oxen and the proprietor has nothing to do but 
take his rent and pay the revenue and Government cesses. 

The kamiana items are paid by the proprietor and tf3nant in propor- 
tion to their shares of the produce, Le,, they are deducted before the 
crop is divided. The dues thus paid in common are those of the black- 
smith and carpenter ; of the Mosallit who sifts the refuse portion of the 
grain heap; of the liakha, who watches the crops ; and of the Dharxo&i^ 
wlio weighs and divides them. As a rule a Dharwai is not kept up 
except in villages held in farm by lessees. Small proprietors them^ 
selves arrange for dividing the crops of their tenants. A statement 
showing the average rate of kamins^ fees will be found in para. 839. 

It is not the general custom in this district to makemse of farm 
laborers. If a man cannot cultivate his own 
land he gives it to a tenant. The commonest 
arrangement is for the proprietor to supply plough and seed, and to 


Kimkarawal. 
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give the cultivator a share of the produce. This on ahi lands is a 

fourth. Tenants of this description are known by the name of chdrikdr 

^ , or sharik. Le., a man who shares. 

Shank. " ' 


In the Census returns tenants are classified as halis and charikars. 
The term hili is not used in the district, and as far as I can ascertain 
hali is only the Panjabi translation of charik^r and both should have 
been shown together. 


Classification of tenants. 


194. Appendix VII. shows in detail the 
different classes of teiiants and the rents paid 


by each. 


CUSTOM RE OUSTING TENANTS. 


O rci i n ar y t c n a n t s-a t- w i 1 1 
can be oustctl cither aff(T 
the rabi or after the khari£ 
harvest. 


195. In this district the great majority of tenants-at-will pay a 
share of the produce as rent. According to 
local custom such tenants can be ousted either 
after the rahi or after the kharif harvest as 
soon as the crop lias been removed. The 
tenant, liowever, must be warned before he 
ploughs the land for the next harvest. If allowed to plough the land, 
he is entitled to retain it for anotl\er harvest. 

196 

of the rabi, generally when the yoiitig corn 
^^Compensation for ma- l,pgi„„ing to sprout. Tlte benefit of tliis 

manuring extends to the next kharif. If a 
tenant, therefore, is ousted after the rabi, he is entitled to compensa- 
tion, and is allowed sometimes the full value of the manure originally 
put on the land, sometimes only half the value, on the tlicory in the 
latter case that Inilf the benefit of the manure has gone to the rabi 


Irrigated lands are heavily manured at the commencement 


crop, which the tenant has already gathered in. 

197. A teinnit who has broken up waste, gets no compensation 
No special oompensa- ^hcu oustcd. Some waste land can be cultivated 
tion allowed for breaking at once without trouble. Where, however, 
up waste. ground has to be levelled, jungle rooted 

lip, or for otlicr reasons the land cannot be brought under the plough 
without expense and trouble to the cultivator, then the proprietor 
always makes a special agreement with him granting him the land free 
or at light rates for two or tliree years, on the expiration cf which^%e 
lias no further claim to compensation of any sort, and be ousted 
like any otlicr tenant-at-will. 


GRAZING RIGHTS AND CUSTOMS RELATING TO THE 
PRODUCTS OF WASTE LANDS. 

198. In wild thinly peopled tracts grazing rights and rights 
connected with the products of waste lands 
naUy ofMttle valwf comparatively little value. Such rights 

as populatiou increases gradually become moro 
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clearly defiued not without much quarrelling and heartburmug in the 
interval. 

199. Till the recent Settlement village boundaries in waste lands 
had never been clearly defined. As a rule 
the different villages are separated l)y ranges 
of hills; the water-shed of which is the usual 


Bountlarios in waste liiiuls 
clearlv (lofinetl for tlie first 
time during the Settlemcut. 

line of demarcation. 

At Settlement all 


The effect of this. 


boundaries were clearly laid down and clauses 
were generally inserted in the Wajibul-inz to 
the eflcct that the people of adjoining vilbigcs 
grazed in one another's lands on a give-and-take system, it being 
optional with any one of them to put an end at any time to the 
aiTangement, The villages so grazing were s})ocified in each Wnjibul- 
iirz by name. Practically there had been no such rule previously iu 
force. Not only contiguous villages, but many some distance off, and 
with no grazing lands of their own, had often been in the habit of 
grazing in the limits of some village in possession of grazing lands iu 
excess of its own requirements. As a rule iri seasons, when grass is 
at all scarce, the proprietors of no village will allow tlie people of 
other villages to graze within their limits if they can possibly help it. 
The Settlement has greatly strengthened the position of those, who, 
possessing aijundant grazing lands of their own, had previously 
attempted to assert a right to exclude outside cattle. In some parts 
of the district, such as the Kachai Warn, the jungle now included iu 
village boundaries had been the grazing ground of the country side. 
Boundaries had, perhaps, previously existed, but they only limited the 
right of cultivation as between adjoining villages, aud did not 
practically afiect tlie waste, 

200. Grazing disputes are now of constant occurrence, not only 
between our own villages, hut between those 
and the adjoining trans-border tribes. The 
tendency is towards a stricter and stricter 

definition of riglrts. In a few years no village will be able to graze 
iu the lands of another without the express permission of the j)ro- 
prietors, unless they have succeeded iu establishing a legal claim to a 
right of user. In one or two cases that have come before me such a 
right has been established, though not recorded in the Settlement record, 
Thei^Xteiit of the waste lauds included within their boundaries was hardly 
taketf into accent at all in assessing the dilTerent villages at Settlement. 
There are villages with small areas aud rich lands. The cultivation 

of these depends on the manure obtained from large herds of cattle, 
but in the absence of sufFicient grazing lands belonging to the village, 
these must necessarily be fed, as they have heon from time immemorial, 
on grazing lands included within tlie boundaries of other villages. To 
deprive such villages of their old grazing rights would ruin them, 

201. The custom as to cutting fuel is also in a transition state. 
The Kohat hills used to be covered with low 


Grazing disputes 
rights of user. 


and 


Right of cutting fuel. 


jungle, and tlie supply of fuel was so abundant 


that any one was allowed to take what he wanted. The hills near tha 
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Its great value. 


town of Kohat are now almost completely denuded, and it is only 
towards Miranzai that the bush begins to re-appear. The villages 
near Kohat are now beginning* to protest against fuel being cut within 
their limits by outsiders, and the people of Miranzai similarly object 
to the damage caused by roving Waziris and Ghalzais. 

202. Another valuable product is dwarf palm or raazrai. Mazrai 

^ , is used for making the grass shoes commonly 

Mazrai or dwarf -palm, - .. i - , • i. i i r i • 

^ worn in (he district and also for making 

ropes. The latter are nsed by the zemindars to a very large extent in 

the autumn, wlien ropes are stretched across 
the bajra fields to frighten away birds. A 
variety of domestic articles arc made of mazrai. The salt exported 
from the mines is all carried in mazrai nets. Mazrai makes capital 
matting. In this district munj,^^ so much used in the Punjab, is not 
procurable, and mazrai takes its place. Not only is the district 
demand very great, but of late years, since the construction of the 
Railway to Khushalgarh, there has been a great export to Rawal Pindi. 
In consequence mazrai in the more accessible parts of the district is 
beginning to disappear. It used to grow luxuriantly on the 
FalliDg off in the supply Kharmatu and Jarma Maira south of Kohat; 
owing to wanton destruc- wanton cutting, however, added 

miscuous cattle-grazing, and the 
of cultivation has nearly destroyed it. Outsiders hack 
anyhow, destroying the top of the plant instead of meridy 
the full grown leaves from the sides. The cattle then come 
eat up any struggling shoots that may again break out. Tlicre is no 
mazrai now in these villages worth cutting, and the poo|)lo have to go 
farther west. The same destructive process was extending to the 
mazrai tracts in Samilzai and along the southern edge of the Hangii 
tuhsil. In the greater part of the Khattak country there is no 
mazrai. The people can only procure it from the valleys north and 
north-west of Teri, and the demand from this direction, though not 
as great as that from Kohat and Kaw^ul Pandi, is still very consider- 
able and would soon denude every village in that direction as far as 
the Miranzai valley above Hangii, where the supply is still very 
large, the country being often covered with it for miles. This part of 
the district being more remote has hardly suffered at all. 


to pro- 
increase 
it down 
removing 
and 


Till quite recently every one, whether a resident or an oufsider, 
Beems to have enjoyed a promiscuous right of cutting* maz.rai, which 
the villagers could do very little to stop. 

I discussed the question last year (1882) with the tahsilddrs of 
Kohat and Hangu and with the leading lani- 

Kulcs for preservation of mazrai tracts, when the follow- 

m&zrai, . . , . 

ing rules were agreed to : — 

Mazrai was not to be cut between April and September inclusive, 
except by the resident villagers for their own immediate wants. This 
is the growing season. During the rest of the year no mazrai was to 
be cut less than two feet loug. 
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Outsiders were not for the future to cut mazrai indiscriminately, 
but were to be restricted to tracts where it was abundant, and could 
be cut without fear of perinaueiitly dimiuishing the supply, lu vil- 
lages where the plant had suffered from over-cutting, outsiders were 
to be excluded altogether. Outsiders cutting niazrai within village 
boundaries were to pay four annas a bullock loa(l to the proprietors; collec- 
tion to be made by the lambardars and realizations to bo credited to 
the village Malba Fund. The object of ibis provision was to give the 
people a direct interest in preserving niazrai. Provision was also made 
for fining persons guilty of a breach of these rules ; such fines to go 
to the village Malha Fund. 

Hides of this sort are seldom very strictly observed. I hope, 

Their expected effect. »H)'vever, that tl.ey xyHI ' have the effect of at 
any rate postponing tlie extermination of this 
most useful plant. The people are ready enough to exclude outsiders, 
and the lambardars are only too eager to make an income by the 
sale of mazrai, but wlietber they will themselves xibstain from pro- 
miscuous and excessive lopping is not so certain, A supply of 
niazrai, liowever, is so indispensable for their own requirements 
and the price of mazrai is so certain to rise that villages failing to 
take advantage of these rules are certain herore long to suffer the 
greatest inconvenience from their neglect. They will have to substi- 
tute leathern sandals for the chapplies, which they now wear, and it 
will be still more expensive to get a substitute lor mazrai ropes. 


BREAKING UP OF WASTE LANDS FOR CULTIVATION* 

203. In this district there has never been any recognized ctis- 

CultivationofvYustelands. or occnpancy rights 

in laud were acquired by breaking up waste 

lauds. 

Such rights may have been acquired iu this way, when followed 
b}’' long continued possession ; but this has been owing to accidental 
circumstances. As a rule a cultivator breaking up waste has to make 
special arrangements with the proprietor who generally promises to 
let him bold the laud rent free for the first two or three years or 
at most for four years. After this he is liable to be rackreiited or 
ousted like any other tenant-at-will. The same system applies to the 
common lands of a village. The larnbarddrs make arrangements with 
the cultivators on behalf of the community generally, on whom 
the conditions fixed by the lambarddrs are binding. No sharer is 
allowed to occupy waste and acquire occupancy rights at the expense 
of the other proprietors. He is not allowed to do this even to the 
extent of his own share, till the common lauds have been regularly 
divided. 

As the local custom is entirely opposed to the growth of occu- 
pancy rights of any sort, disputes regarding the right of breaking up 
waste and claims to newly broken up lauds are exceedingly rare. 
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GOVERNMENT RAKH LANDS. 

204. The Borakka tract near Mir Khweli^ a small military 
grass rakli near Baliadar kot, and the Khwarra and Zira jangles are 
the only Government Rakh lands in the district. 


THE BORAKKA. 

205. The term Borakka was originally applied to the whole of the 
waste mountain tract lying round the hill of Mir Khweli. A good deal of 
the B( rakka lias now been included within the boundaries of the 
adjoining villages of Ibrahimzai, Surgul, and Samari. Tlie portion 
now reserved as Government rakh consists of the upper end of the 
valley lying north of Mir Khweli up to the crest of the surrounding hills, 
thus including the top of Mir Khweli itself. It contains some capital 
grazing lands and tl»e people about Kohat depend unit to a great 
extent for tlieir su{)ply of grass. 

The lower lands in the valley are held in lease under Government 
by Mian Umr Shah, who has founded a small village. The upper 
portion is uninhabited in the summer, hut in the w inter becomes a 
favorite eucamping ground of the Ghalzais and Tirahis wliose kirries 
fringe the skirts of the hills. The Ghalzais live in camel-hair tents. 
They leave their families here with their flocks while the men go aw^ay 
with their kafilas of camels for purposes of trade, generally to the 
saltmines. The Tirahis are inostlj^ Malikdin Khels and Tirah Jawakis. 
They live in rough huts and sheds which are repaired each year. 
They own very little cattle except a few pack-oxen and make their 
livelihood by cutting grass, which they sell at Kohat. The Ghalzais 
usually number about 150 households. The Tirahis are not so nu- 
merous. 

The Ghalzais pay a grazing tax of Bs, 5 per 100 sheep and 8 
annas tor a full grown aud 4 annas for a young camel, which is 
collected through the tabsildar. A few men are entertained each season 
for the purpose of levying these dues. Five per cent, on the collec- 
tions is paid to the Ghalzai inaliks. 

The average income for the last five years, 1878-79 to 1882-83, has 
been lis. 393. No one else pays anything whether Tirahis or residents 
of the district. 

The whole area of the Borakka belonging to Government 
amounts to 17,3S() acres, of which 3,025 acres are leased, and the 
remainder, or 14,305 acres, retained as rakh. 


THE MILITARY GRASS RAKH. 

2C6. This is a small tract of 51 acres, which js divided between 
the cavalry aud artillery of the Koliat garrison. The amount of 
grass obtained from it is insignificant compared with their requirements. 
The rakh is included within the area of mauza Khurd. It was 
probably used as a grass preserve previous to annexation, and seems 
to have been taken possession of without any claims to compensation 
being put forward. In 1866 it was measured up and the area was 
then recorded as 119 jaribs, which seems subsequently to have slightly 
decreased. 
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THE KHWARRA AND ZIRA JUNGLES. 

207. An account of the physical features of this tract is given in 
the geographical account of the district (paragraph 37). 

When Afzal Khan was deprived of the mangoment of his jagir ia 
1 S54, a Sununary Settlement of tlieso tappaa 
1 in efTeeted In addition to the land-revenue 

the villages had to juiy a fixed sum as tirni, 
which covered the grazing of their own cattle. A system was at the 
same time iutrodticed by wliieh outsiders were made to pay grazing 
fees, and a tax was levied on fuel cut and charcoal manufactured iu 
these jungles. In 1857 ('olonel Edwardes, Commissioner of the 

Peshawar Division, drew up a set of conser- 
^^Beviaed nrrangomentfl in airan-ed ila.t 60 per 

cent, of the rakh income should go to the 
maliks of the trtict, the remaimler being divided half and half between 
the Government and Afzal Khan in the same way as the ordinary 
revenue of the jagir. These inam arrangements, however, do not seem 
to have been acted on, the percentages allowed to the maliks being 
much reduced and some of iliern being paid out of the whole income 
and some only from the Government half sliare. 

^ , . Tlie actual division of the income was as 

Division of the inconio. ^ i, 

follows : — 

Government ... ... 36| per ceuC 

Afzal Khan ... ... 40 ,, 


Mnriaza Khan (Naib) •. 
!Mian Ayan Shah 
Other Maliks 


36| per ceuC 

H n 

12i ,, 


There was no forest establishment, the dues being collected by 
the police. 

208. This state of thing remained in force till 1867, wlien 
Lieutenant Cavagnari, Deputy Commissioner, took up the question. and 

applied for a district conservancy establish- 

mSanlSdin'mi.'*^' "I*'***! proposed ulterations in the 

distribution of the rakh income. After a 
long desultory correspondence the Government of India in 1871^ 
finally sanctioned at a monthly cost of Rs. 145 the following establish- 
ment which has not since been altered Rs. 

1 Superintendent ... ... ... ... 30 

1 Munshi ... ... ... 15 

20 Rangers @ Rs. 5 ... ... ... 100 


209. The grazing of Commissariat camels was long a subject of 
dispute. The Commissariat Department expected that these camels 


No. 370 of 33rd October 1871. 
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Commissariat camels. 


Tax oa other cattle. 


5 > 


2-4 per annum. 
2«8 
1-8 

2 annas „ 
beyond the fixed 




•hould be allowed to graze free of charge, the district officer guarantee- 
ing their safety from hill thieves. Eventually in 1874* it was decided 

that Commissariat camels should pay a graz- 
ing fee of 4 annas a month per camel, and 
that the cliuudhris should themselves arrange for protecting tlieir 
camels or else pay an additional fee for the requisite guard. The fee 
now charged is 4 annas a camel per mensem, one man on Its. 5 
for every 20 camels, making the total payment 8 annas a month. 
Half rates are charged for 15 days or less. 

210. Leaving Commissariat camels, the 
ordinary grazii^g rates now charged are as 

follows : — 

Camels ••• ••>• E^s. 

Buffiiloes and horses 
Bullocks, &c. ... 

Sheep and goats ... ... „ 

Village residents pay nofliiiig for their cattle 
tirni assessed on their villages. Tlipse are the rates for outsiders. 

Shinwari graziers pay the following special rates for the season 
of six months : — 

1 large camel ••• ... ... As. 8 

1 small do ... ... h-4 

Sheep and goats, Rs. 5-4 per hundred. 

The following rates are cliarged for fire- 
chiircoul and grass 

Charcoal ... ... ... 4 annas a camel load. 

Firewood ... ... ... 2 „ do. 

Grass ... ... ..r 4 ,, do. 

Residents of the KInvarra and Zira villages pay half the above rates. 

. Tliev pay nothing for grass or firewood taken 

csidents pay half rales. f(>i* own use and not to sell. The charge 

for an ox load is half that for a camel load. 

211. As regards the p( 3 reentages paid from the rakh income, it 
was fuially settled in lS73t that instead of a 
Grant of a fixed allow share of the net reeeij)ts Afzal Khdii 

aace to Afzal Khan, i i -i ^ i n v on- 

.should get a fixed allowance ot Jis. oyo a year. 

This represented his average receipts for nine years up to 1871. 

Tlie other percentages were simplified and 
i^Tjensed perceutugea to gH^htly reduced iu amount, viz, 


Biiand Khan (nephew of Murtaza Khan) 
Ay an Shah 

Six selected mnliks ••• 
Lnrnherdars ••• 

Zemindars 



7 

2 


per cent. 

yf 


10 




♦ Vide correspondence accompanying Government Punjab No. 854, of 15th May 
1874, ii'> Financial ('!ominis.sioner. 

i (aj Punjab Government No. 1266 of 23rd September 1873. 
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Tlie lunibenlars and zemindars of tlie Kliwarra and Zira village! 
divide their four-fifths of the 10 per cent, on a recognised set of shares. 

The Government now takes the whole receipts less a fixed pay- 
ment of Rs. 395 to Afzal Khan and allow- 
ances amounting to 19 per cent. The Govern- 
ment has to pay out of tlie balance the cost 
of the rakh establishment which is lls. 1,740 a year. 

212. The following has been the average income from those 
rakhs since 1858; — 


Namo of year. 


1858-59 
to ISiJUiS. 

1855*50 
to 1870-71. 

1872-73 
♦o 1880-81. 

1881-82 


1882 83 


Gro88 

iiuuuie. 

InarnB, &»• 

KstHblinli 

uient 

R«. 

Ra. 

R^. 

1,710 

1,106 

... 

Not pro 

curable. 


2,983 

1,094 

1.740 

3,597 

1,148 

1,710 

4.285 

i 1,312 

1,740 


Net income 
to Qovorn- 
ineiif, per 
Hnnntii. 


11 13. 

G13 


Rkmabks. 


149 

709 

1,204 


The demand for 
fuel lj«f» jrreaily in* 
rreiised of Lite ow* 
J-ii^ ti) the opening 
I up of railwnys to 
I PesiiMwar and 
J KluigljMlLmrh. 


213. 

TTie fuel 
trades. 


The 

and charcoal 


people of the Khwarra depend for tlieir livelihood 
mainly on the fuel aiid charcoal obtained from 
the rakha. The nelj^h homing Hasan Khels 
are also extensively engaged in this trade. 

The question of proprietary rights in these rakh lands was the 
subject of a lengthy correspondence during 

Qncatjon of proprietary Settlement. Wlien ineasureinents were 

riglits m these lauds. , . , . , , , . 

eilected the villagers claimed the whole as their 

property, dividing it all between the dineront rnanzas in nceordanee 
with what they said were their old boundaries. Tlie Settlement Offi- 
cer was of opinion that Government could not claim any exelusivo 
right to these jungles, but miglit take up excess waste in each village. 
The Settlement Officer also mooted the question f)f the share of the 
income to which Afzal Kliau was entitled. The Financial (/ommis- 
sioner, Mr. Ouseley, considered that the villagers had no strong claim. 
Their boundaries were more or less imaginary. The old jagirdars used 
to etercise semi-proprietary rights in these jungle tracts^ wliich had 
now lapsed to Government. The zemindars afiparcntly were entitled 
to nothing more than to graze their cattle, to cut fuel, and to a limit- 
ed extent to break up laud for cultivation. 
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The Punjab Government* decided that the Government and the 
Deculod that Govern- Zemindars had joint riglits in the waste, which 
aii.t the zemindars at the time it was undesirable to separate, 
had concurrent rigliis in regards Afza] Khan the Lientennti t-Gover* 

the nafcto. opinion that the allowance of 

Its. 395 from the rakh income was entirely distinct from the jagir 
originally granted to Afznl Khan and saw no reason to reconsider the 
arrangements sanctioned in 1873. 

^14. 3'he result of the orders finally passed with regard to the 
jungle lands included within the Ijoundariea 
and Ziia villages was as 

follows : — 

In the villages of Shekh Allahdad and Khvraza Khel the Govern- 
ment renounceil all claim to proprietarv rights 
the rikh^ waste in favor of the zemindars. lu 

all the other villages the following stipulationa 
W'ere inserted in tlie Settlement administration paper. 

L With the exception of the lands in the actual possession of 
Provisiou entore.! in tl.e ze»»indars tlie jungle is the joint i)roperty 

fiettU men t records r^r lijrhts of the zemindars and Government. The 
of Government and zemm- Government has the right, when it thinks fit, 
dars in 1 1C was c. to allot sufficient grazing land to the zemin- 

dars and to take exclusive possession of the remainder. 

2. The zemindars have the right to break up uew waste without 
the previous permission of the Deputy Uommissioner. New cultiva- 
tion is to be carefully reported year by year by the patwari, and the 
Def)uty Conflnissioner will have the power to stop cultivation in parts 
where it would injuriously affect the Government interests in tliese 
jungles. For instance, it is undesirable to have small isolated patches 
of cultivation in wliat would otherwise be entirely waste tracts suit- 
able for the formation of raklis, 

3. Lands broken up, but allowed to lie fallow for six years, will 
again be included in the village waste, the cultivator losing all claim 
to proprietarv right. 

215. The total area of the jungle tracts jointly owned by 
Government and the zemindars is as follows : — 

Acres, 

Khwarra ... ... ... ... 70,250 

Zira ... ... 27,529 


Total 


97,779 


GRAZING RIGHTS OF WAZIRIS AND OTHER TRANS- 
BORDER TRIBES IN THE KOHAT DISTRICT. 

216. A full report on the subject of grazing rights of outsiders 
was submitted by Major Hastings during the 
atslulemenr Course of the Settlement. ^I his report, with the 

rest of the correspondence on the subject, will 
be found in a printed form.f 

^ Ko. of March 1878, to Finaacial Commissioner. 

t Foreign Pppurtmeut, October 1879, N!>, 3 Giaxing right! of ouiaiderf in Kohal. 
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Waelii tribes that 
gra*o in ihe distrirt. 


The tribes to wliich this correspotidenoe mainlv' nre the 

Khiijal Khel and Tazi Khel Wazins and the 
Ghalztiis. These Waziri sections belong to the 
Ahmadzni branch of the tribe, and their homes 
are some distance from the district. TIieKabal Kiiel Wazins, who o vn 
the country towards Tlial and the western portion of the Teri l»or<lor, 
encamp during the winter months at Chappari near Dalian, and other 
places on the border, which the Navvab of Teri claims to be wirinii 
his territory. They do not, however, legulariy enter the district, but 
merely han" about its outskirts. 

217. As regards the Klinjal Khels and Tazi Khels, the pith of 
the information traceable in the oflice regarding 
their right to graze is as follows : — 


System in force since 
)8o6. 


Khnjal Khel 
commuted in 1866. 


tirni 


In 1856 Major Henderson, Deputy Commissioner, after making 
inquiries from Sir Khwaja Mubammad Klniii re- 
garding the rates at which he recovered 
from the Tazi Khels, fixed a rate known as 
ehel-o-yakj Re. 1. per forty head of the flock on sheep and 8 annas 

f er camel as recoverable from tlie Khnjal Khels, and the Khan of 
langu (also tahsildar) was directed soon after to fix their grazing 
grounds in order to prevent disputes. Tirni was realised from the 
Khnjal Khels by eiiuuieratiou at the above rates till 1806, when at 
their petition it was commuted to a fixed annnal paymtnit of Rs, 700. 
The Tazi Khels were not supposed to graze in Miranzai, but to go at 
once to the Teri territory, and the Nawab as lessee took from them 
what lie thoitglit fit, no part of the collections going to Government. 
It was found, however, that many of tlio Tazi Kliels followed the 
Khujal Khels into the Hangu taiisil. It was accordingly arranged 
that Ti\z\ Khels grazing in Hangn should pay chel-o-yak at the ratp^ 
originally fixed for the Khnjal Khels, i.e.y Re. L for forty sheep, the 
amount to be fixed by an annual enumeratitiU. Notliing was charged 
on Tazi Khel camels. These arrangements were found in force at 
Settlement and were then continued without alteration. 

The following payments, in accordance with 
Innrns pnul from the previous custom, are made out of the Us. 700 paid 

itajS Kr' ‘I" 

Lungis of lls. 20 each to 5 selected Khujal Khel maliks 
Payments to the proprietors of the Miranzai villages in 
the Waziris graze ... 

Allowance to Khans of Ilangu 


Bala uce to Goveriirarnt 


wliicli 


Rs. 


100 

89 

61 * 

250 

450 


Total 


Atu/.utrir K'idn 36; i<^m of MuluuiiiaiiU Ani'n Kmou 25. 


700 
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Upvennn rf'alized from 
tho Tuzi Klit'la. 


218. The realisations by enumeration from tlieTazi Khela from 1867 
to 1876 averaged Rs. 76, of which Government 
took three-fourths and the Khan of Hangu one- 
fourth but the Khau realised in additioik for himself 

forty rums valued at Rs. 120 a year, but really worth much more. 

The realisations from the Tazi Khels since Settlement (1877*1883) 
average Rs. 52 per aiinnm, of which the Khau continues to take a 
fourth. 

219, The Waziris were desirous that tlieir right of grazing 
be regularly recorded at Settlement. The 
meut Officer was of opinion that in 
Mirunzai the Wazms had enjoyed grazing 
previous to annexation ; 

the privilege had only been exercised since 

both an advou’se right mikst now be considered to have been establish- 
ed. 


Omzing* 

Waziris how recorded 
Sctllenunt. 


of 

(it 


should 

Settle- 

Upper 

rights 


that in Lower Miranzai 
our rule ; hut that in 

an adv(‘rse rij ‘ 

The Financial (commissioner, however, wrote as follows 
It would i)e a mistake, both from a Settlement and from a political 
point of view, to admit that these iril)es iiave an interest in the land 
over which they usually graze in winter, of the nature of a right of 
pasturage. In his opinion the servitude, to which the proprietary 
right of the zemindars of British territory in the villages concerned 
is subject, is a right of Government to allow outsiders to graze over 
the waste lands of such villages and to collect tirni or grazing dues 
OU account of such grazing.-^’ 

Mr, Lyall coi\si(lcied that it would bo unnecessary to make liard- 
and-fast rules regarding these graziikg customs for term of Settlement, 
as the Deputy Commissioner and (Commissioner would have full 
power to make from time to time all the necessary arrangements for 
the exercise of grazing and for its duo restraint. 

In the same way Mr. Lyall considered that the existing arrange- 
ment granting a share of the collections to maliks and others should 
be considered as temporary. The correspondence took place daring 
the time of the Afglnin war when 
introduce many changes, which 
season. 

The Financial Commissioner's views were thoroughly approved of 
by the Punjab Govenimoiit, atid entries were accordingly made in 
the administration papers of the villages affected, acknowledging that 
Waziris and Ghalzais, as the case might be, enjoyed rights of grazing 
during certain seasons under the orders of Government. 

220. Tl»e orders regarding Wuziri grazing, which were in force 
when Major Hastings wrote in 1817 and which are still acted on, are 
as follows : — 

The Waziris are forbidden to enter the district till loth Novem- 
ber. 'File object of the order is to keep them 
out of the district till the kharif crops have 
becfi cut and garnered. This is a dilBcult 
order to carry out, as the departure of the Waziris from their own 
country depends a good deal on the character of the season, and owing 


it was considered undesirable to 
were left to a more convenient 


Existliifr custom as 
gards Waizri grazijig. 
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to their fends with the Turk they find it dangerous, when they have 
once come down from their hills, to remaie on the west hank of the 
Knrain. They generally try to avoid tiio order, and if exc*uded from 
British territory they encamp in the Piilosin tract jnst heyoncl our 
border in the boundaries of the Zaimiislit viliau:es of Dolragha and 
Adlimela. The ZaimusUts are not eager for their company, but are 
helpless in the matter, the Wazkis being too strong for them. Even 
here tlie 'Vaziris arc liable to be raided on by the Turis, though 
the district officers have always discouraged raids on this side of 


the Kuram as likely to disl.nrl) tlie peace of tl»e border, even though 
they may not occur aotnally within British territory, and the fact tliat 
Dolraglui and Adhinela ]>ay n(iz:arana to our Government gives a 
ground for intcrforence. Pulosin is, as its name implies, a waste tract 
more or b ss covered with Palosi or Phula^^ jungle. It is a good 
grazing ground. The boundary between the independent Zaimusht 
territory and Darsamand runs through Palosiii, tlie greater portion lying 
within the limits of the latter. Botfi the Tazi Khcl and Kliujal Kbel 
Waziris are entitled to graze in Ibitish Palosin for the first ten days 
after their arrival in the district. The Tazi Kinds arc tlten expected to 
go oft to tin*, Teri tahsil. They like to delay, liowever, in Miranzai, 
and many of them if peiniiitcd would stop there altogether. It has 
always been their custom to send a jirga to Nawab Khwaja Muham« 
luad Khan to get permission to enter his eonntry. The Khattaks of 
these parts are as reluctant to receive these Waziri visitors as the 
Bangashes of Miianzai, and these formalities arc often an excuse for 
delay, the result being tliat tlie Khattaks are relieved at the expense 
of the Miranzai villages. Major Hastings writCvS : — The Tazi Khels, 
whose grazing grounds are in the KliaUak hills, should leave Bar 
Miranzai without delay and reach their grazing ground as soon as 
possible instead of spending six wt'eks or more ett route. They should 
not even be allowed tlje option to graze in Bar Miranzai, as their graz- 
ing grounds are in the Khattak hills. Again lie writes that ** Sir 


Neopsflitj for compel- 
ling tlie T)izi Klie)i» to 
graze in the Teri talisi). 


Khwaja Muhammad Khan should be compelled to 
take his proper share of the grazing liability.^' 
Strict orders have of late years been issued to 
Usman Khan of Gandiaor to see that these rules 


are observed. 


The Khujnlkhel Waziris are allowed to graze in all the villages 
west of Hangu except Kalii,* and also Ibrahim - 
ground^! sruzing Raisaii, Jabbiaiid Samari. There are recog- 
uised places where they are expected to encaru|). 
Each village has Rakhs or grass preserves which at certain seasons are 
closed to cuttle, and from these the Waziris are excluded. Elsewhere 
they graze freely. 


The Tazi Khels graze in Karbogha and in the north-western por- 
tion of the Teri tahsil. 


* Kahi has always been exempted on the ground of an uid biood with tUo Wusiris. 
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In Miirch Iwth Tiusi Khels and Klmjal Kliels awain collect in 
Pnlosiu, preparatory to lea vino the district. They 
TheKetribfsnmetWe are not allowed to Stay later tl.an Slst March. 
March'*'"'’* 'I’lie object is to get them to leave before the 

rabi crops are sufficiently high to be mucli 
damaged by cattle trespass. It is, however, as difficult to get rid of 
them at the end as it is to keep them out at the begiuuino of the 
•eason. 

221. In 1879 Major Plowdeii, Deputy Commissioner, estimated 
the number of the Waziris and their cattle as 

Bttimale of llio num- follows; — 
ber* of the»e Waiiri* 

•nd their cat tie. 


Men. 

Camels. 

Siieep & goats. 

1,000 

300 

1.5,000 

1,200 

400 

20,000 

2,200 

700 

85,000 


Tribe. Tents (kezdis) 

Khujalkheh 600 

Tazikhela 700 

Total 1,300 — 

232. The Ghalziiis who visit the district belong to the Malla Khel, 
Khojalc, Taghar and Mandizai sections. They 
The Ghnlraid. Their „,.j.ive ill November and remain till the begin- 
graziDg grounds. They come straight 

down to Lower Miranzai and usually graze in the llorakka which is a 
Government rakb and also in Ibruhimzai, Jabbi, Samari and other 
u«igbbouriug villages. In Knz Miranzai they pay Re. 1 for every forty 
head of sheep, 8 aunnas for a large and 4 nnnn.s 
pnid by thrm. camel. The average realizations from 

theGhalzais in Kuz Miranzai for the hist six years amount to Rs. 300. 
The Government takes the whole; tho Kli^ri of Hangu takes in 
addition for himself one ram or goat per flock. 

The average realisations in the Borukka amount to Its. 39?}, of 


which the raaliks got 5 per cent. • • . . , 

223. Besides the Waziris and the Ghalzais the district is visited 
by bands of Shiiuvari shepherds. They graze 
Bhinwari Graziers. principally in the Klnvarra and in Lower Baizai. 

The Afridi and Orakzai tribes along the border generally graze to 
some extent within the boundaries of the ad- 
Afridi* and Orokzais. British villages on a give-and-take sys- 

tem In the parts of the district on the roads to or in the neighhonr- 
hood of the salt mines, the camels and oxen of Afridis, Pavviiidahs and 
other traders graze freely. As a rule camels are very little interfered 
with any where, and Afridi camels are taken Jii the summer months to 
the Kachaa Warn and other parts of the district without being made 

^*Tho”^li* Khels and to a less extent some of the other clans of the 
Western Orakzais move down into the district during the winter 
settling in Western Miranzai and in the Teri 
OrnkzaU who Bettle in Dj^rva, They pay nothing to Government, but 
tlie (iUtrict during the give Re. 1 and a seer of ghi per house- 

bold to the villagers in whose lands they graze. 
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I have stated as far as can be ascertained the 
IrrfgnUr vsj»«e^t» regular paynlents made by these trans-border 
tnbes/'''”' ^ however, is no doubt 

taken from them in tiie sliape of fines and presents, 
Tlie Khan of Hangu in particular has always tried as far as possi- 
ble to conceal wliat he takes. The Wazms and Ghalzais as outsiders, 
and objected to by the people of the country, find it their interest to 
propitiate him with presents. In the same way such presents are 
made occasionally to inHueiilial Maliks. Tiitj villagers realise fines for 
cattle trespassing on the cultivated lands or grass preserves. Every 
year the difficulties of these nomads increase, and I am told that some 
of the Khiijal Khel sections have of late years ceased to visit the dis- 
trict and have permanently settled down in their own country. 


224. 


Priiited correspondence 
rt Hangu property. 


>5 


•ii 

O 

o 


THE HANGU PROPERTY. 

The greater portion of the correspondence regarding the 
Hangu property will he found in the office iii 
a printed form. A surnitiary of the case, how- 
ever, will not be out of place in this report. 

At Settlement, Muzaffur Khan, tahsildar of Hangu, claimed as 

ClaimBofMazaffarKhto notary i., manz;, Hangu 

tahsildar to certain pro- and several adjoining villages. He also 
perty and rights as attached claimed a variety of rights in .almost every 
to the Khaiiship. vilhigiMii Lower Miranzai, on the ground tiiat 

they were attached to tlie Khanship. 

These rights were as follows : — 

1. — For the Klian’s servants, Khazanclii Rs. 2. 

Fanjdar ,, 2. 

Nazir ,, 2, 

Kotwal Re. I. 

2. — A certain quantity of grass and wood if required without 
payment. 

3. — The right to send a certain number of liorses to stand in a 
village at the expense of the proprietors. 

4. — Forced labor if required. 

225. On the 15th October ]vS77, Major Hastings submitted a 
report on these claims, and another full report 
was at the same time submitted by tho Deputy 
Commissioner, Major Plowden. 

It was ascertained that the Khans of Hangu, up to Muhammad 
Azam Khan’s time had always held the farms 
KMmo7h(uiku’” ° '**® general management in bath 

^ Upper and Lower Miranzai, enjoying cash 

mawajibs and jagirs. During the Barakzai time their position was 
much altered and they became mere farmers, being occasionally 
ousted altogether for a time. Coke gave tho lease of Hangu to the 
Chief Ghulam Haidar Khin. Some of the attached hamlets were also 


Report by Major Hastings 
and Major Plowden. 
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Loasc ftivcn to MuzMlTitr 
Khiiu. 


iiioinded in liis Ieas<?. Otlicrs were fanned to the cultivators. Wiien 
Ghnlaui Haidar died, tlie farm of Hangu was given for two years to a 
Hindu, the occupants having refused to engage. Ghul<4m Haidar^s 
eldest son Allaliyar Khan, then a young lad, was at the same time 
aj)|)ointed Khan in his futhor's place, though he lias never enjoyed the 
privileges or position of Klian. la 1855, his uncle, MuzatFar Khan 

was made tahsildar and given tlie lease of 
Hangu and of three or four of the attaclied 
liainlets, wliich he held till the Settlement. 
With a few unimportant exceptions MuzafFar Khan had realised 
revenue in kind at the usual hattai rates abi and \ harani). 

Tlie position of MnzalFar Khan being that of a tahsildar and 
MvizafTar Klmn not boiu- farmer, the real Khiui being his neplu vr 
Khan of Hangu had no Allahyar, bis claim to [iroprietary and otlier 
valid claim. viglits on the ground that they had always 

been attae.hcd to the Khanship, necessarily ftdl through. Nor was 
Allahyar Khan considered to have any (^laini to these rights. It was 
decided, therefore, that all the lauds including the attached hamlets, in 
whicli the occupants were not considered entitled to proprietary rights^ 
should be treated as i^irkari or Crown lands. 

As regards Hangu Khds^ Major Hastings made detailed proposals 
for granting proprietary rights in their hold- 
ings to certain classes of the community, 
wliich were approved of by the Government 
and finally given effect to in 1881. 

Muzalfar Khan himself and the Khan Kind, or members of the 
chiefs family, were confirmed in the possession 
of their actual lioldings, for the most part 
consisting of revenue free lands. 

The other inafidars under the name of seri- 
khors were also made proprietors of their plots. 

The Mardu Khels and Haji Khels representing the old tribal share- 
Descendants of the old holders, who still held a moiety of the village, 
proprietary bo<ly. Mardu were granted proprietary rights in their sliares 
Khels and Haji Khels. qj. bakUras unless they specially disclaimed 

them. In the case of these the proprietary rights granted included 
a share in the Shamilat, 

The claims of the other occupants (Pathans not bolougitig to the 
old proprietary body, weavers, carpenters, 
A wans, &c.,) were disallowed, but most of them 
were made occupancy tenants paying rent in 

kind as before. 

226, Wherever proprietary rights vrere allowed, the holder was 
, , , T given a cash Settlement. The remaining lands 

favorable terms to MuzalTiu were recorded ns Crown ))ropcrty. Ihe lease 
Kh&u during pleasure of of the Crown lands, with the right of eollect- 
Goverument. kind rents from the cultivators, was 

continued to MuzafFar Khan^ on condition of paying the recoverable 
revenue only (i. MuzafFar Khan was to get the benefit of the frou- 


Major Hnsti Tigs’ ])L'oposals, 
wliich were geaerally ap- 
proved. 


Uighls ill Hruigu Klias- 
The Khiiii KheL 


The serikhors. 


Claims of remaining 
classes to proprietary rights 
disallowed. 
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tier reniission on the Crown lauds.; Government reserved the right 
to cancel this lease at any time in favor of the occupants. 

^ , As regards the attached hamlets, in the 

The attached hamlets. r n • 

tollowin}:; : — 

llifji KItel, Mavdn Khe^, Chappavy Surki Folila, 

The ooonpants, who had for long paid cash l evcnue, were recorded as 
occupancy tenants paying the full revenue plus 10 per (;ent. malikana. 
Tiiese four hamlets wore declared to he Crown ))roperty, but were leased 
to MuzalTar Khan on the same terms as the lands in Ilunpu Kh&s. 
MuzafFar Khan gets the frontier remission atnl the cash malikana pay- 
ing only the n covcrable revenue. Similar arrangtunents were made 
for the Malla Kind hamlets of Wrasta, Tamis and Sliinawari included 
in manza llangji, the holders of which arc occupancy tenants paying 
full revenue phts 10 per cent, vniilikami. 

In Kach, Khalifa and Lakhti the proprietary right for special 
reasons was awarded to Mnzatfar Klian^ wdio takes ixmts in kind; iu 
Karsk.a it was awarded to the sons of ATiiliammad Amin Khan and iu 
Zauki to Muhainmtid Afzal Khan. 

Bagattu is the only Crown hamlet not yet disposed of. The 
occupants pay cash revenue pins malikana. The proposal to grant 
the proprietary right to llsiuau Khan, sou of Muhammad Ainm KIn&u 
is now under consideration. 

These results have been elaborated after annmmense amount of 
correspondence extending from October 1877 to 

siouer s linal proposals were sanctioned by Pun- 
jab Government Orders No. 912 of 22nd August 1881. TheHangu 
cultivators who have been recorded as occupancy tenants and made to 
pay to Muzaflar Klnin in kind as Indore, are very discontented with the 
Disconlcut o£ those who arriu.oenicnt. They were i.j hopes of gettiiis 
havo bocu refused propvie- a Cash Settlement as |)roprict()rs and it would 
iavy rights. probably liaveeaused less heartburning if Muza- 

ffar Khan had heen continued undisturbed iu the lease of the whole vil- 
lage. TUese men fail to understand Avhy any distinction sliould have 
been made betAveen the favored classes and tiiemselves as all liavc habi- 
tually paid in kind liitherto. They are very persistent in petitioning every 
one iu authority from the Lieutenant. Governor downwards, and as my 
successors are certain to be trouided with tlieir grievances, 1 have gone 
into the subject at more length than would otherwise have beeu 
necessary. 


CROWN LANDS IN THE KOHAT DISTRICT. 

227. A large number of villages iu llaizai and Kuz Miranzai were 
recorded at tliis Settiement as the profiorty of 
CroAvn lands in Hangu the Crown. Alost of those in Kuz Miranzai 

UomKl/ ^ ^ are included in the Ilangu property wliich has 

been separately meutioued (see paragraph 224.) 
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Origin of GoTcmment 
rights in remainder. 


Lands abandoned or for- 
feited before annexation. 


Land taken up by 
tain Coke, 


As regards the remaincier their origin teems to 
have been as fellows :• — Previous to annexation, 
owing to the internecine wars in which the 
13anguslies of Koliat were frequently engaged, 
it sometimes happened that a particular section 
of the tribe would l)c driven away or destroyed. 
Their vacant lands would then be given over by the Khiu for the time 
being to seme ijdraddr (farmer), or he would perhaps arrange for their 
cullivatiou'direct by tenants. In many cases tins state of things 
resulted in the acquisition of proprietary rights l)y the holders. There 
were, however, at annexatio\», many estates, the holders of whicli had 
admittedly no title to the proprietary right or daftar, and these became 
Crown property. The Crown lands of Khannatu and Bakizai, the two 
Khwaja Kbidars and other villages belong to this category, Snl)- 

sequent to annexation Captain Coke, who was 
always eager to locate new villages in unin- 
habited lands for protection against roi>l)ers, 
took possession of large tracts here and there and made them over in 
lease to men like Mubarak Shah and Ghnlam Haidar Khan Kyani. 
To judge from the heavy assessments levied from the first, it would 
appear that these tracts could not have been waste, but the proprietors 
lived at a distance, generally at Kohat, and the cultivation was 
carried bn by noi^rvesident tenants. The new lessees were made to 
found hamlets and locate cultivators, and proprietary rights of ail sorts 
had become so weak and worthless during the latter period of Barak- 
Eai rule that nr) objection seems to have been taken to the alienatioa 
of these lands by the old proprietors. 

2Z8. For many years before this Settlement was commenced, 
all sorts of petitions were put in for grants 
grants of portions of these Crown lands by local 
Klians, retired Native Officers and others. 
These were postponed till the completion of the Settlement, but there 
was a general impression that there was any amount of land available 
for grant. When 1 came to take U{) the subject, Innvever, I found 
that the real state of things was quite the reverse. Most of the pre- 
sent holders liad been in possession since Captain Cokers time and 
could not now be ousted witlio\it great liardship. This view was 
accepted by Government, and as a rule the old holders have either 
been made proprietors, or continued in the lease for life or term of 


Petitions for 
waste lands. 


The orders finally passed. 


Settlement. The following orders have been 
passed regarding the more important proper- 


ties : — 

Khwaja Rhidar {Tahsil Ilangu,) 

The village has been continued to tlie old lessee family for term 
of Settlement. 

Arazi Gola Nasrati and Chili Badber, 

These lands, situated near Shcikot, have been granted in proprie- 
tary right to the holders, a lamily of Izzat Khol Pathans descended 
from Allahyar Khan. 
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Jarma. — A quarter of this village lias been given to Badshah, 
brotlier of Mobarak Slmh the old lessee, in full proprietary right and 
the lease of the remaiufcr for his life. Saiad Ahmed Shah, son of 
Mobarak Shah, and other members of this family will probably be 
given grants of land in this village on Badshah^s death. 

Sfiahptir Tliese villages have hitherto been held 

Barnina ... | by Ghul4m Haidar Khan Kyani. Bamrna 

Charnbai ... J^and Zarra Mela have now been given to him 

Zarra Mela hamlet j in propiietary right and the leases of Shah- 
171 Jarma ... J |)ur and Ciiainbai for liis life. 

Bakizau — This mauza up to the present Settlement was held 
Khara talisil (under direct management) It was granted in 1882 in 
proprietary right to Shuhzada Sultan Jan, c. i. E , who has built a 
large Kot and founded a village, to which the name of Kot Sultan Las 
very appropriately been given. 

Crown lands in rnauzus'J These lands are held in lease or jagir 
Khai^matu, K/aoaja K hidar fhy the family of the late Nawa!) Baha* 
(taliKil Kohat) Toffh, and j dar Slier Khan. Orders re 
Gandiali, ) have not yet been received. 
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PART V 


LEADING FAMILIES OF THE DISTRICT. 

229. Most of the leadin'/ fiimilies of tlie district have already been 

fA.TTiilios of flie mentioned in the leal aceomit ot tlic dis** 

distiict. Additional infor- trict. In the follow ino^ remarks I have noted 
ination with rf;;jrard t<) them jj,jy mention made of them ill other parts of 
pven in tins chapter. ^ pnrticulars of 

grants that they may hold, and added a little information as 
to their existing circumstances. A large nmnhcr of tliese families hold 
a territorial position, nearly the whole district hein^ divided in accord- 
ftiice with their jagirs and original local jurisdictions. 

Sluihzada Sultan Jan^ C. /. E., E.r-Asst, Commissioner, 

230, Shah Ziulii Sultan Jan ranks first among’ the district Darharis. 

^ ^ He is fifth in desciMit from Taimnr Shall. 

istor^ 0 e ann 3. Shahzada Ilasliiin and Shahzada Hassad, grand- 
sons of Taimnr Sliah, sctth d at Peshawar ahovit A. D. 1830, where 
Shahzada Hassad obtained a jagir of R.s, 2,300 from the Sikh Government. 
On the outbreak of the Second Sikh War his son Sinilizada Jamhur, the 
father of Shahzada Sultan Jan, took tlie British side (see para. 98) and in 
November 1849 he was appointed to Kohal. as an Extra Assistant. He 
was a man of infiuence and judgment and much relied on by district 
officers. He died in 

On his death Shahzada Sultan Jan was recognized as the 
head of tlie tlimily. From June 18()0 to March 1872 he served 
as a taljsildar in the districts of Peshawar and Koliat, and in 
April 1872 he was made Extra Assistant Commissioner, a position that 
be still holds. During tlie Afghan war lie was employed in Kuram, 
After tlie Khost expediti(»n he was left there by Sir Frederick Roberts 
as Governor with some Tmi militia, hut the troops had no sooner left 
than the Kliostwals rose in rebellion, and a force Jiad to ho sent back 
to fetch away Die Shahzada and his followers. After this he was 
emjiloyed as Assistant to the Assistant Conunissioiier in charge of 
Kurain till October 1880, when he returned to Kohat. 

By Government of India No. lllE. of 24tli May 1881, he was made 
a C. T. E. in recognition of his services, and by 
^^Jfigirs grauted in A. D. 1230E P., dated 13tli June 1881, be was granted 

a further jagir of Rs. 1,000 w’hich has been 
allotted in tlie Kohat district. 

As regards the original Sikh jagir of Es. 2,300, whicdi is situated in 
the Peshawar district, it was confirmed to tlie family on annexation in 
perpetuity. At the regular Settlement tlie jagir was assessed at Rs. 3,315. 
The zemindars had previously paid in kind* but were now given a 
cash assessment which came into force from kliarif 1873. In considera- 
tion of the loss occasioned by this change Government, by No. 383F of 
27th July 1877, sanctioned an additional jagir of Rs. 685 in favor of the 
family. This increase has raised the amount of the old jagir to lls. 4,000, 
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but the additional Rs. 685 has been allotted in the Kohat — not in the 
Peshawar di.striet. Under the orders of Government tlie old jigir of 
Rs. 4,000 and tine new jaiyirof Hs. 1,000 are to he t reated as a <:!^rant. 

The whole is in perpetuity and is to be continued to one direct heir of 
Shahzada Jamhur to he selected by tbe Government. ' The jdg’ir is at 
present manu;nred by Shalizada Sultan Jan, but nearly the whole of the 
income is spent in allowanoes to the different members. Under the terms 
of the new orant the Government has reserved to itself the power 
to rec|uire the ja^drdar for the time being" to make suitable allowances to 
the junior momhtrs f)f the family. 

The Shahzada has several brothers, most of them being in military 
or police employ. He has a cousin, Sliahzuda Malisiid, deKseeiiJed from 
Shaljzada Hashim, who is now acting Tahsildar of Kohat. 


Naxcah Sir Khwaju ilnhamad Khan KhatlaJc^ K C.S L 

231. This chief claims descent from Mallik Ako, the Akora chief. 
The history of the family will be found in Appendix HI. — (History of 
thoTeriKhattak.s). 

Khwaja Muluimud Khan, who was born in 1821, is the posthumous 
Fon of the chief Khoshal Khan. Ho was adopted hv Alusamiuat 
Farkhunda, wile of the chief Rasul Khan, who, on the death of the latter 
in 18-14, placed him on the xnami gaddi^ in preference to lier own sou 
by Rasul Khun. then Khwaja Muhainad Khau has been cliief of 

llio IVri Khattaks. At annexation he ol»tained the lease of the Tori 
talisil from year to year at lls. 31,068. In 1850 the amount was 
lowered to Rs. 25,000, and in 1851 he obtairuid a lease for five years at 
Rs. 20,000. In 1855 the lease was granted to him at tliese rates for 
life, and in 1858 by Goveiumcntof India Ord(*rs No. 5()01 of 3l8t 
l)eC(*inl)er 1 858, the grant was con tinned to Khwaja Muhainad Khau 
and to his heirs iu perpetuity. 

For his services during the lute Afghan war the amount payable 
by Khwaja Muliamad Kl»an was redmred for his life to Rs. 18,000. 
No orders liavo Ixien issued regarding tiie .succession to the Teri ohief- 
fthip. It will no doubt be treated similarly to the Sliakarihira jagir, 
i,e., continued to a .stdected heir, who will be hound to make suitable 
provision for the junior members of the family. 

In 1873 Khwaja Muhainad Khan was made a K.C.S.I. and 
was also given tlie title of Nawab. He lias ahvays been distinguished 
for his steady loyalty to Government. Ho exorcises civil and crimi- 
nal powev.s of tie 2nd class within the limits of the Teri tahsil and is 
his own talisildar. The Nawab has a large family of sons. The 
eldest, Mozaffar Kiian, leads a retired life, but Ins sons (grandsons to 
the Nawab; have now reached manhood ainl appear anxious to come to 
the front. The second son, Muliarnad Zuffar Khan, who is generally 
treated as the old Nawab^s heir, exercises judicial powers and is his 
father^s principal assistant iu carrying on the work of the tahsib 
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Among tlie otlier sons the best known are Ghaffiir Khan and Spin 
Khan. The latter served for some time in Kuram and also accom^ 
panied Sir Frederick Rolierts to Kabul. 

There are a mnltitude of Kiianzadas in the Teri country descended 
from former clM<ds. Tliey are not as a rule of any mark or of rank 
entitling them in a ehair. The Naibs of Gumbat, who are very 
distantly related and Zakhariah Khan of Lachi, are perhaps the most 
prominent among* them. 


Family of the Dangash Chiefs of Kohat^ 

23i. The history of the family will be found in the account of the 
Baizai Bangashes, xXppendix I. Bahadar Slier Khan was the leading man 
of the family at annexation. Coke [iluced him in management of the 
Kohat pass, and he eventually lield charge not only of all the Adainkhel 
sections, but also of the Daulatzais, Sipaiahs and Sturikhels. As mana- 
ger of the Pass ho first received a grant of lis, lUU a month, which 
was increased in to Bs. 200. 

By Government of India No. 4(556 of 4tli November 1853 tiie village 
of Mir Ahmadkhel assessed at Rs. 1,000, was granted in jagir for lifa 
Rs. 900 to Baliadar Slier Khan and U.s. 100 to his brother Atta Khan. 
In 1858 the jagir to Bahadar Sher Khan was made up to Ks. 3,000 in 
perpetuity (No. 5601 of 3Lst December 1858) and in 1862 he was given 
a further increase of lls. 350 for life (Government of India No. 68 of 31st 
July 1862). In 1877 he was given the title of Nawab, and he also en- 
joyed judicial powers. He died in August 1880. lluslam Khan, the 
eldest son of the deceased Nawab, has now succeeded to tlie jagir, 
though not to the charge of the pass and without the title enjoyed by 
his rather. He lias been made an Honorary Magistrate, The jagir 
arrangements have not yet been finally settled. 

283. Atta Khan, the brother of the deceased Nawab, was at ona 
time Naib-Tahsildar and ai’terwards Commandant of Border Police. For 
many years he took an important share in the pass management under 
Bahadar Slier Khan, and when the latter died in August 1880, Atta 
Khan was temporarily appointed to fill his place. He carried on the 
work till June 1882, when the tribes on this part of the border were 
placed directly under the Deputy Commissioner. The Adamkliels and 
adjoining tribes kept very quiet during the Afghan war and latterly 
assistei in supplying carriage, being attracted by the liberal rates of pay 
allowed by Government. In acknowledgment of his services Atta Khan 
was given a life jagir of Rs. 1,200,* (not yet allotted). He has also a 
tenth share (=Rs. 100) also for life in the village of Mir Ahmadkhel 
besides some mufi mills and plots. He is not now in Government 
employ, but has been made an Honorary Magistrate. Mention of soma 
of the collateral members of this family will bo found in Appendix 
I, Para. 7. 


• Govcvnmeiit of India No, 1230 E,P. of 13th Junt 1881. 
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Family of the Khans of Uangn. 

234. Tlie history of this family is given in Appendix II. On the 
murder of Gholam Haidar Khan (see para. 109) ho was succeeded 
in Ibo tahsildari by his brother Miizaffar Kluin. Tlio title of 
Khan was confirmed to liis son Allahyar Khan, then a minor* Allali- 
yar Khan, however, lias always remained in the background, and 
Muzafiar Khan lias praclieally been Kliaii of Miranzai. J3y Govern- 
ment of Iiulia No. 4905 of 6th August 1850, a pension of Us 400, 
formerly enjoyed by his father, was confirmed to Allah^^ar Khan 
to be permanently attached to the chiefship. Some inafi lands 
(assessed now at Rs. 3fi(>) wa?re granted on similar conditions. 
Allahyar Khan is now Sujierintendeiit of Salt Mines, drawing a 
Sillary of Us. 100 a month. 

Muzaffar Khan, for services during the mutiny, received a jagir of 
Rs. 500. ^((fovernment of Iiulia No. 5601 of 3 1st Dccemlier 1858). 
This is now mucli more valnahlc, being assessed at Us, 1,561."^ It is 
hereditary, Goverurnent Iiaving Iho right to select iin heir. 

Uy Gov< 3 rnment of India Orders No. 2107 of J5th Oetoher 1S81 
Muzaffar Kluiu was granted a further assignment of Rs. 1,200 and a 
sumjituary allowance of Us. 1,200 for life. Ho also enjoys the lease 
of the Government lands in Hangu and some adjoining villages. In 
the greater juirtion of this estate he takes rent in kind. In sonn^ of the 
smaller villages he gets cash malikana. The lease is a very valu- 
able one, and is probably worth Us.' 3,000 a year. It is held during 
pleasure of Government and can be cancidled at any time, 

Muzaffar Khan’s iiicomo may therefore be roughly put as follows: — 


Us. 

Hereditary jagir ... ... ... 1,564 

Profits from kind collections in hereditary jagir ... J,5()() 

Cash assignment for life ... ... ... 1,200 

Sumptuary allowance for life ... ... 1,200 

Profit from lease of Crown lands ... ... 3,000 


Total... 8,404 

Ho has in addition his pay .as tahsildar lls 25C + 25 in 275 
per mensem and a small personal alloivaiiet* of Us. 0() jH*r annum. 

235, Muhamad Amin Khan, a cousin of Muzaffar Khau\s, was 
for long Thaniihdar and Political Agent of Upper Miranzai. 

By Government of India No. 5601 of 31.st r)eceinl)er 1858 
be was granted a jagir of Us. 100 for life in recognition of his 
local services during the mutiny. 

Muhamad Amin Khan died in 1880. His eldest son, Usman 
Khan, then succeeded to his political position. A jagir of Us, 2,400, in 
which the former life jagir of Us. 100 is merged, was grant(id to 
Usman Khan in 1882 for life in consideration cf his own and his 
fathcr^s services during the Afghan war.f From this jagir, which 

• This consists of Us. l,iU7 in mauza KLach a rnl scattered metis n^^^rccratinj^’ Us. 2t7, 
t Secretary, Government, of India, Foreign Department. No, 368 E of lilh Augnst 
1882, to Government Punjab, 

a 8 
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lias not yet been allotted, Usman Khdn lias to pay an annual allowance 
of lis. 400 each to his brothers Said Klian and Akbar Khau* 

Ghdanx Muhatnad Khaii^ Bais of Mokhad, 

230. The history of this family has been given in the account 
of the Sagri Khattaks, Appendix IV. 

At Annexation Giinlani Mustafa Khan, fiithor of the present Chief, 
was in possession :is jagirdar of one-fouiih of the revenue of the Mokhad 
estate in the Pindi district and of tlie entire revenues of SliaUardarra. He 
also enjoyed a percentage on the income from certain salt mines. The 
jagir was confirmed to the family in perpetuity by Government of India 
No. 2000 of oOth Soptomi)er 1850. After the mutiny the salt per- 
centage was ooininnted to a fixed pension of Rs. 1,000 paid out of the 
income from the l^Ialgin Salt Mines, also in perpetuity. IJy Government 
of India No. 45 J,C. of 27th May 1881 it was ruled tliat the jagir was 
to descend to a single selected nicmher, Government, however, reserving 
the riglit to make suitable allowances in case of necessity to junior 
members. The eldest son, Faquir Muhamad is tlie Selected heir, Tliere 
is a violent quarrel between Faquir Muhamad, and Ids father on one 
side and tw^o ot the younger brothers, who object to the arrangement. 

The Khan^s allowances are as follows:*— Ks. A. 

Sliakardara Jagir now assessed at ... ... 2,137 8 

One-fourtli revonuo of Piiuli jagir ... ... 818 0 

Salt Mines ... ... ... 1,000 0 

Total Rs. 8/J55 8 

Jafir K/ian, Kkaitak of Nilah. 

237. This Chief is a .scion of the senior branch of the family 
of the A kora Chiefs. In the scrairihle that followed the Sikli con- 
quest of I'eshawar he ohtained the Nilab tappa in jagir. During 
the Second Sikh War he sided with the Sikhs. He was, hpwever, 
eunfinned at annexation in possession of his jagir. 

The jagir was valued at Rs. 2,178, and consisted of ten villages 
of wiiieli lliree lying east of the Indus were afterwards trans* 

ferred to the Pindi district. 

Ry (joveninient of India Orders (No. 1375 of 26tli December 1852) 
this jagir was increased to R.s, 3,000 hy a cash grant of Rs. 822 for life 
** to he reconsidered after his death wdth a view to tlie grant being 
perpetual during the good bclinvioiiv of his successors.'^ 

13y Government of India No. 140 of 12th January 1852, the 
three villages transferred to Pindi were excluded from the jagir and ia 
lieu of them a casli grant was allowed of Ks. 400 also in perpetuity. 

In consideration of his services during the mutiny — (he sent 
some h vies to Naushora) — hy Government Orders No. 5601 of 3 1st 
December 1858, Jafir Khan w'as given a further life pension of Rs. 822. 

238. Up to tiie present Settlement Jafir Kiian took Battai in his 
jagir. He also realised a large income from miscellaueous cesses. At 
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Settlement the villages were assessed in cash, and the cesses for the most 
part abolished, Jafir Khan has petitioned to have the loss occasioned 
bv the change made good to him. The loss has been estimated at 
Ik 2,804. 

He at present holds a jagir now assessed at Rs. 1,714, and pensions 
aggregating Rs. 2,044 — in all Rs. 3,758 a year. No orders have been 
issued regarding the succession to this jagir. His son Fatteh Muhamad 
manages the jagir, Jafir Khan himself being over 70 years of age.* 


Afzal Khal of Jamal Garki in PesJiawar District. 

289. Afzal Khan, like Jafir Khan, belongs to the senior branch 
of the family of the Akora Chiefs. Before annexation he distinguished 
liimself hy murdering the Chief, Khwas Khan, who has been mentioned 
in the account of tlieTeri Khattaks (see Appendix HI, paras. 19 and 20.) 
At annexation lic was found in possession of the Khwarra and Zira 
tappas and of part of Pattiala. He was ousted in 1854 for mismanage- 
ment, when he retired to Jamal Garhi where he has since resided. 
By Government of India, No. 140 of 12ih Jaimary 1852, his former 
jagir valued at Rs. 1,400 was confirmed to Afzal Khan in perpetuity. 
Tlie income was made up to Rs. 3,000 by a cash grunt of Rs. 1,000 
forlifetobe reconsidered at bis death. In 1854, when the jagir 
was taken under direct management, it was decided that he should 
receive only half tl»e jagir realisations (Government of India No 1902 
of 11th May 1854). These amounted to Rs. 700, hut have been 
increased by the new settlement to Rs. 812-8. By Government of India 
No 5001 of 3 1st December 1858 he was allowed an additional pension of 
Rs. 822 on account of mutiny services. He at one time received a 
share of the income from tlm Khwarra and Zirarakhs. Tliis was com- 
muted to a fixed sum of Rs. 395 a year, which was upheld by Govom- 
iiieiit Punjab No. 1266 of 23rd September 1873. 

He now enjoys — 

Half revenue of jagir villages 
Fixed allowance from raklis 
Pension paid from Peshawar 
Ditto Kohat 


Rs. 


n 

is 


812 

S95 

],()00 


Total Rs. .S,()29 

The jagir prant is in perpetuity. I presume that tlie rald> allowance 
is also in perpetuity. As regards the cusli pension of Rs l)y tlia 

proposals sanctioned by the Government of India Orders of 1854 already 
referred to, lls 1,000 of this pension was to be continued in perpetuity 
to a selected heir during loyal conduct. Afzal Kliau belongs rather to 
the Peshawar than to tlie Kohat district. 


♦ Jafir Khtin dieJ on lOth January 188:-}. By (Government India Oj(1»5]‘.s No, l.s.’MG of 
20th July 1883, his son Fatteh Muhamad Kluin has boon apjiuintGd to sucroed him in tlio 
Jagir and hereditary pension of lis. 100. Tho first pt-nsinn of Rs. 822 iias also Inien 
confirmed to Kattoh Miihamnd Khan for life, 'i'hc Mnliiiy pfnsion of lls. 822 has bttcn 
resumed. A lump sum of Ka. 10,1(10 was allowed as compeasalion for loss of right to 
oolUot revenue in kind. 
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Bilaud Khan of Khushalgarh 

210. Bilinitl Klian ia a ^reat grandaon of tlie Chief Saadat Khan. 
(SfO Appendix III, paraa. 10 and II). Before atmexalion, his uncloj 
iMurtaza Khan, held two villa^^es, Khushal^iarli and Khwazaklud in 
Tlit’se villages were situated in tlic large jagir held by Afzal Khan, and 
previous to 1854? Murtaza Khan had been obliged to struggle for his 
rights which Afzal Khan wished to override. 

Murtaza Khan died in January 1871, but the succession to the 
jagir had been previously confirmed to Cilaiid Khan by Government of 
India No. 5G01 of 31st December 1858. Biland Klian resides at Amir 
in tlic Khwarra. Ho holds for life only, hut the jiigir will probably 
be continued in the family. He gets a percentage of 7 f)er cent, on the 
income from tl)e Khwarra Jangles, of which his uncle Karim Khdn is 
Superintendent. The jagir is assessed at Rs. 290. 


Faynily of Alb* Mubarak Shah, 

241. Mir Mubarak was the head of a family of Baniii i Saiadswho 
came from Hindustan and settled at Kohat some generations ago. 
They are now numerous and infinential. Baidan Shah, the father of 

Mnbarak Shah, took a leading part as a lessee in the affairs of the 
Tori oonntry during the period ti)at followed on the death of Klmshal 
Khdn (A. 1). 1824). In llui aceount of the district under Captsiin 
Coke (paras, 105 to 114), I mentioned Mir Mubarak Shah as Cokers 
riglit hand man. Ho was killed in the mutiny. Coke gave him the 
lease of a large tract of land now forming the village of Jarma. This 
was declared at Settlement to be Crown proport 3 ^ 'fhe profits from it 
j)rohably amount to Us. 4,000 or Rs. 5,000 a year. The lease since Mu* 
iMuharak Shah’s death Jias been hold by his brother Badsliah, 
Badjshiih was for long Inspector of Police at Kohat. He was supposed 
at the time of the Jowaki (uithreak to have intrigued with the section 
0 ]>posed to Bahadar Sher Khan, and was removed to the Peshawar dis- 
trict. He liMS since retired from Government service. He is a man of 
considierable influence at Kohat, and has recently been made an hono- 
lary magistrate. Said Ahmad Shah, the son of Mfr Mnbarak Shah, 
was nl^o atone time a Deputy Inspector in the Police, but tine w 
up the a])pointment. He has been granted the village of Bhawalgarh, 
jama Rs. 200, in perpetuity, n?id also gets a pension of Rs, 426 for 
life in consideration of liis father^s services. Said Ali Shah, a brother 
of Badshah^s, is now Inspector of Police at Kolidt. 


The Aliankheh of Kohat, 

242. These .are the dcscendjints of Haji Bahadar, wljo.se shrine at 
Kohat has already been mentioned in the general account of the 
district (see para. 17). Haji Bahadar lived in the time of Auraugzeb. His 
descendants form a semi-priestly class, known as the Miinkhels, and are 
very numerous at Kohat, where there is a regular Miankhel quarter. 
They hold the village of Miankhel assessed at Us. 1,059 in jagir. This 
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is divided between some 150 slijirers in accordance with their proprietary* 
possession. Imam Sliah, Yiisaf Shah, and Bukir Shah are the most lead- 
ing men among them* 


Ghulam Haidar Khan Kit/ani of Shahpnr, 

243. Ghulam Haidar Khan’s farnil)^ came from St-istan, and settled 
ot Peshawar in the time of llie KingTaimur Shah. Ilis fathor Sokan- 
(lar Khan was killed fighting on the side of Sardar Yar iMnliamed at the 
battle of Zeyda ( A. 1). 18:i8). Gliulam Haidar Kliaii after his father^s 
death came to Kolittt,and entered the service of Sirdar Siillaii lliihamad 
Khan* He was given various jagirs — it being the common custom in 
those days to grant assij^uinonis of land revenue, instead of giving a fix- 
ed salary. After the Second Sikh War he retired with Sultan Muliamad 
Khan to Kabul. lie afterwards returned to Koliat and Coke gave liini 
ilie lease of a large tract of land round Sbabpur, wliicli lie lias sinc e held. 
These lands were decided at Setllennmt to be Crown property, (jliuhuii 
Haidar Khan has two intelligent sons, Slier Midiannul Khan and JMalilc 
Jan, ‘ These served during the Afghan war in Kuram, assisting in poli- 
tieal and other work connected with the administration of the valley. 
Ghulam Haidar Khan has never held any ap|)ointnient under G<»Vern- 
inent. He lives on the profits fn./m Ids lease, which probably average 
11s, 5,000 a year, 

ilJians of Shekh Allalidad, 

244 Shekh Allahdad was a contemporary of tlie groat Khusha 
Khan — (time of Anrangzeb) and gave liis name to a shrine and village 
in the Zirii vallc}'. His descendants hold the village, which is assessed 
at Us. 300 in jagir. At annexation this was a great asylum lor rob- 
bers, and the leading Minus are still employed to a coiisid(‘ral)lc extent 
iu getting back stolen property from the uoigbbouring Jowakis. 

Family of rhul Badahali, 

245. These are Jalaiii Saiuds of the Siini persuasion. The family 
came from Makliad four generations ago, and took up their abode in the 
Jungal Suburb of Kohat. Tiny obtained small grants of land all through 
the Koliat tappas. These were confirmed to them revenue-free, and aro 
still held by them. They are now assessed at Us. 172. The family also 
held cash inams aggregating Us. 500, but these have been reduc(;d by re- 
sumption to Us. 300, lately increased to Us. 400. The family is getting 
very numerous, and since the death of Pluil Cadslnih (iu 1878) has no 
recognised head. They possess a very extended influence, and are nincli 
reverenced by some of the Orakzai tribes beyond the border. I'hey liave 
been given the village of Mian Mela in the Mishti country, and hold the 
village of tleysi in jigir from the Kliatlak Nawab. 

Saiad Afzal of Hangit, 

246, This is a Shiah family which used to play a leading part in 
Hangu politics. Suiad liassau Uaza, the father of Saiad Afzal, is sus 
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peci efl of having instigated the murder of the cliief Ghulam Haidar Khan 
in ]855. Coke gave Saiad Afzal the lease of the village Barabhaskhel, 
hut he was deprived of this at Settlement, and has lately been granted in 
oompensatiou a casli allowance of Rs. 300 for life. He has also a 
jionsion ofRs. 200, sanctioned by Government of India No. 295 of 27th 
July 1870. This family is generally on bad terms with Mozaffar Khan, 
the tahsildar, though lately the quarrel has been made up. 

The Saiads of ShahukheL 

247. These are Shialis, and belong to the faction opposed to the 
Khan of Hangu. Twahir Shah was a leading man. He was succeeded hy 
his son Mir Alzal, also a man of influence, but who has lately died. 
Bakir Shah is now head of the family. The family enjoys an inaiti of 
Its. 100 a year. 


Gill Bad^hali of 

248. This is a young fellow who is the head of a Shiah family 
possessing considerable influence among the neighbouring hill tribes, 
especially among the Sipaiabs. 


Kore&his of SherkoL 

249. These are a numerous body, the descendants of Sliekh Ynsaf, 
and the guardians of bis shrine. The trees and groves all througli the ChWi 
tract are under the protection of this shrine, and any one cutting down 
a growing tree, or even removing a dead one, is said to incur the displea- 
sure of the Saint, the fear of which has hitherto been sulEoient to preserve 
tljem from the axo. 

Faquir Hussain and Hasan Ali are the leading men among these 
Koreshis. 


Said Kasim of Sherkot. 

250. This young man i.s manager of the Pir Fatteh Shah slirine 
at Sherkot. Tlie tomb is a white building on the top of the Sherkot 
hill, and is visii)Ie for a long distance. The shrine is revered by the 
Manikliels and Sipaiahs and other hill tribes. Considerable raafi grants 
are attached to it. These had been resumed, but have been re-granted at 
this Settlement. 

, V , 1 251. I sh.all conclude the chapter by men- 

Other leading lambardara, . « ... , , -s 

tioniug a tewot the more leading laml)ardars m 

the different tappas. 

Upper MiraiizaL — Maliks Bhangi of Darsamand and Maiimuti of 
Nariab are heads of the faction opposed to Usman Khan. They are 
supported by Slializafla Sultan Jan, wliose lather Shahzada Jarnhur 
used to employ them as a cheek on the Hangu family in these out-of- 
the-way parts. Malik Sarlaraz of Kahi is also a leading man. 
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Lower Aliraneai.—TUe family of tbo Kliaiis of Haii^u beaded 
by tlie talisildar Mozaffiir Khdn dwarf all tlio others in this tappn. 
Their principal opponents are the Saiads of Slialuikliel and Salad A I'zal 
of Haiigii already mentioned. There are some Malikdinkhel Settle- 
ments near Han^u. The families of Pyaii Khan, a Suhadar of ilie Isfc 
Punjab Infantry, and of Allahdad Khan, Suhadar of trie 8rd Punjab 
Infantry, reside liere. 

Satnthai . — Rasul Khsin Izzatkhel of Chili and Khwas Khan of 
Kachai are leading Maliks. I have already mentiorn'd Gul Badshuh of 
Mann and the head Saiads and Koreslus of Slierkot. The family of 
Fatteh Khan Khwaja-Miihamedkliel once held a leadiiii'* position at Ali- 
zai. Fatteh Khan incited the Basoti disturbances of 1S67, and the fa- 
mily is now in poor circumstances. The IJshtarzai lambardars have 
no recognised leaders. 

Baizai ^ — At Robat itself the lendin<> families aro those of the Tzzat- 
kbels beaded by that of the late Nawab Baliadar Slier Khan and those of 
the Banuii Saiads and of the Miankhels. Among* (be leading* hiinbar- 
dars, commonly known as tbo Char-tappa Maliks, are Dost Miibained 
and Ibrahim of Bazadi, Dilasa of Jangal, Nadmin of Pirkliel, Bahrain 
of Garlu, Mawaz and Kasim Shinuklud. Tliese all live in the suburbs 
of Kohat. They have been granted liberal inams at this Settlement. 
Among other residents of Kohat I may mention Abdulla Khan Sbimi- 
khel Ilesaldar in the 5th Punjab Cavalry and Slier Muliained Khan 
Tarin, a Suhadar of the 3rd Sikhs. Among the Hindus the family 
of tbo old tabsildar Dliarin Singh is the only ono recjuiring mention. 
As reganls tbo outlying villages, Mazulla of Muhamadzai was a 
a leading Malik. He has lately died, and Malik Mir Ghularn is at 
present the acting bead of the family. Ghnlarn Kbau Izzatklicl and 
tbo sons of Fatteh Khan Popalzai reside at Kaliicliina. 

In tbo Akora Kliattak country the leading families aro those of 
Jafir Kliaii and Biland Khan. Ayan Sliah of Kamar Mela and 
Malik Kalu of Kahi are leading men in the Khwarra, I have already 
mentioned the Miaus of Shekh Allulidad. These aro the only families 
of much note. 



PART VI. — Agricultural and Miscellaneous. 


METHOD OF AGRICULTURE. 


252, The principal crops grown in the Kohat and Ilangu Tahsils 
tlio portions of the district which have come 
Principal crops. under Settlement are ay heat, barley, Indian 

corn, and bajra, and at a long interval cotton, rice and miiiig. Kangni 
(Vankitm llalmnn) a sort of millet, locally known as ghokht^ is a good 
deal grown in Upper Miranzai. In the Teri talisil Indian com is very 
little grown j tlie principal crops thci’c are wheat, bajra, barley and 
gram. 

Tlie only crops calling for special mention 
are wheat, barley, bajra, Indian corn, cotton, 

253. Wheat is by far the most important 
crop ill the district. 

The principal sorts of wheat grown are 
I'haitakl^ or sarkai^ kallanyi and tirahi» 

Kliattaki wlieat is, I believe, the same as tlie sindi or ordinary 
1 Kliattaki wheat of the Indus Valley, of Avhicli it is 

a local variety. It is a hard red wheat. It 
is almost universally grown on baraiii lands all through the district, and 
to a considerable extent on irrigated lands. It is the only wheat used 
ill the Khattak country including the Akora tappas. In Upper Miranzai, 
too, where cultivation is mostly baraiii, none but kliattaki wheat is 
used. It requires less watering, and ripens more quickly than tirahi 
or kdllaiigi. The kliattaki wheat from Chauntra, which is the great 
wheat-growing country of the district, is particularly good. 


Tho.se requiring mention, 
rice and gram. 

Wheat, 

Its Ynrieties. 


Kallangi wheat gives a heavier yield than kliattaki, but it requires 
2 Kallaii'n Jilciity of manure and plenty of water. It 

is grown only on irrigated lands in Uaizai, 
8amilzai and Lower Miranzai. A great deal is grown round Koliat. It 
is less grown in tlie villages of Eastern Daizai. It has lately been in- 
troduced into the Nilab tappa as an experiment. It is grown there 
on well lands, where it is said to do exceedingly well, and to be much 
more profitable than kliattaki. The kallangi wheat is a hard yellow. 
It is peculiar looking, the grain growing very close and being arranged 
ill four even rows like barley, which with its large heavy ears 
it mncli resombles. This wheat is mostly required for home cou- 
burnption and very little ia available for exportation. 
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Tiralii whea^ also kuown as spin and daxid khani,*^ is sup* 
^ Yirahi posed to have been introduced from Tirali. A 

* ^^**'”* denizen of a colder climate it ripens slowly, 

and can only be grown in the higher valleys towards Ilangu and Kachai. 
In the lower parts of the district it is burned up by the hot weather 
before the ears have had time to fill, and it cannot be grown even as 
low as Kohat. It is a strong plant yielding heavy crops ; it is grown 
on barani as well as irrigated lands, and requires less manure and 
water than kallangi. In fact tiralii wheat becomes rank {mast) if it 
gets too much rain or manure. The grain is soft white and it is a first 
class wheat. 


4 . Beardless wheat. 


All these varieties of wheat are bearded. AJundai sarkai is a 
beardless wheat, wliich is grown in the Bar 
and Jabbi valley. As a rule the people object 
to beardless wheats, as they suffer much more from the depredations 
of birds. 


PloughiDg. 

Bowm wdth wheat. 


254. Lalmi or unirrigated lands are gener- 
ally ploughed five or six times before being 


In the case of Ahi or irrigated lands, it depends on the quality of 
the soil. In places the land is ploughed twice or oftener and then sown. 
On tlie soft lands towards Kharmatu and Dhoda as soon as the kharif 
crop has been cut, the land is ploughed once, and then sown witli wheat. 
It does not pay to over plough tl»e best lands as the crop growls too rank 
and gets beaten down by wind and rain. The soutliern Khattaks plough 
their lands again and again. This enables the ground to absorb the ruin 
fall and economises tlie moisture Tlie process is described by the expres- 
sion Aaui or pressing in the damp. Fields so prepared can be 

sown weeks after the last rainfall. 


255. Wheat on irrigated lands is universally sown broadcast on 

lands, where the soil is sandy and light, 
or soft and yielding, wlieat is sown with a drill 
(nali). Ill the Barak country and in the Nilab and Patiala tai)pas the 
drill is commonly used. In Upper Miianzai and in Sarnari and 
tlie neighbouring valleys the soil is too stiff for tlie use of a drill, and 
wlieat is sown broadcast. In the case of Abi lands, when the land is 
ready ploughed (s/iarna) it is watered. This to a certain extent levels 
it. in this state it is called fi/7aA(?ra. When tlie land has partially dried 
and has reached the exact stage (xoattar)^ when it is friable though still 
damp, the seed is scattered over it and the ground is there and then 
plouglied once or tw ice till the seed has been worked in, The land is 
not watered again till the wheat is a span high. 


The number of subsequent waterings depends on the rain fall. When 
Watciine good lands require to be irri- 

gated every thirty days during the winter and 
every twenty days when the weather gets warmer. Bad lands to 
ensure a good crop require to be watered twice as often, llougbly four 
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waterings in the season are enough for good lands, and ten for bad lands. 
Baraiii lands require three or four falls of rain at proper intervals. 

About Kohat, after the seed lias been ploughed in, the clods are 
. broken and levelled with a roller (mala) or 

^ ^ ® to a less extent with a liarrow (ghashaioar). 

This latter is also used after the sowing and the rolling is over to form 
the small ridges by which tlic fields are divided into plots for irrigation 
purp{)se8. The mala and gluishdioar are not used in the Ilaugu 
tahsil. 

Tlie amount of seed sown is about SO seers the acre. When a 

. ^ . 1 drill is used the amount of seed is somewhat 

Amount of seed. , 

larger. 

All through the district the best time for sowing wheat is during 
„ - , Kartik and Maggar from 15th October to 15th 

December. Poll sowings are inferior. Some- 
times when lands have remained luitilled owing to tho failure of 
autumn and early winter rains, wheat is sown on tlie chance as 
late as the middle of January ; but it seldom yields more than a 
half crop. Irrigated wheat is often manured when the crop is growing, 
the manure being scattered thinly over the surface of the field. 

Wheat in the southern Khattak country is generally ripe by 15th 
j- . April. Khattaki wdieat ripens in Kohat about 

arves mg. May, and kallangi ten or fifteen days later. 

Near Hangu the wheat harvest commences about 25th May and is over 
by the middle of June. Ii; Dpper Mirauzai the wheat harvest is a fort- 
night earlier than in Hangu. 


256. Barley is cultivated much in the same way as wheat. It is 
g , sown at the same time. As a rule with irri- 

gated lands barley is sown for the first twenty 
days of Kartik, after which the people sow their wheat. It requires to ba 
watered at the same intervals as wheat, but one or two waterings ara 
saved as it ripens earlier. 

Barley harvest at Kohat generally lasts from 10th to 30th April, Ii\ 
the south of the district it ripens about the same time, or a little 
earlier. In Miranzai it ripens in the begiuiiig of May. The interval 
between barley and wheat liarvest in the north of this district is 
greater than in the province generally. 


257. Indian corn (tnakkai) in this district is always called jowar, 


Indian corn mis-callcd 
jowar. 


tho ordinary jowar of the Punjab, which 
is but little grown, being called nari jowar 
(small jowar.) 


Indian corn in the Kohat and Hangu tahsils is nearly as important 
a crop as wheat. It is mostly grown on irrigated lands, except in 
Upper Miranzai, where it is the principal kliarif crop on rain lands 
as well. There arc tvro sorts, ganna and sarda ; garina is yellowish in 
color and is the later sown crop ; sarda is used for the earlier sowings. 
They ripen nearly together. 
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Seasons for jowar sowing. 
The dilfereut Wattars. 


Wattars, 

I.- 

11 .- 


258. The seasons for jowar sowing are 
named after particular stars, which then rise 
in the early morning. These seasons are called 


forming 


the belt 




22nd to 
Sawan, 


26th 


to 
Sawan. 


cud of 


The first 22 days 
of 13iiadou. 


ThePariini Wattar, 22nd Jet to 21st Har. (Pleiades.) 

■The Trakkri or Tale Wattar, 21st Har to 22nd Sawan (locally 
ktiown as Bashikal). 

(The Trakkri or Scales are the three stars 
of Orion.) 

III. — The Gup Wattar, (The dog star). 

This Wattar is divided into three parts 

(i.) The Piit Giip. When the dog star 
thoiigU supposed to be above the 
horizon is not visible. 

(ii.) The Sur Giip. When the dog 

is low down and red. J 

(iii.) The Spin or Chitta Gup. When 

the dog star shines out clear V 
and white. j 

The Giip is followed by Sohel (Canopus) when the sowing season 
comes to an end. 

Zemindars are often hazy about their dates and seasons. Still 
a knowledge of these Wattars is a convenience when inspecting 
crops. A zemindar will tell you that a particular crop is of the 
Put Gup sowing and another more l)ackward of the Chitta Gup. 

In the upper valleys Indian corn is sown earlier and ripens 
earlier than towards Koliut. The later a crop is sown the better, 
provided it has time to ripen. Towards the end of autumn t he dew- 
fall is excessive in places, wliich are shut in by hills, and the Indian 
,, , , . corn is destroyed by a disease called ckaniii, 

Piseaso cnllcd i i iii - t - .i 

in more exposed places the dew is dissipated 
by the wind. These latter can be sown later as the crop is not 
attacked by clianni, 

f ir. About Ilangu Indian corn is generally .sown 

from the midoie or June to the end ot July ; 
very little is sown after the beginning of August. 

lu Kohat early crops are sown for fodder during the month of 
Jn Kohat (from middle of June to middle of 

July). The regular sowings commence with 
the end of July and extend to the first days of September. The 
earlier sown crops gem raily give a poor yield. The grain does not 

seem to form, and large portions of the ear 
are bare, with only a lew seeds here and there. 
Otherwise the crop appears perfectly healthy. 
On the other hand tlie late sown crops often sufl’er for want of 
irrigation, unless there is timely rain at the end of Beptetuber to fill 
the streams. In each village there are certain dates between which 
it pays the people to cultivate Indian corn. Ah we leave Hangu the 
earlier sowings becomes less aud less productive and the good sowing 


Objection to early 

ing. 
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season gets later anil later. Most villages divide tlie area to be 
sown between three or four different Waitars, though there is generally 
one favorite Wattar for which most of the laud is reserved. In Garhi 
Mawuz Khan close to Kohat tlie Ohitta Giip is the favorite. In Dlioda, 
whieh is very confined, the Put Giip and the Sur Gup are the favorites. 
Above Mubaraadzai the people do not cultivate later than the Put Giip. 

Indian corn of the Trakkri Wattar ripens by tl»e beginning 

, . of Octo!)er. Spin Gup crops ripen about the 

lime of lowar harvest, i i? xt i i t i- 

cud or JS’ovember. iu Miranzai the ludiau 

corn is all cut and carried by the beginning of October. 


259. 

Manner oC sowing. 


Indian corn is sown broadcast like wheat. The first 

sowing is often spoilt by untiimdy rain 
followed by sun, winch binds tlie soil and 
locks in the young shoots. About Koliat a field is often harrowed under 
these circumstances to break the upper crust and release the plant. 

2G0* Bajra is the groat kharif crop on barani lands all through 
^ . the district. It is sown at any time from tlie 

^ * beginning of April to the beginning of August. 

Whether early sown or late sown the crop is generally cut dining 

October. Bajra is a tougli crop and not much injured by exposure 
to weather. Tlie straw in particular is improved by being loft standing 
for a lung time, so the people are not in a hurry to cut it. 
Flocks of small birds do niueh injury in August and the beginning 
of September. At this time of tlie year all tlie small boys are 
seated iu trees pulling ropes connected with differcut parts of the 
field to scare them away. Towards the end of Se])tember the 
sparrow-haw'ks (dashas) come down from the hills and the small 
birds disappear, and the small boys rest from their labours. 

261. Cotton . — This crop does not call for miieh remark. It 

is sow'U in April and May, and gatlierod about 
the end of November. Cotton is seldom allowed 
to stand for a second year* As a rule it is a single-year crop, the 
laud being then ploughed up for something else. 

262. Rice is sown from the middle of April to the end of 
May. It ripens about the middle of Septem- 
ber. The seed is generally trampled into the 

mud [pargandai). Sometimes rice is grown in nurseries and then 
planted o\xt (nihal). This is the system used with the better varieties. 
Rice intended to be transplanted has to J)e sown about the end of 
March. 8nkh Das is the name of a valuable variety of rice grown here 
and there. Tlie area under rice varies greatly. It is grown most 
steadily in Lower Miranzai and Samilzai wdicre the water-supply 
is more certain. If, owing to timely rain, there is plenty of water in 
the Toi when the sowing season comes on, a good deal is of ten cultivated 
in the villages of Lower Baizai. The crop, however, in these parts 
is a very risky one, as if the Toi afterwards dries up for two or three 
weeks the crop fails altogether, and this is as often ns not the case. 


Bice. 
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fodder in 


Estimate of camels. 


263. Gram is extensively grown ill the Land Kammar Thai, the 
sandy tract adjoining the Baniiu tahsil, and to a 
less extent in the Akora tappas. It is not much 
grown anywhere else. 

Custom of Sin clang Fodder in Trees. 

261. In parts of the district, more especially above Hangu, the 
. . people are in the habit of stackinj^ bajra and 

trees la jowar straw and hay up in trees c^enerally in the 

siniill woods and groves attached to shrines. Each 
tree contains a small Jiay-stack pcrclied up among its branches. This 
keeps tlie fodder out of the wet, and the sanctity of the shrine is 
«uppose<l to deter thieves and incendiaries, 

CATTLE AND DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

265. An enumeration of the cattle in tlic portion of the district 

under Scttlcm(;nt was made during measnre- 
Enumfn’ation of cat l ie « i i i i i • i.* . 

effected a.inu-setik-m.iit. d'ccked dunng attestatu)... I he 

number of cattle necessarily varies from year 
to year, ])ut tlie figures tlicii obtained proliably represent fairly the 
existing livc-stoek witli the exception of camels. 

2()(). Nearly all the district camels capable of carrying loads 

^ , were impressed or engaged during the late 

Estimate of camels. . m l 

Afghan war for the use oi the Iransporb 

Department, Movst of them died while on service. These have to some 
extent lieen replaced since by new purchases, and what was then 
young stock has now grown up; hnt the original figures can no 
binger he relied on as even a]>proximateIy accurate. 1 have accordingly 
framed a new estimate based on the returns of camels fib for purposes 
of carriage supplied by the tahsfldars, an addition being made fur 
young camels not yet fit for loads. I cannot say that tiiese returns 
are correct. To furnish correct returns is almost impossible, as since 
the late war it lias been a common practice for camel-owners in the 
district to try and pass off their camels as the property of some Afridi 
or other Trans-border man in order to avoid impressment for military 
or other service, the rule being that camels belonging to trans-border 
men are only to bo impressed in cases of extreme urgency. The 
camels of the Pass and Jawaki Afridis spend most of their time in car- 
rying salt from the district mines, and large numbers of them graze 
liere during the rainy season. It is in conscqueuce very difficult to 
find out the truth about these partnership arrangements, the difficulty 
being increased by the fact that the Afridis generally send their cameU 
in charge of Awun or Ilindki Sarwans, residents of our own districts. 
267. As regards the Teri tahsil an enumeration of stock for 
■ the Barak tappa was ronghlv ellected last 

thSwUatoT cold wetitl.er by M. Asa Naiid. No emi- 

meraiion has been made in the other tappas. 
The estimate for these has been framed by allowing tlie same proportion, 
of cattle to population as in the Barak tappa. 


Kinimerfition of cattle in 
the Teri tah^^il. 
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statement showing num. 268. The following figures gire the esti- 

ber of cattle. mate of cattle for the wliole district : — 


Tabeil Niune of Tapp». 

Plough bullocks. 

m 
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*3 

J4 

A. 
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00 
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21 

.a 

00 

S 

« 

'T3 

a 

« 

« 

m 

ft. 

O 

Mules. 

o 

p 

Camels. 

■W101 

^ f Upper Miranzai 

3,616 

69 

4,263 

1,746 i 

109 

53 

290 

! 

60 

10,141 

8 ] 

ft V Lower do. 

0,382 

76 

7,i*»3 

8,460 

116 

8 

326 

160 

22,019 

Total 

9,028 

144 

11,684 

10,206 

225 

fil 

622 

220 

33 ,090 

r Faizai 

7.622 

29‘j 

7,30!» 

35,973 

259 

23 

771 

300 

6 Li ,.5 16 

. I Snmilzai ... 

2,HH 

20 

2.476 

6.177 

[ 40 

1 

1 2.4 i 


10,: 12 

■a j Nilal. 

lV«7 

59."» 

1.441 

2.273 

42 


5 

300 

6.753 

1 Kliwurra 

fill 

1 ,2!»3 

l,4':l 

1.748 

21 

... 


3('<) 

5,4 62 

K 1 Zira artd pHtiala 

2,040 

788 

4.r>5'> 

8,423 

M 


90 

300 

14.221 

[ liihHkarciura ... { 

1,178 

1 

2.182 

8.339 

45 


623 

400 

■ 12.668 

Total 

14,052 

2,053 

10.179 

59,«31 

421 

24 

1,6 13 

1 ,660 

100.73 

Ten 

28, (XK) 

1,000 

U .000 

36.000 

600 


1,500 

1 ,600 

1 

cT 

i.. 

Total of District 

62,807 

4,096 

42,066 

1,05,98.3 

1,146 

85 

3,736 

3, .380 

213,322 


Figures sliowing average 
price of stock. 


209. 'I'lie following table will show the 
average price of stock in an ordinary year ; — 

Price. 


Rs. ]fs. 


Bullocks 

(home bred) 

... IG 

to 

25 

Do. 

(iin|)orte(l) 

... 25 


50 

Cows 

(lujine bred) 

... 10 


20 

Do. 

(imported) 

... 25 


60 

Buffalo cows 

... 30 


70 

Mules 

••• 

... 60 

99 

1.50 

ponies 

• « • « • • 

... 25 

99 

50 

Camels 

• « • t ■ • 

... 50 

99 

150 

Donkeys 

• • • ••• 

... 10 

99 

80 

Sheep an 

d goats 

.. 3 

99 

5 

Fat-tailed Sheep or Dumbas 

... 6 

99 

12 


270. The Koliat district is very poor as regards home-hred cattle. 

With the exception of tlie Miranzai and 
tric^eittlc^ Shakardarra tracts, the district draws largely 

for cattle on other parts of tlic Punjab. 
Kine are imported from Amritsar, and large numbers of oxen are 
brought up by Lohani traders from the southern Derajat. These 
are larger and stronger than the native oxen. The liome-hred 
bullocks, especially in Miranzai and Samilzni, are very inferior 
both as regards strength and size. The Baizai bullocks are some- 
what better. The beat are the Sagri bullocks from Shakardarra^ 
which are nearly equal to the imported bullocks from the 
Derajat. Most of the camels of the district are owued by the 
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Sflgri and Akora Khattaks and by the people about LacKi and 
Sumari. The liangashes as a rule owu very few, though tlio 
Khan of Hangu and his relations have a good many, which they use 
for trading purposes. Camels are bred to a large extent in Shakardarr, 
but the people there generally sell off the young stock to traders 
from other parts. 


manufacture:s and handicrafts. 

271. This is a very poor district for handicrafts and manufactures. 

The carpenters and masons, even in the town of 
Carpenters ami m™. Kohat, are almost without exception inferior 
workmen, while tliey demand very high wages. 

272. As regards manufactures, the only industry carried on to 

any extent is the manufacture of coarse 
Cloth MaTiufactarcs. Cotton cloth. Even this is not carried on to 

anything like the same extent as in most of the Punjab districts, the 
estimated value of the whole of (he cotton cloth made in the district 
during the year being about lls. 40,000. This is much less than 
is requireid for home consumption, and has to be supplemented by 
large imports both of English nwA country-made cloth. 

Lungis are manufactured at Kohat and Ushtarzai. They are 
generally dark-blue with yellow and crimson 
stripes introduced into the fringe. 

Leather sandals are extensively made at Laclii. Some 

Samials. of these are richly embroidered with gold and 

are much appreciatedby Pathans. 

I'cltg. Pelts are manufactured at Kohat. 

liifles used to be manufactured in the suburbs of Kohat, hut 
the industry lias been nearly destroyed by the 
introduction of English-made rifles. 

These are the only manufactures calling for any notice. 


Lungis* 


Rifles. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

273. The weights used iii tJie district are inaunds, seers and 
. ,, chittacks, which bear the same f)roportion to 

^ * one another as in tJie Punjab generally. 

Kohati weights, however, are roughly a fourth as heavy again as 
Government weights, the seer being erpial to 102 tolas, and the mannd 
to 51, or roughly to 50 Government seers. Kohati weiglits are those 
ordinarily in use throughout tlie district, except in Miraiizai, where 
till quite lately they had wliat they call kaclia weights, but which are 
really the same as the authorizod Government weights, the seer being 
equal to 80 tolas. These kaeha weights have to a great extent been 
driven out by Kohati weights since the Afglian war, when the latter 
were exclusively used by the contractors engaged in supplying the 
troops. 
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274. Tlie common dry measure of the district is the Oza or 

Dry measures. Punjiibi Topa. Tlie Kohat Oza of wheat is 

^ roui^hly equal to 8 seers, though the weight of 

course varies with the quality of tlie corn, a measure of wheat weighing 
more than a measure of barley. The Ilindki population call the Oza 
by the name of Kashra and the Khattiiks by the name of Kdsa, 

The Oza varies in capacity in different parts of the district. In 
Darsamaud it is equal to 1(5 Government seers; in the Khattak 
coiinlry to seven seers. For retail purposes the Oza is subdivided 
into Lapakais, Knrwais, Nimagunis, &c. The proportion that tliese 
bear to the Oza and to one another is constantly varying. A Lapakai 
or Lap is as much as a man can scoop up with two hands, but one 
village will have 4 Lapakais to the Kurwai while an adjoining village 
will have five. The names of tliesc submeasnres arc generally only 
locally current so that nothing can be gain(?d by giving any furtlier 
details about them. An ox-load of grain is known in the district as 
a chat or gundai. A duft bangs down on both sides in two sacks. 
Half a or one sack is an chat varies in weight from 
2 to 4 mannds and is a most untrustworthy measure. 


275. Previous to 

liimfl measures. 


annexation there was no measure for land 
current in tlie district. The nearest ap- 
]n*oaeli to a land measure was obtained by 
calculating the amount of seed required. Since annexation the 
favorite measure among the jiCople in the irrigated tracts has been 
the ;jarib or higha, \viiieb is equal to half an acre. This was ap- 
parently introduced during the earlier summary Settlements and 
was for long used in Official Reports. At tliis Settlement measure- 
ments were effected in gliumaos, kanals and marlas based on tlie English 
standard acre viz, 

square karam 
maria 
kanal 
ghuinao 


9 

20 

8 


square karams 

marlas 

kanals 


5^ feet square. 

= 1 perch. 

~ ^ rood. 

=: 1 acre. 

The people at present are not well up in thcvse measures. Even 
ill the settled tracts they prefer to calculate in jaribs. 

In the Teri tulisil and in Ufiper Miranzai the old seed measures 
are the only ones in use among the people, who talk roughly of so 
many mauns of land. 

COINAGE. 

276. Previous to annexation the coinage of the district consisted 
of a mixture of Yar AMohammadi and Suliani 
rupees coined by tlie Local Governors of 
Peshawar, and of ISandrami or Kabuli rupees from Kabul. The ISikhs 
afterwards ir.troduccd the JSanak-Shdfd rupee. The Yar ilohammadi 
and Sultani rupees were wortli a good deal less than the Kabulu 
These and tlie Nanak-Shdhi rupee have now disappeared from cir- 
culation. The Goveruracut rupee is now generally used througlioivt 


Silver coins in use. 
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the district, and also by the Adamkhel Afridis. The people of 
Upper iVfiranzai and along the Waziri border make use of the Govern- 
ment rupee for the payment of revenue, but they also make use to a great 
exteut of Kabuli ruj)ees, especially in their dealings with trans- 
border tribes. Kabuli rupees are also largely used for mortgages. 
These Kabuli rupees are brought down by Ghilzais and other 
traders iu the cold weather. Their value is very uncertain. During 
tlie Afghan war they used to be taken at par with the Government 
rtipee in Upper Miranzai. Their present value is about 12 annas 
0 pie. Jirgas employed to assess fines or damages in Miranzai generally 
fix the amount in Kabuli rupees. The Kabuli rupee is much used 
by the border tribes west of the Adamkhel and by tlie people of 
lira, but the (Tovenimcnt rupee is almost equally common among 
them and the use of it is increasing. 

Gold coins are generally purchased with the object of being 
Goia. turned into jewellery. The Bokhara Tilla sells 

at present for lls. 7-8 and the price of gold 
is lls. 50 per ounce Avoirdupois. 



PART VII.— Administrative. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF THE DISTRICT— CRIME 
AND CIVIL LITIGATION. 


277. At aunexatioii Kohat was first formed into a sub-division 
of tlie Peshawar district and placed under 
dis^tricr^ 1‘^jrnied into a chargfe of au Assistant Commissioner. In 

1851 it was made into a separate district. (For 
list of Deputy Commissioners see paragraph 125.) 


The (li.strict staff. 


278. Originally the district staff used 
ordinarily to consist of — 


1 Deputy Commissioner. 

1 Assistant Commissioner. 

1 .Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

2 Tahsildars (one for Kohat and one for Hangn ) 


During the Afglian war the staff was increased to — 

2 Assistant Commissioners. 

3 Extra Assistant Commissioners. 

I Station Magistrate. 

Since the war the ordinary staff has consisted, besides the Deputy 
Commissioner, of one Assistant and two Extra Assistants, one of whom 
is Treasury Officer, besides an Extra Assistant Settlement Officer who 
is only temporarily attaclied to the district. 

279. The Nawab of Teri, though not a recognised tahsildar, is 
w 1 1 entrusted with the collection of his own re- 

^ venue in the Teri tahsil. He also exercises 

special civil and criminal powers of the second class. His son Muhammad 
Zaffar Khan has the same powers, and the Nawdb with his assistance 
disposes of nearly all the judicial work of his tahsil with the exception 
of the heavier criminal cases. Muhammad Zaffar Khan is the Nawab^s 
recognised heir. Another son of the NawaVs, Abdul Ghaffur Khan, 
has lately been invested with third class pow’^ers. 

In Kohat and Hangn there is the ordinary establishment of naib- 
tahsilddrs, kanungos and patwaris ; in Teri 
there is nothing of the sort. The Nawdb has 
his diwans and agents, but the revenue 
arrangements are of the most rudimentary description. 


AK’?oncc of any proper 
revenue establishment. 
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280. Nawdb Bahadar Slier Khan, Chief of the Baizai Bangaslies, 
exercised judicial powers and was also in poll- 
tioal management of the Kohat pass and the 
adjoining tribes till his death in 1880. Sub- 
sequently, in 1882, the political arrangements of this portion of the 
border were ))lju*.ed under the immediate control of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. As it was undesirable that the son and brother of the late 

Nawab should remain unemployed a Board of 
Kohat Board of ]\J agistrates for the Baizai tappa, including the 
I a cv. town of Kohat, was started in Mandi 1883. 

Atta Khun, tlie brotlior, and llustam Khan, the eldest son and 
successor to tlie jagir of the Nawab were given scats on the Board, 
together with Badshah, a retired Police Inspector, and Shcr Miibammad 
Khan, a native g(‘ntleman of the neighbourhood. These Magistrates 
dispose of most of the minor criminal \vovk of Kohat and the neigh- 
bourhood. The Board exercises powers of the second class. 


The Kohat Board of 
M Magistrates. 


281. The tahsildarsijip of JTangu is almost a family appoint- 

,, ment. Muzaflar Khan, the present head Of 

10 V laii u aiigu, fiunily, ^Yho is known as the Khan of 

Hangu, has been tahsildar since 1855. 

The revenue charge of the Hangu talisil is very light, hut the 
Khan is, in addition, in political charge of the Samil Orakzai clans, 
which border on Kuz Miranzai. 

Usman Khan, who belongs to tlie same family, generally resides 
at Darsaniand in Upper Miranzai. lie has 
Border administration m l,is fiithcr, Muhammad Amin Khan, 

Upper Mu™. political ol.argc of the Kabul Jvhel 

^Vaziris, of the Zaimuslits, and ol thcMesterii Orakzai elans, viz.y 
the Mannizais, the Alisliorzais, tlie Akhels and the Ali Khels. Ho 
and the Khan of Hangu in this way share the Miranzai border 
between them, not witliout a certain amount of friction. 

282. Shahzada Sultan Jan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, holds 

a semi-horeditary position in the district. 
Management of; tlic fjjg faiuily to some extent has always sup- 
Shiah OratoiH and of , ^ g, j , Samilzai 

Tun border matters . * \ o • i e -i 

and Miranzai against the bum and baiml 

faction headed by the Klians of Ilaugu. He is in ooii.sequeiice a 
good deal employed in dealing with the Shiah Orakzais on the 
Samilzai border, and with the Tnris of Knram. Mo.st ot the cases 
that occur on the Kurain border arc taken up by Usmau Klian, who 
lives close by, but a general supervision is exercised by the Sliulizada. 

As regards the Kabul Kbel Waziris TJsman Klian disposes not 
only of cases occurring in Upper Miranzai, 
, Kabul Khel Waziris on tl,oge that occur along the 

line of the Teri Darra from Dalian to Amankot. 


8hiah OrtikzMiH and 
Turi border matters . 
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This iss a somewhat curious arrangement, as the Nawab of Teri would 
naturally be expected to dispose of such matters along his own border. 


The Hatbi Kheltjof KatU'' 
koU 


The hamlets round Kafirkot are occupied by Hathi Khel Waziris, 
who are nominally under the Bannu Deputy 
Commissioner. Most of the crime, however, 
on this side is committed by outlaws, whom 
the Bannu authorities are unahle to keep in order* Kohat cases 
therefore against these Kafirkot Hathi Khels are generally disposed of 
on the Kohat side, by seizing the offenders, whenever they give the 
police a chance. 


283. The judicial and administrative staff of the district is strong 

Clime in the distiict. consideriiii? its size and population. Tbe 
population, however, is probably the most 
lawless in India, and the facility with which men can escape into the 
independent hills is an additional incentive to crime. The criminal 
work is consequently heavy. 

Murder, robbery, house-breaking, theft and adultery are the 
principal oftencea. There is not much of the unnatural crime so 
common in Peshawar. 


Murders are generally the result of quarrels about women. A 
Murders. good many are also committed by robbers. 

The average number of murders re|)orted 
during the last twelve years is 39 a year. This for a population of 
180,000 is very heavy. Murders are not confined to any particular 
parts of the district, though rather more numerous in Miranzai and 
ill the Barak country than elsewhere. 


Riots in which dangerous weapons are used, and in the course of 
which men are killed and wounded, are com- 
mon in Upper Miranzai and the adjoining 


Riotin". 


portion of the Teri Darra. 


Rclibcrv. 


Robberies and dacoities are generixlly the work of trans-border 
ruffians and outhiAvs. The average number 

per annum for the last twelve years is 

Robberies ... 41 

Dacoities ... 18 


284. 

Civil litigation. 


There used to be comparatively little civil litigation in the 
district. Civil claims were disposed of in a 
rough and ready way by the various Kh4na. 
The Afghan war put a stop to this. Swarms of contractors came 
down on the laud. The provision and carriage of supplies and the 
construction of roads and serais led to a great increase in trade and 
business of alt sorts. Much money was made at the time, but when 
the war came to an end, there was a sudden collapse. The district, 
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however, had been thoroughly stirred up ; and the people had learned 
the use of the Civil Courts, their love for which seems now to be 
constantly on the increase. 

From 1873 to 1879 the number of civil suits averaged 1,077, with 
but little variation from year to year. Since then tliere has been a 
steady increase, as will be seen from the following figures : — 



Rs. 

Average from 1873 to 1879 

... 1,077 

1880 

... 1.440 

1881 

... 2,241 

188? 

... 2,991 


There is not much litigation connected with land or tenant rights. 
The great bulk of these suits arc for the recovery of ordinary debts. 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE DISTRICT, 
285. The income of the district for 1882-83 was as follows 

Laud lloveinie, Grazing Tax, &(:. ... ... 02,129 

Ks 

Salt purchased at the Kohat mines .. 80,^521 ^ ^ . 

vSalt Dakliihis on the Khevvra mines, Jlielam’*^,.. 2,35,458 j ^ 

Stamps ... ... ... ... 27,108 

Fines (LaAv and »Tastioc) ... ... ... 20,288 

Abkari, opium revenue and drugs ... ... 130117 

Local and Ih’ovincial RcTeiiue ... ... ... 18,020 

Miscellaneous Receipts exclusive of Transfer Eeceij^ts, 

Deposits, &c. ... ... ... ... 2,320 

Post Office ... ... ... ... 1,22,420 


Grand Total K'i. 

The following is the detail of the expenditure : — 

District Administration 
Settlement Departnnmt 

Police (including Hoad and Binder Police and Militia) 

Troops 

Salt 

Miscellaneous, exclusive of 1 
Remittance, Transfer^ 

Rccoijits and Deposits. ) 

Post office 


Total Ils. 


0, 11,701 


1,11,170 
7,55fl 
... 89,823 

... 875,579 
28,0(> I 

... 4,21,285 

7,453 

.. 15,74,777 


* It must not be supposed that this is genuine trade. 'Merchants and 
bankers being unable to get currency notes found that th<^ clicapcst way of remit- 
ting money down country waste purchase Dakhilas on the Jhdam 8alt Mines. These 
were sold at Amritsar and elsewhere to the real traders. 
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The total deficit was thus Rs* 8,93,016, which was made good by 
special remittances and transfers from the currency reserve* I have given 
the figures for 188^-83 as it is an ordinary year. 


POLICE. 

286* At the annexation of the Punjab a detachment of Multani 
Police arran;^ejiicnts nt sowars and footmen, numbering about 300 
annexation till the intro- men ill all, arrived with Lieutenant Taylor 
in Lsil from the Derajat. TImse were employed on 

mixed military and police duties till Novem- 
ber 1849, when the following force of thanah police was sanctioned 
at a cost of Us. 1/104 per mensem or lis, 16,848 per annum : — 

8 Tlianadars ... ... Stationed at Koliat, Tori and the Akora 

Tappas, 

2 Muliarars. 

Mounted Police ... 2 Diiffadars and 

12 Sowars. 

Foot Police ... ••* 2 Diitl'adars and 

230 Barkandazes. 

The Multani levies continued to guard convicted prisoners, who 
were kept in the fort, and carried on escort and guard duties. 

The Multanis were gradually reduced to a resala of 100 sowars 
and 32 sepoys, which continued to be their strength till their absorp- 
tion in the new police in 1861. 

In 1855 a thauau was established at Hangu and in 1858 at Gau- 
ThauAs at Hangu and diaoi\ These were officered by members of the 
Gaudiaur, Kbauds family. 

In 1861, when the new police were introduced into the Punjab, similar 
changes were made in this district. 

No District Superintendent of Police was however appointed till 
1878, the Police meanwhile retnainiiig under the 
immediate coutrol of the Deputy Commis- 
1878. siouer. 

287. Various revisions in the strength of the force took place 
from time to time. The last general revision 
Proscnt place iri 1878, and the only subsequent 

ic po i .t t , change made has been the reduction of the 

number of sowars from 29 to 26. 
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The present strength of the force is as follows 


Tiispectors 

Doput3^ Inspectors, 10 

Serjeants, 40 

Mounted Const a bios, 20 
Foot Constables, 3o0 


-I 


1 @ 150 
1 @ 80 

2 @ 

7 @ 

10 (a) 

12 @ 

@ 

200 («} 

150 @ 


60 

40 

25 

15 

10 

20 

7 

6 


Total ... 445 Monthly Cost Rs. 3,900 

This is maintained at a cost of Rs. 46,872 per animui besides 
Rs. 4,712 for contingencies, &c. The total police expenditure for 1882- 
83, including pay of District Superintendent, Police, repairs to buildings, 
&c., was Rs. 65,544. 

During the Afghan war the District Superintendent of Police 
generally had two assistants. No assistant, however, is now allowed. 
Since the appointment of a District Superintendent of Police in 1878, 
the Deputy Commissioner has exercised tlio powers of Deputy 
Inspector General under Punjab Frontier Regulation No. I of 1872. 


288. There are now six Ist class police stations in the district. 

Existing polico stations. Hai.gu, Tori, L.ikl., Talao, Gau- 

diaor, and Karrak. There are five 2nd class 

stations, Bahadur Khel, Garu, Lachi, Gumbat and Shakurdarra, 
The station at Karrak was only started after the Barak disturbances in 
1880. It was much wanted; the Chauntra valley liaving been previously 
beyond the reach of any elfective police supervision. 

There are seven outposts, viz . — 

Thatthi. Dhudha. 

Tutkai, Ushtar7,ai and 

Kliushalgarh. j Jabbi. 

Gurgurri. 


The police also garrison several road towers along the ri>ad vid 
Gumbat to Nizainjiur, and also on the Banuu road between Banda and 
Latammar. 


BORDER DEFENCE SYSTEM. 

289, In paragra|)h 2JI have given a list of the posts in the district 
Posts garrisoned by re- gtirrisoiicd by regular troops. Ot tl.ese Fort 
gular troops not intondeU Garnet and Muhammadzai are intended lor the 
for ordinary border dc- protection of Kohat itself, and tin; remainder 

all lie along the Kohat- Banuu road. 'Uiey 
are intended to guard the communication between these two stations, 
rather than for ordinary purposes of border defence. 
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290. As a general principle the border villages of this district have 
Viiia^as expected to do- been supposed capable of defending them- 
fciid tliomselves. selves from the incursions of trans-border 

tribes. Their inhabitants are Khattaks and Bangashes, men of warlike 
rnces^ — who used to hold their own previous to annexation. Now and 
then troops have marched into the hills to punish a tribe for lifting 
cattle and such like offences, but cases in which trans-border tribes 


have come down in suflicient strength to plunder and burn British 
villages have been exceedingly rare. No such cases have occurred on 
the Khattak-Waziri border or in Miranzai or even in the upper part of 
Saniilzai, which is moat exposed of all to hostile incursions. During 
the Pass and Jawaki disturbances one or two villages were burned 
by raiding parties, viz,y Darsbi Kbel and Kamraar on the Zira-Patiaia 
Border, Ghorizai near Guinbat and Jarma near Kohut ; but these 
were exceptional cases. As a rule the Western Khattak and Barigash 
villages as far as Kachai and Ushtarzai are quite capable of resisting 
fxuy ordinary attack without assistance. Prom Alizai eastwards they are 
rather jirotectcd by fear of the after results to tlic raiding tribe than 
by tlioir own capabilities for resisting aggression. The villages along 
the eastern border are generally badly armed, aiid in Zira the population 
is in addition numerically weak and afraid of the neighbouring Jawakis. 
In the Khwarra, again, the Khattaks of Kamar Mela are numerous, and 
though indifferently armed, quite ready to resist any encroachments on 


TnirodiKlioii o£ border 
Toliee. 


the part of the Hasssau Khels. In 1878, in 
accordance with the recommendations of tlie 
Border Defence Committee, a scheme of border 


police \vas partially introduced along the northern boundary 
of the district. Tiie border police is under the immediate con- 
trol of the Deputy Commissioner. The posts arc scattered at 
intervals along the border from Thai to Kohat. It was also proposed 
to have border police from Kohat along the Jawaki border to the 
Khw^arra, but this part of the scheme has up to the present remained 
in abeyance, as it was considered unnecessary to entertain them so 
long as the border continued in a peaceful state. 


291. The border police are divided into border police proper 
Division of ixmior poJico and militia. The former arc men of the 
into txnrUr police proper district who are uniformed and armed by 
mid lujljiia. Government. It was intended that the militia 

should cousi‘‘>t of men of trans-border tribes, carrying their own arms 
and wearing no uniform. The latter are now in a transition state and 
are gradually being put on much the same footing as the border 
police proper both as regards arms and uniform. 

The border police in the Kohat tahsilare under thedirect management 
Uordor Polioc formed <>f the Deputy Commissioner. In Lower 
into tiiree divisioivs ivohat, Miranzai they are under the tahsildar of 

Hangu, and in Upper Miranzai they are under 
Usman Khau. Each division is under the 
immediate command of a Deputy Inspector. 
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StrcngUi of the different Tlio strength of the different posts as 

posts. sanctioned is as follows : — 

Koliat TahdL 

Kohat (head quarters) ... ... 21 men 

Gliamkol (iioar entrance to Kohat Pass) ... ... ItJ „ 

Ublan (Bazoti Border) ... ... ... 18 

KS } , { “ 

Marai\(Mani Khel and Bar Muhammad Kliel ( IG „ 
Kacbalj Border) ... ... ^ d 


Total ... 


Lower iliiraw^ai. 


Mazrai Darra (Sbeklian Border) 

Sbahii Khel (Misbti ,, ) 

Balyamin (Rabia Kbcl „ ) 

Kahi (Akliel „ ) 


7 men 
IB „ 

„ 

0 „ 


Upper Miranzai. 

Kariab (A kind border) 

Darsamand (Zaimusht border) 

Torawari (Do. do.) 

Thai (Kiiram-Wnziri border) 
Muhauimadzai (Do. do.) 


9 men 
0 „ 
i) „ 
2G „ 


Total ... ... 78 

Besides these the Aimal Chabutra post at the Peshawar end of 
Trajisfer of Aimnl the Kohat pass is under the Deputy Cora- 
jabutra post irom missioiier of Kohat, It has a strength ol one 
3sha\vivr. Deputy Inspector and 35 men. 

Tlie total force including* Deputy Inspectors amounts to 272 men. 
The detailed establishment is as follows : — 


Total streiis^h of the 
force ^yith monthly pay. 


1 Deputy Inspector 

3 Do, 

7 Scricants ... 

11 Do. ... 

40 Cousiablea... 

04 Do. ... 

4 Sowars 

1 Serjeant ... 

0 Constables 
115 Do. ... 

20 Sowars 


I. — Border Police • 


II. — Militia. 


Pay per mensem. 


-- 10 
42 
090 
-r 300 


272 men Monthly pay ... Rs. 2,253 
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293, In addition to the Border Police a small force is kept up 
at the Kotal and adjoining towers consisting of Daulatzai and Bangasli 
Banj^ash and Daulat- chaukidars paid out of the Kohat pass allowances. 
j:ai chaukidars at the There are altogctlier fourteen Daulatzais and 
fifteen Hangashes. 


Posts on the Jawak^ 293. The original scheme comprised the 

border sanctioned, but following posts for the iiortli-eastern border := — 
not entertained. 

Tutkai 

Khuza Khel ... 

Ziarat Shekh Allalidad 
Ghurizai 
Gandiali 
Kai Nnllah 
Kala Daiid 

The men proposed for Gluirizai were afterwards transferred to 
the XJblan post. None of the other j)osts have been entertained. 
The defence of this part of the border is left entirely to the ordinary 
poliee and tlie villagers, as is also the case along the westeini Teri 
border. 


... 18 

men 

.. 9 

M 

.. 9 

Ji 

.. 18 


.. 18 

V 

.. 9 


.. 9 



Border village levies, 
under consideration. 


It has also been proposed to introduce a 
system of arming village levies, but this is still 


PASSES. 


294. All along the Derajat much interest is taken in the 
Diltertncc, in the charao- l)asses leading into ind<?pendent territory, 
ter of the passes in Kohat The Derajat districts arc level and open 
to those ill the Dciajal. and cxieiKl to the foot of the low hills that 
fringe the main Sulinian range. These low hills are cleft by nume- 
rous streams and torrents wliose beds form natural highways leading 
from the plains into the hill country beyond. They do not as a 
rule lead anywhere in particular and vei^ few of them are of any 
trading importance. Still they are marked geographical features ; 
they all have well known names, and are generally made over to sorao 
tribe, which is responsible for tlieir safe custody. 


The Kohat district is disappointing in the matter of passes. It 
is itself a jumble of hills and valleys very 

into indepeadenttcTitSy^ 0'| 

border. Rough footpaths across the hills 

lead from the British valleys oa one side to the Adam Khel and 
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Orakzai valleys on tlie other. The Khwarra and Zira valleys on the 
11 assail Khel-Jawaki border, the Shahu Khel valley on the Mishti 
border, and the Adhmela and Durabaki valleys in Ujiper Miranzai, 
gradually lead up into independent territory ; and there are also two 
or three gaps near Togh whicli lead to Shin Dand and Torki of the 
Jawakis. With these exceptions the passes on the northern border 


The other passes are niere- 
ly tracks across the hills. 


are tracks crossing over low points in the hills. 
The Koliat pass is only a track improved 
into a road. Tl»e Uhlan pass is another truck 


leading to the Lower llazoti settlements. 


There are no other passes to the west of these of any note, 
either along the Miranzai or the Tori Khattak border. As regards 
the latter, all the country on both sides of the boundary line is a 
waste of low hills and ravines, with liere and there a level valley. 
The Chungostha jniss leads from the Latamraar Thai into this waste 
tract, but this ravine is itself the boundary between the Khattaks 
and Wazfris and is not therefore a pass leading into independent 
territory. 


295. Along with 

No system of pass res- 
ponsibility. 


this absence of welUmarked passes, there is 
ail absence of any clearly defined wsystern of 
border responsibility. Each tribe is responsible 
for stolen property ju'oved to have been taken 


by any of its members or with their aid and connivance. No tribo 
admits that it is responsible for raiding parties of other tribes passing 
through its limits. Such responsibility has not unfrequently to be en- 
forced but the hill men always protest. Tliey say tlnit their villages 
are scattered, and that they cannot be expected to guard the mimerous 
foot-paths, which pass through their hills. In the Derajat stolen 
cattle are tracked to the mouth of a pass, after which the tribe in 


charge is left to recover the property if it can, but must in any case 
make good the loss. Along tlio Koliat border the stony nature of the 
country generally makes tracking diOicult or impossible, and even 
when cattle can be shown to have entered the limits of a particular 


tribe, it is a question of general justice and expediency how far that 
tribe shall be held responsible. Many of the tribes are small and at 


certain points of the district the boundaries of several of them are so 
crow'ded together that even if tribal responsibility existed, it would 
often be difficult to bring a case home to any tribe in particular. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

296. The character of the roads in this district has been 
fully described in paragraphs 55 and 56 of this Report, It is 
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unueccssaiy therefore for me to give here more than tlie briefest 

Main lines of roaa. summary of the main lines, whieh are all 

under the Public Works Department. 



Distance. 


Character. 


JECohat to Khushalgiirh — 30 miles. 

Stages. 

M. 

Tojjli. 4 

Babri Banda. 4 

Gum bat. 7 


Metalled and partly bridj^ed. Eflifdently 
kept up. The Uailway Station of Khu- 
shal^arh is about J mil© farther across the 
river. 


Tilkan. 

8 

Khushalgarb ^ 

7 

Ddk Bungalow. J 

30 

Khushalgarh Kailway 

Station. 

i 

4 

Total 

ml 

Kohat to Bannu — 

Stages, 

M, 

Gada Khol. 

9 

La chi. 

8 

Banda. 

15 

Totakki. 

10 

Baliadar Khel. 

10 

Latanunar. 

i2 

Bannu- 

19 

Total 

83 

Kohat to Thai — 

Stages, 

M. 

Sherkot. 

9 

Khwaja Khidar. 

7 

Ibrahimzai. 

5 

Hangu 

G 

Togli. 

7 

Surizai. 

11 

Gandiaor. 

9 

Thai. 

9 

Total 

63 

Koliat to Peshdwar 

by the 

Kohat pass — 

Stages. 

M, 

Kohat to crest of Kotal. 5 

Aimal Chabutra. 

13 

Matanni. 

5 

Peshawar. 

16 


83 miles. 


03 miles. 


39 miles. 


Unmetalled, except the first three miles 
from ICohat. For the most part nnbridj^ed. 
Is kept in fair repair anu lhou<?h rough 
in places is practicable for carts and ek- 
kas. Tlie Kohat toi and the Kurani river 
are ditficult to cross in rainy weather, 
especially the latter. 


Rkkns can get to Hangu and even 
struggle out to Thai. Portions of tho 
road to Hangu arc bridged and metalled, 
but it is unfinished and inefficiently kept 
up. Beyond Hangu the road is not kept up 
at all. 


The only part of this road fit for 
wheeled traffic is from Aimal Chabutra to 
Peshawar. 


Total 39 
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Hoad. 

Distunco. 

Cbaviicter. 

Kohat to Kbyrabad — 

70 miles. 

The ftrst 25 miles is along the Khushal - 

Stages. 


i garb road. The remainder is unfit for 

Quinbat 

15 

1 wheeled tiafllc. After crossing the Nilab 

Jabbar. 

M 

Gbasba a brnneliline from this road erossea 

Lukh Talao. 

11 

to the Peshawar district over the Mirkahui 

Nizainpur. 

11 

pass. 

Darwa^ai. 

M 


Kliyrabad. 

5 


Total 

70 i 



, , 297. In a District like tills, it may be nse- 

j age u»a(... lacUl 11 few remarks on some of the other 

tracks leading to places of some importance. 


Road. I 

Approxini.ate 

/{ f wf O 1 ti 


From 

To 

III 

milos. 

X W 31 a. IV. 9 . 

Kohat, 

Marai. 

21 

Haiign Road to Nasratkhel, thence to 
Aiizai, after which a straight easy track. 
Camels to Marai. 

Do. 

Kacbai. 

10 

Hangii road to Kilz Ushtarzai, where the 
track turns up the hod of the Ladu nalluh 
easy for camels. 

Kohat. 

i 

lluiigu. 

{.By the Bar 
route.) 

1 

21 

The road crosses the toi ; then over a 
low Kotal into the Par valley, joining the 
main road at Ibrahim/.ai. From the Kotal 
to Ibrahim/.ai the track runs tlirough a 
fairly level valley, but is rough and stony 
ill places, especially at the Hangu end. 

This road saves three miles, and is fit for 
camels, but is so much rougher than the 
main road that but little time is saved by 
using it evtm by pedestrians. 

Kohat. 

Mir Kliweli. 

17 

Mir Kliweli, or Fort Cavagnari, is the 
sanatarium of Kohat, but is now little used. 
The road all the way is very rough and 
stony, but is fairly level till within three 
or four miles of Fort Cavagnari when 
there is a sharp ascent to the summit. 
On the whole the road oven when iu re- 
pair is rather one for mules than camels. 
The track up the hill wants constant re- 
pair to make it a fair riding road, and is 
often hardly passable. The track from 
Mir Khweli to Hangu is very rough. 
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Hoad. 


From 


To 


Tofjh in Mi- 
ra ozni. 


ir:it t.M(24 rnllc. 
from Koliat 
on the Bannti 
road.) 


Approximate 
distance in 
miles. 


23 


RfiMAKKS. 


This is tlie best of tho cross roads from 
Miranz.ii to tlie Bannii rond. A very slli:ht 
osccnt <i(H*nrs on the Togh sldo, Aftycr 
which the road follows tlio Alilan valley- 
all tlie way down to Jatta. 


Banda Teri. 

Do. Dalian. 



'reri is a few miles off the Bannii road. 
The track from Baiula and the direct 
trimk from Kohat are cnisy for camels. 
Beyond Teri along the Dana up to Dalian 
the road is level, open and easy ; from 
Dalian roimh tracks over lew hills lead to 
4'hal and Gatuliaor in t ho Mir anzai val ley. 
These are practicable for camels. The 
cross tracks from the Dana over the 
Mirandai range into the Bahadar Khel 
valley are steep and diflicalt. 

Waziri camels laden wilh salt manage 
to get over the Manztilai pass north- 
west of Bahadar Kind, and there is a 
trar^k bet worm Teri and Toiakki Avhicdi 
hor.sonien can straggle over, but people 
going from Teri to Bali.adar Khel generally 
prefer to go round by Banda. 


Teri. 


linngn. 


40 


The distance as the crow flies ia 16 miles, 
but tljo camel road goea hy Jatta and 
the Alilan valley to Togh and thence to 
Hangu. {See route Togh to Jatta.) 


Banda Nani. 

Do. ICanak. 


8 ) Formerly owing to the difHoiilt (diameter 

> of tho country tho camel roads to Nani 
16 J and Karrak had to follow the course of 
ravines. The road to Karrak went round 
theNarri Hills by TahViai Khwah and was 
about 25 miles. The direct route by Narri 
has now been made practicable for 
camels. It was constructed by Allahyar 
Khan, Salt Superintendent. This .saves 
about 9 miles, Tho roadis easy as far as 
Narri, tlie ranges of hills to beci i'Bsed being 
low. Just bt-yond Narri a rather sfeep 
double range of iiills has to bo crossed. 
Fiom Banda to Karrak is now a single 
march for camels though a tiring one. 
Traders iK'.tween Kohat and Karrak go by 
Banda, but there is a shorter cut for pedes- 
trians. 
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Koad. 

Appr<»xiiMatt* 
distaiu’o ill 
mile. 

11 EM ARKS. 

From 

To 

Karrak. 

lla.batlar 

Khel. 

10 

There is a short cut across the hills pas- 
sing by Chaparra, ^^hich reduces tlio dis- 
tance to 12 miles, hut tlii.s is difficult and 
tiring for camel.s, and it i.s almost better to 
send them to Surdag and then along the 
Kohat-13anmi road to Babadar Khel, 
which makes the distance 19 miles. 

Roll at* 

! 

I 

1 

Shakardarra. 

30 

i 

i 

Tlie distance as the crow flies is 20 miles. 
Pedestrians take a sJiort cut by Dhoda 
and Malgin across aoino difficult ranges 
of hills quite impracticable for laden 
camels. The route usually taken is to go 
along the Banim road for 21 miles, i. €., 
four miles beyond Lachi. A rough path 
then leads into the Shawakki valley. The 
road thence towards Kariroeam is open 
and easy. It afterwards crosses the Teri 
toi and follows a torrent bed nearly up to 
Shakardarra. From Laehi to Shakardarra 
by this route is about 22 miles, making 
the whole distance 39 miles. 

Do. i 

1 

I 

Malgin. 

21 

The road goes by Dlioda and Kamal 
Khel. The ascents to he crossed are low. 
The road in places is very indifferent and 
rather diflicult for laden camels* 


THE SOUTHERN KHATTAK COUNTRY. 

The whole of the Thai from Laud Kamar to Shinwa Giuli Khel is 
easy for camels^ the torrent beds bcin^ broad and shallow. The path 
from Nasratti to Karrak skirts this sandy tract. To the cast of this 
path through the whole Chauntra valley up to Shakardarra, it is, well for 
travellers not well acquainted with the country to be cautious in arranging 
tlieir marches, as the greater portion of the country is intersected by ravines 
whicli it is very difficull; to negotiate. The road along the north of the 
valley from Karrak to Jandrai is easy, but from Jaiidrai to Dand and 
Shakardarra there are ravines which must he hit off at the right places, 
and even the right places often want a little repair before they can be 
considered safe for camels. 


TELEGRAPH LINES. 

298 . There are telegraph lines to Khushalgarh station and to 
Baunu, The former follows the line of read. The latter generally 
follows the course of the road from Kohat to Banda, after which it goes 
by Narri and Karrak, thus avoiding too close an approach to the Waziri 
border. 
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POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


299. The two main postal lines in the district are to Khushal- 
;^ai’h and Banuu. The mails between Khushalgarh and Kohat are 
conveyed by the district mail cart, which gets a postal subsidy of 
Rs. 500 a month. Letters from Lahore arrive at Kohat in about 22 hours. 
The mails to Bannu are carried by runners and arrive in 28 hours. 
There are imperial post offices at — 


Kohat. 

Ushtarzai. 

Hangu. 

Gandiaor, 

Lachi. 


Teri. 

Bahadar Khel. 

Shakardarra. 

Khushalgarh. 


There are no district post offices, but a rural messenger is gen- 
erally attached to each of the above stations. More post offices are 
required. At ))resent there is no postal line to NiLib, though there 
are police stations both at Lukh Talao and at Nizampur, and there is 
not a single post office in the great tract of country lying south of the 
Bannu road. Exclusive of the mail cart subsidy the expenditure on 
post offices and postal lines is Rs. 703 a month. 

Tliere is no bullock train or any recognised agency for the con- 
veyance of goods either from Khushalgarh to Kohat or from Kohat to 
Bannu. 


MONEY ORDERS. 

300. Till the beginning of 1880 money orders were issued from 
the Treasury. The work since 1st January 1880 has been made ever 
to the post office. 

In 1877-78 the issues were Its, 61,942. In 1878-79 they were 
Rs. 74,327. Siuce the change of system there has been a large 
increase. The figures for the last three years are as follows : — 


Issues. 

Payments. 

Year. 

No. 

Yaliie. j 

Commission. 

No. 1 

i 

Yalue, 

i 


Rh, 

Rs. 


Rs. 

1880-81 

18809 

7,92,615 

8,804 

1.658 

1,08,672 

1881-82 

4,668 

1 1,54,806 

1,821 

883 

41,997 

1882-83 

4,537 

j 1,45.011 

1,719 

869 

32,507 


fb:rries. 

301. There are throe ferries on the Indus at Khushalgarh, Shadi- 
pur and Nilab, which are under the Kohat District Officer, There are 
also ferries at Mokhad and Rokhwau under the Deputy Commissioner 
of Rawal Findi. 
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The Khushalgarh bridge of boats has been described in paragraph 
27. The maintenance of the bridge and of the ferry when the bridge 
is taken down during the rains is under the Public Works Department. 
The arrangements for the collection of tolls are under the Deputy 
Commissioner, 

The income since the bridge was established is as follovrs : — 




Rs. 

1877-78 


... 2,169 

1878-79 


... 2,547 

1879-80 


... 5,993 

1880-81 


... 10,598 

1881-82 


... 5,409 

1882-83 


... 5,760 


The present establishment for collection consists of a muharar on 
Rs. 25, a jemadar on Rs. 8 and two chaprasis on Rs, 6 each. The 
whole cost is Rs, 540 a year. The maintenance establishment 
consisting of boatmen, store-keepers, &c., costs Rs. 5,478 a year, and 
the annual repairs to tlic boats atid approaches cost Rs. 9,000 more. 
Roughly the total cost of the bridge may be put down at Rs. 15,000 a 
year. The bridge ordinarily consists of about 12 boats. It is generally 
dismantled at the end of June when the river rises above a certain 
height, and is reconstructed at the end of September. 

The ferries at Shadipur and Nilab are of very minor importance. 
Tbey arc leased to contractors. The average income from leases from 
1873-74 to 1882-83 has been Rs, 670. The average expenditure has 
been lls. 227. This includes the cost of new boats, which have 
hitherto been supplied by Government. 


BOAT TRADE ON THE INDUS. 

302. There is very little boat trade connected with this district. 
The traffic on this part of the Indus is in the hands of the boatmen of 
Attock and Mokhad. If a boat is required at Khuslialgarh it has 
generally to be ordered up from Mokhad. This is done through the 
Khan of Shakadarra, who resides there. 

The total number of boats said to belong to the river villages 
of this district is only four. 


CATTLE POUNDS. 

303. There are eighteen cattle pounds in the district. These are 
all attached to the police thanahs, the pound keepers being tlie tbanah 
mubarars, who get monthly allowances varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 3. 
The fixed monthly expenditure on account of establishment is Us. 38-8. 

a 10 
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The average annual income and expenditure from 1875-76 to 
1882-88 has been as folio vva 


From fines 


... Rs. 

950 

Income from sales 

... 

... jf 

256 


Total 

... ,, 

1,206 

Expenditure 

• •• 

... Rs. 

516 

Average profits 

... 

• •• „ 

690 


EXCISE. 

301. Tn paragraph 1811 have explained that the consumption of 
spirits and drugs is almost conliiied to tlie town and neighbourhood of 
Kohat. I'hero is a single lease for the inanufacture and retail sale of 
native liquor and similar leases for tlie sale of rum, opium and drugs. 

During the Afghdu war shops were opened at Hangu and Tlial, 
but these liave now been discontinued in the absence of any demand. 
For many yojars past the amount for which these leases have sold has 
been alfected by adventitious circumstances, aucli as the collection of 
troops for the Jawaki campaign and for the Afghan war. I shall 
xncrely therefore give the figures for 1882-83, which was a normal 
year, and for the current year 1883-81. 



Amount for which the lease was 


sold for the 

whole year. 

Nature of contract. 




1882-83. 

1883-81. 


Rs. 

lis. 

Native liquor ... ... ... 

2,352 

2,640 

Hum ... ... ... ... 

1,572 

780 

Opium (including Madak and Clmndu) ... 

3,900 

2,880 

Drugs ... ... **. ... 

2,508 

1,980 

Total 

10,332 

8,280 


The amount realised on account of still head duty on country 
spirits for 1882-83 was Rs. 2,788. 

Two licenses for the sale of European liquors have been issued for 
1883-81 at Rs. 100 each. 


DISPENSARIES. 

805. There are three dispensaries in the district — at Kohat, 
Hangu and Teri. The expenditure on these is as follows : — 


Kohat ... 

. . . 

••• Rs. 

2,948 a 

year. 

H align 

Teri ... 

... 

... „ 

1,273 

99 

... 

... jj 

1,213 

9y 
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The other heads of medical expenditure are : — 

Civil Surgeoii^s allowance ... Ks. 1,200 

Vaccination ... ... ,, 1,284 

MiscellaueDua ... ... „ 200 

The total auiiual expenditure is Hs. 8,038, oF winch Rs. 4,680 i» 
met from Provincial and the remainder from District and Municipal 
Funds. 


SCHOOLS. 

306. IMk; .schools of the district have been described in the 
chapter on cdiiration (paragraph 180). 'fhe expenditure ou schools is 
1I.S. G,082 a year, of wliich Rs. 2,92G is met from Froviucial and the 
remainder from Local Funds. 

DAWK BUNGALOWS. 

307. There are three dawk hunmilows in the district at which 
an estahlishraent is kept u[), vi^.^ Kohat, Khushalgarh, and Banda Daud 
Shah on the Uoad to Jlannu. 

There are five rest-houses, which are used as dawk l)iingah)ws, 
where no estahlishmeut is kept up except perhaps a chaukidar, viz, 

1. Nizampur. 

2. Mirkalaii. 

3. Dhoda. 

4. Lachi. 

5. Latammar. 

There arc also district rest-houses at Haugu and Mir Khweli. 

The dawk bungalows at Banda Daud Shall and Lachi are really 
military bungalows attached to the posts, at whicli an establish- 
ment is kept up from Provincial services. There is also a military 
bungalow at Bahadar Khel. 

The income last year from dawk bungalows was Rs. 1,411, the 
expenditure on establishment was Rs. 09 4. 


KOHAT SALT MINES. 


308. The salt mines of 


Location 

rnirics. 


of the salt 


Kohat are found in t!ie central hill 
ranges of the district, wliieh run acros.s it 
east and west. The salt deposits cease before 
the hills roacli the Indus ou oiui side or the 
Wazfri country on the other. They are therefore quite a district 
mono|)oly. There are no salt mines in the Bangash hills to the ncrtli 
or in the Lawaghar range to the south. The geological features of 
the salt ranges have been already given in paragrajihs 58-59 of this 
Report. The mines occupy a tract about 50 miles long, with a nearly 
uniform width of 20 miles. 
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Thn workini^ mines 
rates of duly cljar^a’d. 

Jattfi ... 
Malgin 


and 309. T!ic working mines and ilm rate 

of duty hitherto 'charged are as follows 


Narri ... 

Karrak 

Bahadar 


I- 


4 anuas per Lahori mauiicl of 100 seers. 


Khel 


of the rates from 
1st July 188J. 


.. 3 annas 

.. 2 annas 

From 1st July 1883 
uniform duty of 8 annas a 


ditto. 

ditto. 

an enhanced and 
Lahori maund is to 


Disused mines. 


be cliarged at all five mines. 

There arc many disused mines in the district, the principal of 
which are Barharra, Nandrakka, Spina and 
Karar. The number of places capable of being 
used as mines is very large. At Narri, Karrak, and especially at 
Bahadar tvliel, salt is abundant and easily gf)t at. The sup])Iy at 
Malgin and Jatta is neither abundant nor readily excavated. These 
are both comparatively speaking inferior mines, but are much resorted 
to, being on the northern edge of the tract, and convenient for the 
Afridi and A kora Khattak traders. 


ExcavatioM focis. 


310, Excavation fees aro taken by miners 
in addition to the Government salt duty. 

The present rates are : — 

Jatta and Malgin, He. 1 for 4 camel loads, 

Narri, Jle. 1 for 10 camel loads. 

Karrak, lie. 1 for 12 maiinds. (8 pie for a tahbi.) 

Bahadar Khel, He. 1 for Ifi mauuds. (6 pie for a tabbi.) 

Two bullock loads and eight donkey loads generally count as 
equivalent to one camel load. 

At Malgin, Jatta and Narri the salt is blasted and^sold in shape- 
less lumps (Jcandolaff), At Karrak and Baha- 
dar Khel, where the salt is softer, it is cut out 
of the mine in oblong blocks weighing half a maund each. These form 
very convenient loads for pack animals. They are^ called iabbis or 
chakkis. 


Kandolas and Takbw. 


311. The 

The Mnlgiii miueg. 


Malgin 


quarries have been worked from time im- 
memorial. Shahbaz Khau of Teri is said to 
have been the first to levy duty (A.D, 1780). 
The quarries arc situated at the top of a -.range of hills, the mines ex- 
cavating downwards and the salt being taken out of pits, the sides of 
whicli arc very liaijle to fall in, rendering their working somewhat 
dangerous. 

312. 


Tim Jatta mi nos. 


The Jatta quarries have been used since the time of the 
great Khoshal Khan. The salt is worked out 
laterally from the sides of a gorge, also near 
the crest of a range of hills. The miners dig out as far as they can 
with safety. Tlie mine is then filled in with earth from above and the 
miners again commence digging into the same deposit a little higher up. 
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313, The other three quarries are much more conveniently 
situated. At the Bahadar Khel mines the bod 
of the ravine is a mass of salt, and tlie miners 
cut out the blocks or tahliis till water begins to accumulate, when they 
start at a fresh point. At Narri the salt is taken either from open 
quarries or from one or two large caverns. At Karrak the salt is found 
at the foot of hills near the town. 


Clnssos of triiclors ri'soi’t- 
ing to llio mines. 


314. The Malgin and Jatta mines are resorted to hy tlie Akora 
Khattaks, Bangashes, Adam Khel Afrfdis and 
other northern traders, belonging to a great 
extent to the Peshawar district. Those along 
the eastern routes go to Malgin, those to the west to Jatta. Formerly 
rpi ,, , only bullocks were allowed to go to Jatta, 

camels being sent to Narri. Since the Afndis 
have become large camel owners this rule has Pillen into abeyance. 
The grazing at Narri is bad ; it entails an extra march, and when tlie 
Jatta mines can meet the demand there is no object in subjecting 
camel owners to an unnecessary inconvenience. The Narri mine has 
in consequence been very little lused of late. 

The use of the Bahadar Khel mine, where rates are exceptionally 
p , , . . ... low, has hitherto been restricted to the western 

>ai.Rai VIC. tribes, Independent Waziris, Turis, Glialzais, 

Bangasbes of Miranzai and Khattaks of the Dana. 

Tlic Pawindah traders from the Derajat, the Marwatis and most 
of ibo Banmi Wazirfs have boon made to go 
to Karrak, where rates arc higher. 

When an uniform rate of 8 annas has been established at all tiicse 
mines it will be unnecessary to continue these 
restrictions on tlie use of particular mines, ex- 
cept when the outturn at a favorite mine is 
tcraporaiily insufficient to meet the demand. 
The miners are nearly all agriculturists, gene- 
rally from the immediate neighbourhood, though large numbers of 
Baraks from the south are found at both the northern mines. At 
harvest or sowing time it is difficult to get these men to work, and to 
relieve the pressure the camel owners are sent for a time to au 
unpopular mine like Narri. 

515. Kohat salt is carried to Swat, Boner and Bajaur, to 
, Ningrahar and Kuram, and to some extent 
salUs exported! ^ ^ Kabul. The whole of the Punjab trans- 

Indus territory and the adjoining border 
tribes depend on Kohat salt, which is conveyed chiefly by Pawiiiduhs. 
Owing to the low cost of this salt at the mines the distance tliat it 
has to be carried becomes the most important factor in the price. 
Kohat salt is twice as dear at Banuu as at Karrak, four times as 
dear at Dera Ismail Khan and seven times as dear at Dera Ghazi 
Khan. 


The proiseut rc,slii(?tjoii.s 
will to a groat extent be 
abolished \vhe7\ the ]> re- 
posed uniform rate of duty 
is introduced. 
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The Halt 
estahlishnient. 


preventive 316. The Koliat salt Preventive Estab- 
lislimejit consists as follows : — 


1 

Superintendent 

Rs. 100 

per men 

1 

Naib ditto 


50 

ditto. 

1 

Daroglia 


30 

ditto. 

3 

ditto 

@ 25 

75 

ditto. 

3 

M uharars 

@ 30 

60 

ditto. 

4 

ditto 

@ '5 

00 

ditto. 

4 

Jemadars 

@ 15 

(50 

ditto. 

5 

Weighrn n 

@ 7 

35 

ditto. 

7 

H avildars 

@ 9 

63 

ditto. 

86 

Sepoys 

@ 7 

602 

ditto. 

90 

Sepoys 

@ 6 

540 

ditto. 


Allowance for water-supply 

23-8 

ditto. 

204 


Total Rs. .. 

1,698-8 

ditto. 


Total 201 persons at an annual cost of Rs. 20/382. 

317. Under Sikh rule the mines w^cre fanned for Its 6,000 to 
the Khan of Teri. The Sikli Government 
Sikha*^ Oie ^nonopoliscd the sale of salt at Peshawar and 

levied a transit duty oii it at the ferries on the 
Kabul river. The Governor of Kohat also levied a transit duty of 2 
annas per bullock. From 183!) to 1819 the Peshawar monopoly was 
farmed, the contractor keeping his own preventive establishment, and 
the amount paid varying from Its, 35,000 to Rs. 48,000 a year. This 
does not include the income from ferry and transit tolls. 

The old rates of duty at the mines were very low, varying from 
16 mannds per rupee at Jatta, Malgin and 
Narri to 32 muunds at Bahadar Khel. At an- 
nexation these rates were suddenly raised by 
Lieutenant Pollock to an uniform duty of Re. 1 per mauud. This led 
to disturbances in the south of the district, which have been described 

in paragraph 102. In the beginning of 1850 
in Lieutenant P<»Ilock^s rjites were superseded by 

the liglit rates now in force (paragraph 309).* 


318. To enlist the sympathies of the villagers a percentage of 
the gross income from each mine was awarded 
l^crcentagos allowed lo them under the name of malikana. These 

hood of the mines. percentages were given partly to the villagers 

in whose limits the mines were situated and 
partly to other villages in the neighbourhood. 


* Hinee the above wiis written an uniform rate of eight annas per Lahori maund 
has come into force at all the mines of the district. 
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Tlie percentages for the different mines were as follows : — 

Jatta, 5 per cent. 

Malgin, 5 per cent. 

Narri, 4 per cent. 

Bahadur Khcl, 25 per cent. 

In 1855, 6 per cent, from the Karnik mines was granted to tlie 
tncu of Karrak and Latainmar. 

In return for tliis malikana the inarnkh()r.s who enjoy it have 
to repair the salt roads, towers and lines of the 
khoil^ pnlicc, and to furnish guards and carriage 

for the bi-monthly salt tniasnre des[)atches 
from their respective mines to the head-quarters of the Superin- 
tendent at Jatta and thence to Kohat. 


The Navvab of Teri has under onr rule been awarded a percentage 

of 10 per cent, on the Bahadar Khel and 3 

1 credit figc enjoyed by u^ii' r»r»nt on the Narri mines 
the Khattak JSavvdb. mines. 


In the orders enhancing the salt duty to eight annas a maund, it 
has been laid downi that the rates of iicreentago 
biSTtS vil£ jSSut: enjoyed by the Nawal) and tbo villa^^ers will 
iigas, remain as before. It is proposed, however, to 

re-arrange the distrilmtion of the village 
allowances. These will now be largely increased, and it will^uot always 
be advisable to give tlie increase to the present inamkhors, 

Tlie general rule, as regards village allowances, is for the maliks 
to take one-(burtii and to divide three-fourths 
fheir division between the zemindars generally. There are, 

iiowcver, numerous exceptions, (jonsolidateil 
allowances of Us. 1,000 to the Khan of Sliakardarra and of Us. 3()(J 

to the family of the Naihs of Gumbat are also 
Consulidaicd all()wancea paid from the salt income. These are in lieu of 

percentages wtiich they are said formerly to 

have enjoyed. 


Income from their mines. 


319. The gross income from these mines 
including malikana has been as follows : — 


1849-50 

Us. 

28,280 

1 851-55 

... Rs. 

74,926 

3850-51 

• • • ,, 

82,470 

1855-56 

... ,, 

87,004 

1851-52 

. • « , , 

52 528 

1856-57 

... ,, 

66,516 

1852-58 

• »« ,, 

69,849 

1857-58 

... ,, 

61,928 

1853-54 

... „ 

66,126 

1858-59 

... ,, 

78,087 

Average 

... „ 

59,851 

1 Average 

... ,> 

72,812 
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1859-00 

... Rs. 

74,247 

1874-75 

... Us. 

1,03,796 

18G0-61 

... j, 

87,475 

1875-76 

... 

86,862 

1861-02 

... , t 

84,877 

1876-77 

... 

88,629 

■1862-63 

... J, 

89,787 

1877-78 

... „ 

80,894 

1863-64 

... ,, 

88,553 

1878-79 

••• JJ 

90,058 

Average 

... ,, 

85,988 

Average 

... „ 

89,948 

1864-65 

... jj 

93,240 

1879-80 

••• >» 

85,453 

1865-66 


76,223 

1880-81 

... „ 

99,367 

1866-67 

••• ,, 

83,304 

1881-82 

... M 

90,737 

1867-68 

... 

83,135 

1882-83 

••• 

80,321 

1868-69 

... J, 

82,483 







Average 

... i) 

88,969 

Average 

... ,, 

83,677 




1869-70 

... ,, 

107,023 




1870-71 

... ,, 

85,564 




1871-72 

... ,5 

78,029 

1 



1872-73 

... ,, 

88,745 

1 



1873-74 

5, 

89,604 




Average 

... J, 

89,793 





The average amount of salt duty for the different mines for the 
last ten years is as follows : — 


Mine. 

Salt in Laliori mauuds. 

Duty levied. 

Jatta 

124,983 

... Us. 

31,247 

Malgin ... 

103,071 

... 

25,768 

Narri 

38,783 

••• V 

9,695 

Karrak . . . 

55,438 

• • • yy 

10,394 

Bahadar Khel 

99,328 

... yy 

12,416 

:al for district 

„ 421,606 

... yy 

89,522 


320. The months in which trade is briskest are those from 
Dcccmber to April inclusive. In May and 
June it slackens and in July, August «aiid Sep- 
tember it almost entirely ceases, as the camels are unable to work 
during the rains and are put out to graze. Trade revives in October 
and November and is in full swing again in December. 


A printed memorandum on the trans-Indus salt mines by Major 
Plowden, then OflSciating Deputy Commis- 
giQijgr Qf Kohat, gives very complete informa- 
tion on the subject, I have drawn from it 
largely in giving this account. 



PART VIII.— Land Revenue. 


ASSESSMENTS. 

321. The portion of the Kohat district which has now been settled 
consists of the Kohat and Han^u tahsils, the Teri 
Information regard- tabsil, comprisinnf lialftho district haviiifr been 

drawirf7o?n*Ml»io^ excluded. Ill the Upper Miranzai and Klnvarra 

tings’ aesessment report, tappas tho Settlement was suinmaiy ; in the 
remainder of tho tract it was regular. The Settle- 
ment was made by Major Hastings, who himself announced the assess- 
ments in all except a few of the Crown villages. In describing it there- 
fore I shall quote largely from his original assessment report, which it 
must ho remembered refers only to the portion of the district under 
Regular Settlement, an<l does not therefore include the whole even of tho 
Kohat and Hangu tahsils. 

As there had been no revenue survey Major Hastings was unable 
to cheek the correctness of the areas in the usual 
III the abaenco of a writes : The only check besides super- 

much check on the areas, visioii lias been the pcntagrapli, by which means a 
general map to the scale of two inches to tho mile 
has been reduced from the Shajras. This work exposed mistakes, which 
had to bo corrected before a correct general ina]) could ho prepared, 
and was a good means for making us aw^are of mistakes which had been 
made,’^ 

322. The formation of assessment circles 
and the classification of soils is tlius described 


The first step towards assessment was to ascertain and group 
together in tahsils, as many villages as possible, whoso general situation 
and other circumstances were nearly similar. 

^‘Tho following statement shows the number and names of tho 
chaklas or assessment circles according to tab.sils, in their order of 
value and tho number of villages composing each : — 


Nome 

of 

taheil. 

No. of 
asscHsnient 
circles. 

Names in order of value. 

No. of 
villages 
coinpoaing. 



1 China Bala 

20 

Hangu 

2 1 




( 

2 Koh-i-Damiln 

9 


r 

1 China Faydn 

16 


1 

1 

2 Toi C I class 20 


Kohat 

1 

^ ■{ 

t 11 class 32 

i 52 



3 Kinara Darya or NiJab 

8 



4 Shakardarra 

3 



5 Kohi 

11 
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323. This tiilisil lies to tlio westwards, and is made up of two 
, , main subdivisions known as Kuz (Lower) and 

TaluilHangu. Bar (Upper) MiranT^tii. 

The watershed lino of these two divisions (tappas) passes through 
tho Kahi lands. Kahi, owing to the greater portion of its area being in 
Bar (Upper) Miranzai, has been for assessment purposes included with 
that tappa. 

'‘There aro only 37 villages in this talisil ; of these eight villages 
composing tappa Bar (Upper) Miranzai aro under Summary Settlement 
and have not been field measured. 

The total area of that portion measured ~ 159,338 acres, of 
which 19,779 acres are cultivated. Tho portion of miirrigated to irrigate- 
ed is as 15 to 4/" 

China Bala, the first, and best circle in the dislrict, is composed of 
20 villages. It has been called Chakla China Bala 
ClmkrcTiina Balir it is tile u|.i,er sprinjr circle ; nearly all 

the irrigated area is dependent on springs, many 
of whicli rise in tho bed of tho Kohat toi. 

The main products aro wlicat, Indian corn, cotton and i)ajra. 

This is tho second circle in tliis iahsil ; the villages composing it are 
^ ^ all situated in tho Daman or outskirts of the hills. 

llie land is chieny unirngated : there are some 
kacha wells in Togh and Barabbas Khel.”^’ 

In Muhammad Khoja, Balyamin, Togli, and the Sarnaris, rain- 
water is collected for irrigation j>urposes by means of kacha tanks. 

The main products aro similar to those iu Chakla Cliina Bala. 


Tuhsil Kohat. 
the district. 


324. This tahsi! is composed of seven tappas 
or divisions situated iu three separate quarters of 


" Tappas Baizai and Sainilzai, wliicli com})ose tho main portion of 
tho tahsil, are to tlie north, and are separated from ta})pas Nilab, 
Khwarra, Zira and Batiala, which occupy the north-east quarter, by 
that strip of the western Kliattak country running between the eastern 
portion of taj)j)a Baizai and tho south-west of tappa Patiala. 


Tappa Shakardarra occupies the south-east corner, and is also cut 
off from the remainder of the tahsil by the- western Khattak country. 


The tahsil is very incompact, but so long as the Teri portion of 
the district is separate and under the Khattak chief, no better distribu- 
tion can bo rccommouded. 


There aro 109 villages ; tlic measured area, excluding tappa 
Khwarra, which has not been regularly measured — 439,407 acres; 
of this 66,711 acres aro cultivated. The irrigated area only = 24,086 
acres ; the remainder of the cultivated is altogether dependent on rain. 
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Chnkla CJiina Payau is made up of 10 villages irrigated generally 
by springs ; but as their })osition, compared with 
those in Uangn tahsil, is lower, the word Pay an, 
winch expresses that monningj luis been atluea aiul 
Avill account for the name of ‘‘ Cluikla Cliinii Payan.” Tlio cliakla is 
a good one and is the second in the district. Wheat, Indian corn, 
cotton, rice, bajra and miing aro the eliief jirodncts. 

There are 52 villages included in Cluikla Toi ; 33 of them receive 
their water-supply or a share of it from the Kohat toi, 13 villages receive 
only spring water. There aro six villages whose lands are altogether 
dependent on rain ; they arc included witli this circle because their posi- 
tion was so mixed u]) that it was impossible to separate them. In con- 
sequence of tlie majority of villages being alfected and dependent on the 
toi, the cluikla has been named Cliakla Toi. As, however, it was found 
tliat man}' villages adjoining one another were iVoin natural causes 
very dissimilar, two classes Imd to be formed. 

The liist class iucliules two descriptions of villages^tliose that 
receive both spring and toi water, and those that only receive spring 
water, wdiicli is, as a rule, owing to its greater certainty, considered 
more valuable tlian toi water and is Stalled Pukhta Pani.^ The 2ud class 
is composed of the villages which have a short suj)ply of s]>ring-water 
or an uncertain supply of toi water, and those villages wliose lands 
are altogolher dependent on rain. Twenty villages have been consider- 
ed in the 1st class, and 32 villages in the 2nd class. Tlie liarani area 
in the 2nd class is far in excess of the irrigated area, Chakla Nilab, com- 
posed of eight villages many of which arc situated 


Clinklft Nilab. 


on the right bank of the Indus, is next in order of 


value, and has been named after the tappa, in which they are included. 
There are a few wells ; they bear but a small proportion to the barani 
ai^a. Wheat is the main product. 

This assessment circle, separately formed in consequence of its 
Cl 1 7 position, is made up of the division of land known 

as Siiakardarra. It ineliules 12 diuereut village 
sites, and two rakhs, one of which belongs to Govenimeut. The main 
products are wheat and bajra. 

The name Siiakardarra* or sugar valley is not an appropriate one ; 
a more accurate one and at the same time descriptive of the place would 
be ‘ Sangdarra^ or the stony valley. 

Tliis circle includes all tlie villages in taiipas Zira and Patiala. 

As a large portion of tlie area is hilly, it has been 
called Chakla Kohi. The main products aro 

wheat, bajra and til. 

325. The main classification of the land depends on the presonco 
or absence of irrigation. Land irrigated by 
spring or Toi water is known as abi. It is called 
sailabi, when liable to flood by tbo extra supplies 
carried in the tois, or otherwise after rain in the 


Cbakhi Xobi. 


Cl as? id cat ion of laud 
and soils in use ataoug 
the people. 


* Bhftkardarrft is really a corruptiou Sbiggadarra, ** the vale of saud/* 
light and sandj. 


Tho soil is geuoraily 
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liills. If the himl h altogfether dependent on rain it is knotvn as barani 
or lalmi. Under abi will bo found details of spring*,"^ toi and well 
irrioration, witli particulars of the area yielding double and single crops. 
Under barani tiiere are four kinds of soils, classed by the people as 
follows : — 

I, ‘ Eaklnnina^ literally silky laud ; it is soft clayey soil with a 
slight mixture of sand in its composition, and is liked best by the people 
because the return is more certain and obtained with the least trouble. 


II. ‘ Matta^ ; ibis is a bard clay soil and requires plenty of 
water. It produces good crops, but is not considered as good as the 
Rakhmina ; the land is more difficult to work. 

III. ‘ Sangair tliis soil has a large mixture of stones, which 
have the advantage of keeping the land moist and cool. 

IV. ‘ Bhigga,’ this is tho w’orst description of soil, and one in 
which, as the name denotes, sand predominates. 

The Raklimina soil is chiefly found in Chakla China Payau. The 
Malta in Chaklas China Bala, Toi and Koli-i-Dainan of tahsil Hangu ; 
Sangair in Cliakla Nilab, and Shigga in Chaklas Shakardarra and Kohi, 
tahsil Kohat. In the following statement will bo found tho details of 
the different classifications and soils, according to chaklas, adopted at 
this Settlement : — 


Name 

of 

Tahsil 

Xame 

of 

Chakla 


DKTAILS UI^DEtt 

WHICH AKEA HAS BEEN CLASSIFIED. 

Irrigated. 

IB 

(0 

’« 

tfv 

Uuirrigated, 

From 

springs 

From 

Toi. 

Hy wells 

08 

P 

3 

« 

Matta. 

Sangair. 

Bhigga. 

1 4/ 

i3 a 

1 s p 

Single 

crop 

bouble 

crop 

«> 

C h 

Louble 

crop 

Single 

crop 

Haugn 1 

Chiun Hula 

i 7Bo! 

1130 j 


1,078 

2 

i| 

i 62 

1118 

.3314 

3r>2 

98 

Ivoh-i.Dainun 

2^1 

60 1 


55 

304 

(J 

037 

1410 

8763 

672 

696 

r 

Uhina Puyan 


«o3 1 

44»; 

627 

... 

• •• 


1310 

034 

120 

318 

1 

. f 1 class 1 

1 2611 

I 1,B04 

2 



072 

1040 

207 

368 

1 

Ulflttse 

17«, 

241 

iiadB 

1 U.411 

14 

0 

i’o 

3603 

7280 

2010 

7128 

Kohat ^ 

Xilah 




... 

80 

1 

245 


404 

2096 

1387 

1 

shakardarra 




... 

... 

... 

1 ... 


785 

1230 

2893 

1 

{ 

Kohi 

45; 

1 

8 

26 

8 



241 

1 

m 

97 

1818 

4167 


326 . As regards tho fiscal history of the tract uj) to the 
Fiscal histoi-j' of tho introduction of the new Settlement in 187 <S, Major 
tract. Hastings writes : — 

StateuionU I «t,d II following statements show, as 

Bhowing the amounts far as it lias been possible to ascertain, the 
for ffhich tnppas Kuz amounts for which tap|)as Kiiz (Lower) Miran- 
tiS W “re ^ai, Baizai, aud Samilzai, were farmed previous 
funned, to annexation. 


* Locally known as pukhta (certain) pani (water,) 
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7. — Tappa K'az Miramai. 


1 

Amount of 

Amount of 

The re- 

1 

Year. 

jama nccord- 
iup to llurani 

jam ft accord- 
ing to present 

coveries 
made by 

Name of Farmers. 


coiuaso. 

eoinago. 

farmers. 


1826 

1826*30 

15.000 

20.000 

10,000 

13,333 

n land 

barnni 

•c'diice. 

cash. 

Ghulam Mnhyndfliu Ivlnin. 

Khan Babad»r Waiakou Sahib 
and Mnlla Saleh. 

1.831*41 

27,000 

18,000 

1 ea 

Nail) Darweza, Ghulam Kasul 



a o 0:5 

Klian, and Khtiii uila Kbau. 

1811 

30,000 

20,000 


Gltulam llftidiir Kii.au. 

1843 

35,000 

23,333 


Sat.ar sou of Darweza. 

1843-48 

27,000 

18,000 

i:* ® s 

Ghulam Haidar Khan, Sa^dat 


« o X ^ 

tl, Cl. CL) ^ S3 

^ -I'M ^ .5 o 

Klian, Sirdar 55‘ikirya Khau 
aud Yuliya Kliau, 

Averngo ' 

1 

1 

17,111 

O Pq 


1 1 — The Kohat /appas» 


Hijri 

year. 

year 
A. D. 

Ajnmint ia Durani 
eohmtio with its 
pqaivulont in 
Uovnrnnteut 
money. 

Tappa Baizat. j 

Tappa Samii.- 
ZAt. 


'I’OTAJC.. 


'Ti . 

S'? 

o s; 

Cl .s 
<Dfry 

By farmers. 

Total. 

Recovered 
directly . 

Total. 

Recovered 

directly. 

By farmers. 

Total. 

ir*59 

■J ^ 

IDurani 

34,893 

•17,780 

82,673 

20,000 

20,000 

.54,893 

47,780 

1,02,672 



'Govern mont money ! 

23,261 

31,85.3 

55.1 1 4 

1.3,333 

13,33.3 

36,594 

31,853 

'68,447 



Dnrani 

32,516 

60,6(40 

93,176 

25,100 

25,100 

57,616 

60,660 

l,18i276 



Government money 

21,677 

40,440 

63,117 

16,733 

16,7.33 

3«,4l() 

40,4-10 

'78.850 

12tjl 


Durani 

14,01X1 

66,480 

8(»,480 

lO.OOO 

16,000 

30, (XX) 

; 66,180 

90,480 


l’i?'14 ^ 

Government money i 

9,333 

44,320 

63,»:53 

10,667 

10,667 

20,000 

41.320 

64,320 

1203 

1845 1 

lUirani ... 

45,646 

30,132 

75,768 

16,708 , 

16,708 

62,364 

! 30,122 

92,470 


1 * ! 

Government monoy ; 

3<»,43l 

•iii.oyi 

.'>0,512 

11,139 

11,139 

41.670 

20.081 

61,651 

1203 

1840 1 1 

tUirani 

40,005 

'19,770 

90.376 

17,172 

17,173 

57,777 

•49,770 

1,07,547 



(JoTornmont money 

37,07 0 

33,180 

6<),25i> 

11,448 

11,448 

38,618 

33,180 

71,698 

1203 


Durani 

i 20,476 

57,299 

77,775 

22,892 

22,892 

■13,368 

57.299 

J. 00,067 



Government money 

18,651 

38,199 

.51.850 

15,261 

15,261 

28,912 

38,199 

67 111 

1264 

1848 ( 1 

Dnrani 

2.5, 69» 

64,160 

89,839 

26,135 

25,135 

60,831 

64,160 

1,14,994 



Government money 

17,173 

to, 773 

59,9-46 

16,757 

16,767 

33,929 

42,774 

76,702 



Average 


• 

56,206 


1.3,620 



j 09,828* 


“ As re^riirds *Shakardurra, its reveniio previotis to annexation 
Tlio same particulars is not ascortaiiiablo, bocauso it was held in jjn^ii* 
reg..raing t«pp«8 Sim- by Ghulaiu Mustafu KIi4n ; he recovered lls.” 4 
Zira and Patiala are not h Hilda) per lioiise ovorj liarvest, the yearly 
ascertainable. total ot wliich it 18 impossible to give. 

Tappas Nilab, Khwarra, Zira and Patiala were also held in jagir 
by the eastern Khattak Khdus ; they recovered a share of the produce 
and taxes on cattle, houses, and also salt passing through their jagir 
limits. Towards the end of the Sikh rule, when General Avitabilo was 
Governor of Peshawar, and divided the eastern Khattak jagir between 
Najaf Khan, the father of Afzal Khan and Jafir Khan, he considered 
the revenue of Tappa Nilab, including the three villages of Sujanda, 
Bata and Bagh, now forming part of the Rawal Pindi district, as 
Bs. 5,000. Tins of course was merely nominal. 

The revenue fixed at ‘‘ Since annexation there have been six 

theSuramarjSettlemonta Summary Settlements, their revenues compared 
compared with the ro- with present revenue will bo seen from the sub- 
venue of 18, 6-17. statement.” 

or perbaV^j! Hastinge’ roport are Kb. iJ«,920 aad R3.pJ0,0<;i», but there has been a rnisUko 
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•l«10X pUBJO 
'i{^oq JO ivjox 


•n9[Tii(3 

» ' »0 Oi O !>. !>• CO 

JTi CO OO CO CQ 

cq^ »o 00 0^ C'»_^ ; oq 

or cT CO of rM* * f-T 

cq^ lO »o Tfi Ttr 


‘O !>. O Oi CO !-'• 

UO .-x f-1 0*1 O 

^ ^ ^ ^ : CO 

Cfi' or ^ rH rH ‘r-T 

rH r~l fH iH 

■uipuj 

... 1 

589 

589 

i 

•«S[i?q3; 

13,985 

13,017 

12,977 

11,210 

11,029 

11,029 

■11,018 

1 

1 J« P'lox 

i.'. cr.> !>• CO oi oj o- »o 

»(0 rf» l-x. ,-H xfi CO O 

00 <Si 'rf^ ao GO CO 

^ cT c6' i> 1*7 oT 


go to CO Oi 00 UD 

to -rf* ^ a> CO CO CO 

05 a>^ Of w CO cq^ : cjq 

CO cd' CO ccT CD cdT * cd* 


2 

O 


j 


'83 

cq 

■t«40X 



a 

•aiSwj|» 

lia 

a 


O 

•iisiBfix 


‘opnui e«Av ^uoixioi<:|Og 
qoujAA ui JO ©lutijjj 
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^'Taking the averages of the Samniary Settlement revenues it will 
l)G seen that the present roveniio is less- In tappa Kiiz (Lower) 
Miranzai there is a difference of Ks. 1,425. In tnp])as Baizai and 
Samilzai the difference is Us. 7,379. 

328. “ At annexation tappa Shakardarra was granted in perpetual 

- . iagir to Ghuhiin Mustafa Khan. The revenue by 

Shakardarra Nilab, Zira a Calculation ot Ks. 3-7-10 per j)lough exeliiding 
and Patiala eiiiee tlio those lielJ iiiaiu or maufl was Considered Rs. 1,3G1. 
Summary SetUenient, 1871, OH the representation of the jagirdar, 

owing to tlie increased niimbor of plouglis, the revenue was considered 
Its. 1,G58. The jagirdiir recovers according to the number of existing 
ploughs ; liis income last year by the Dharwai^s books was Rs. 1,731. 

Tlio revenue of tappa Nilab with the three villages, wliieh were 
attached to it after annexation, was considered Rs. 2,178. A 
reduction ofRs. 303, reducing the revenue to Rs. 1,875, was made when 
the three villages across the Indus were transferred to and considered 
part of the Rawal Piiuli district. The jagirdar recovers a share of the 
produce, so the revenue is no guide to what is j>aid hy the occupants, 

^^Ziraand Patiala, till 1854, w^ere under the direct control and 
management of the Jagirdar Afzal Khan, but owing to his incapa- 
city, the direct rnanagenient and jagir were resumed, and the revenue 
fixed at Rs. I,6fi7. Of this Rs. 259 were khalsa ; Rs. 259 jagir to 
Afzal Khan ; Rs, 210 jagir to Murtaza Klian ; Rs. GOO i*ovonue of 
Shekh AlhilulacPs Ziarat (a village enjoyed free by some Kaka Khols) 
and Rs. 339 Maliki inams. In Caf>tain llendersou^s time the reV(3uao 
of the tappa was slightly increased, it is now Rs. 1,813, including 
khalsa, jagir, maafi, and maliks’ cash inams. 

329. The revenue of tho district gencrall}^ excluding tappa 

Baizai, is light and can probably be slightly 
Opinmnre,?ftrtlingtho increased, la Baizai, owing to tho faulty distri- 
bution of the tai)pa revenue among villages, and 
the frequent calls made in all the villages for forced labour, 1 am of 
opinion that substantial relief will have to ho given in many. 

Statoinont giving do- 330. The following statement gives full 

tails regarding land sold details regarding the lauds sold and mortgaged ; 
ZlTr-S’porT™ it shows the prico uud proceeds per aero- also 
and tlio prico and pro< the price uud procecds |)er rupee ot tiio Govern- 
cceds per rupoe. meiit revenue. 

P&tCB ANO J'flOOKkDS 

eOLD. MOBTQAGKn. PBtt KtPKB OF 

UBVBNUn. 


Statement giving de- 
tails regarding lami sold 
and inorlgHged, tl)o prieo 
and proceeds per aore 
and tlio prico and pro- 
ceeds per rupee. 


No. Name of Cbakla, 




1 Cluna llala , 

2 Kob-i-DHmau , 
$ China Pay an . 

* -{li. ; 

« tiilAb 

6 Sbakardarra . 

7 Kobi 


Ha A.V. I Ha. A. P. Ka. A. P.| Us A. F. 

345 43 2 0 161 3r>4 6,452 40 1 2 40 4 7 18 3 7 


131 3,7J7 10 14 4 66 _ , 

113 4,<'06 45 8 0 363 634 19,338 63 4 0 33 15 1 30 8 0 

777 20/267 49 7 0 282 667 33,922 120 6 0 26 1 2 60 14 6 

207 1,716 16 » 0 864 1,169 116,384 19 30 847 14 22 

23 76 688 29 15 0 9 0 10 

152 17,446 38 14 0 1,282 426 26,173 20 13 0 114 14 C 61 7 0 

36 1,956 0 9 0 676 151 6.173 9 0 0 64 4 11 34 4 1 


2.(K)7 3> 6 7 28 0 0 60 2 10 
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‘^1 must point out here that, as a rule, where land is mortgaged, 
Keasons for high raort- unless it represents a bakhra or separate share, 
gage pricoa. the revenue continues to be paid by the mort- 

gager ; this will account for the high proceeds per acre of mortgaged 
land. 


^^The prices paid for abi cultivated land taken up for Government 
from 1865 to 1875, varied from Rs. 250 to Bs. 24 an aero. 

331. There are no statistics of the former Summary Settlements 

No Btatiaiica of former which a Comparison can be made to show 

Seulemcnts with which if there has been any increase in cultivation, 
comparisons could have irrigation and improvement in the classes of 
produce. It is, however, generally allowed that 
there has been an increase in cultivation.’^ 

332. Ill Appendix VI will be found a general abstract of area, 

resources and the classes of produce according to 
arcarmourcS'&r‘ j measurements. The differeiit crop.s 

were divided by Major Hastings into first and 
second class. The following statement shows the percentage of area 
under each in the different tahsils. ; — 


Name of Talisil. 

Babi. 

Kuakif, 

1 

1 I Class. 

II Clase. 

1 Cltisd. 

II Claes. 

Kohat 

19 


36 

15 

Uangu 

36 


30 

31 


Wheat, barley, bajra, jowar, cotton and rice are the main first 
class crops.’^ 


PRICES OF PRODUCE. 

333. The following statement prepared by Major Hastings 
shows the changes that have occurred in the prices of produce from 
1857 to 1876. 

The prices for each year, the averages for the four quinquennial 
periods and for the whole twenty years, with the prices actually 
assumed by Major Hastings iu calculating the value of produce are 
all given. 
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334. The way in which the price current was obtained, and his 
reasons for lowering these prices for assessment purposes, are thus 
explained : — 


The statement has been prepared from the talisil records ; the 
prices for each year represent the value for which 
ow prepare, products were procurable in Kohat during 

the months of Juno and November, when the new price currents for 
the spring and autumn harvests are settled. 


The prices current for sarshaf were not procurable from the 
tahsil, and liave been obtained for as many years as possible from the 
books of a city Shahukar. There were no banyas^ books in the city 
or district from which the above information could have been ob* 
taiued.^' 


The prices are city ones, fixed so as to include the cost of carriage, 
and the profits of the purchaser after payment 

reawneXTUSon.’ cousequeutly liigher 

than the proprietor receives, and will account 
for my having fixed them in every case above the average values shown 
in the statement. 


‘^The staples of the district arc wheat, barley, cotton, Indian 
Staples of the district P"""® 9«»-rcnt table, it will be 


and comparison of ruling 
prices for last 20 Tears. 
Wheat. 


Been, shows the average price of wheat for Ihe last 
20 years to liave been 27 seers ; for 9 years of 
the 20 years it has been more than 30 seers for 
the rupee ; and for 5 of the 9 years, 35 seers and more were obtainable 
for the rupee. For the years 1875 and 1876 prices were at 33 and 36 seers 
forth© rupee, and it was much the same this j'ear in Juno. Looking upon 
the average price for 20 years as above what the zemindar receives, I 
have assumed 35 seers for the rupee value in tahsil Kohat, and 1 maund 
for tahsil Hangu. This is about the difference in price between the 
two tahsils.'' 


“ The average price of this product for the last 20 years is 1 maund 
8 seers. For 10 years of the 20, the price cur- 
rent has been more than 1 maund 6 seers, and 
for seven of these years the value for the rupee was not less than 1 
maund and 16 seers. I have, it will be seen, assumed 1 maund 24 
seers as the price current for both tahsils ; this is about the proportion 
of the value barley bears to the wheat price current assumed, and also 
allows for the greater expense there is in its carriage, owing to its 
smaller money value compared with its weight. The barley produced 
in Hangu is usually consumed there, and consequently no difference 
has been made in the price current of the two tahsils, as was done 
for wheat. 
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“ The average city price for 20 years=10 seers 6 chifaks for the 
rupee. I have, looking to this, assumed 16 seers 
for the rupee in tabsil Kohat, and 20 seers in 
tahsil Hangu, because most of the cotton-producing villages of that 
tabsil are at a greater distance from the city, the only market. 

“ Tlie other two staples, bajra and Indian corn, are so much 
...s k»i.« food, that I have assumed 1 maund 10 

seers as the price current for both products m 
tahsil Kohat and 1 maund 20 seers in tahsil Hangn. 


Good seasons will send 
down prices ; unsafe to 
assume higher price cur> 
rents for calculnton of 
produce jamas, the basis 
of future jumaa. 


Good seasons, to judge from the last 3 years, 
will always send down prices to the original old 
rates ; and I think to assume higher price currents 
for the calculation of produce jamas, which 
will 1)0 the basis of the future jama, would bo 
unsafe.’^ 


The following statement shows the fluctuations in the prices of the 
more important grains subsequently to 187 tJ for purposes of com- 
parison : — 


Year. 

On 1st June 

On 1st November. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Makki. 

Bajra. 


M. 

s. 

0. 

M. 

S. 

0. 

M, 

B. 

0. 

M. 

S. 

0. 

1877 

1 

0 

13 

1 

21 

3 


26 

12 

••• 

28 

0 

1878 

T-. 

20 

6 


Bl 

14 

... 

15 

5 

... 

10 

3 

1879 


8 

9 


10 

3 

• *« 

9 

9 


9 

9 



7 

0 


10 

8 

• •• 

12 

9 

... 

11 

9 

1881 


11 

2 


22 

6 

... 

21 



19 

10 

1882 


14 

16 


33 

2 

... 

0 


... 

0 

0 

Averai?e from 













1877 to 1882 ... 

... 

15 

7i 

... 

28 

3 

... 

16 

15 

... 

15 

12 

Average from 












. 

1857 to 1878... 

... 

27 

3 

1 

6 

6 

... 

35 

11 


35 

7 

Rates ag-] 













Burned by I Kohat 

... 

36 

0 

1 

24 

0 

1 


0 

1 

10 

0 

Major j 













Hastings j flangu. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

24 

0 

1 

20 

H 

1 

m 

0 


The Afghan war occasioned such an enormous rise in prices that 
the average rates for the last six years are much higher than they would 
have been under normal circumstances. 

335. Appendix VIII shows the area under different crops, the 
^ assumed yield per acre, and the value of the total 

dt^?*^**^**" ** prices assumed by Major Hastiugs. 

Of the total cultivation the rabi area is 43,962 
acres against a kharif area of 51,344 acres. Nearly half the rabi 
area and about a quarter of the kharif area is irrigated. 
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Tlje following statement gives the figures for the most important 
crops : — 



Irrigated. 

Unirrigatt»d. 

Total. 

Whont 

15.602 

20,660 

36,262 

Itarloj 

5,431 

1,193 

r>,62i 

IJjijitt 

6V3 

22,098 

23,37 1 

Makki 

7,710 

3,998 

11,708 

Cotton 

2,661 

2,329 

4,990 

Rice 

1,962 

4 

1,966 

Moth, Mung and Mash 

1,040 

3 554 

4,594 

Miacellunroua ... 

869 

4.922 : 

5,791 

Total 

35,918 

69,358 

95,306 


With rogarJ to the rates of yield per acre given in Ajipendix VIII 
Major Hastings av rites : — • 

^^They were fixed after consideration of the ar(‘a under each crop, 
Remarks ami oxpluiiii- the result of experiments, and a comparison with 
tion rogurdiug the stute- the |)roilnce per acre assumed for somewhat siini- 
lar land in tlio Peshawar district. The money 
value assumed for vegetables is only for single crops in rahi or kharif. 
The money value of gardens has been taken as one-fourth less than 
for land under vegetables in both harvests. 

The produce of wdieat, Indian corn and charri in barani land lias 
been assumed at -j; of estimated produce in abi land except lor Chakla 
Kob-i-Dainan, where wdieat and Indian corn have been considered as ^ 
because the barani laud owing to the hill drainage, is of a superior kind. 

The difference between the produce of barley and wheat has been 
taken as ^ more in barani and ^ as much again in Abi. 

The yield per acre for bajra and makki, which are largel}’^ used as 
food by the people, has been intentionally fixed lower than it really is. 

showinfj The following statement sliows the gross 

the gross pro luce of the produce of iho food ci’op* ill that portion of the 
food (Tuj s compared district under Regular Settlement, compared with 

■with tlio fXpuiujiLuro. ,i i*. 

^ the expenditure. 


ilBlA UNBKR CUr-TIVA- 
TioN (iu acres.) 

Gboss Pbodccb (in 
Maunds ) 



Expbvditubk pkb Abkuu 

1 (IN Mavnds.) 


Abi. 

Uorani. 

Total. 

! 

i' 

1 

Abi. j 

Barani. 

Total 

Popnlation. 

Horses. 

Seed 

thrown. 

Is 

*3 S 

a.Si 

^00 Vre 

H orses at 3 
seers each 
per diem. 

Total. 

Difference. 

82,418 

62,487 

1 

1 

84,P05 

3,44,338 

1 1, 17, 4001 

4,fll,938|64,68S 

j 1,888 

37,688 

1 2,06,139 

[ 

61,884 

8,84,400 

77,629 


^ Wheat, barley, gram, rice, makki, bajra, moth and mdng. 
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From tins it appears that more is raised tl»an is rorjnired by the 
people. There is a steady export of wheat from the district, but tlio 
largest quantity goes irom Chaimtra, in the Teri ilaka wliich has not 
come into the calculation.” 


PROPOSED RATES. 

837. Major Hastings^ remarks as to the manner in which ho 
obtained his revenue rates may be quoted in extenso. 

The instructions received from Government regarding the princi- 
ples for assessing were as follows : — 

The general principle of assessment to be followed is, iliat tlie 
Government demand for land -revenue in tappas Baizai, Samilzai, Knz 
Mirauzai, Shakardarra, NiUib, Zira, and Patiala, where a first Hegular 
Settlement has been sanctioned, shall not exceed the eslimatcd value of 
half the net produce (nisf mahasil milkiat) of an estate, or, in other 
words, one-half of the share of the produce of an estate ordinarily 
receivable by the landlord either in money or kind,” 

In applying this principle in the case of the Kohat disiriefe, 
wliere produee remts prevail, special attotitiou should be given by tlie 
Settlement OHicer to produce estimates. 

In estimating the land-revenue <l( 3 mand, the Setil(‘ment Officer will 
take into consideration all circinnstancos directly or iniliri^ctly bearing 
Uj)on the assessment, such as the receipt of spring or pn/chta water, and 
toi, or nneertain water supply, the liabits ami charMcter of tlm )>eopIOj 
the proximity of marts for the disposal of produce, the facilities of corn- 
inunication, the incidence of past assessments, the existence of profits 
from llio sak3 of fire-wood, scriih, charcoal, dwarf-palm leaves, grass, 
grazing and the like. These and other considerations must be allowed 
their weight. 

‘^The gross assessments for each Settlement eircio having been framed 
by tlie Settlement Olfieor on the princijiles above indioated, revenno 
rates on soils may be deduced tlierefrom, and the |>rop(3sod gross ass(‘.ss- 
ment, together with the proposed revenue rates, must bo reported to the 
Government for preliminary sanction, and will, when .sanctioned by 
tlio Local Government, form the basis of assessment of* particular 
estates in the circle ; but in the assessment to be nllimaicly adopted, 
full consideration must be given to the special circumstan(?es of each 
estate. The principle laid down at the commencemeiit of the instruc- 
tions is to bo observed in the assessment of each case. 

Mills will be assessed and reported separately for sanction. 

In tracts and villages adjoining the frontier, or for tri}>e8 and fami- 
lies requiring special consideration in connection with frontier adininis- 
tratioii, the full measure of assessment contemplated by the above rules 
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will be favorably considered by Government, if submitted by the Settle- 
ment Officer in accordance with the principle laid down for the Peshawar 
Settlement. 

In tappas Khwarra and Bar Miranzai, where a Summary Settle- 
ment only has been sanctioned, the present revenue will be revised on 
such data as is procurable. 

First step towards os- ^^ 8 * “ From these instructions it will be seen 

cortaining owner’s share that the first necessary step was to ascertain the 
of produce. owner’s share of the produce.’^ 

The following statement will show — (1) the total cultivated area, 
the area under tenaiit’s cultivation, the batai rates and their areas; (2) 
percentage rate of Kainiii’s dues of what is divisible of owner’s share 
and of the Government right: — ” 



DIIAIL OF AREA FKDEE TENANTS AND BEST PAID. j pkoDTCE^ *^’**^®* 
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i GaiKD Total 
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389. Tlie Kamillas Jaes were ascertained first for each villa|ye in 
o, , . , ■ , the Chakla, and then calculated for the whole 

Sfafeinonf. showing how 


Kamiii’s dues were ns- 
certnined for eadi tU- 
loge. 


Chakla ; they are of course only approximate. 
The following: statement, showing’ how the calcu- 
lations for Ilangu were made, will explain the 
system : — 







EAUia's DVS8 




Total Kamim’s uurs in (ikaiw. 

Nami 
ov Cjiakla. 

Itamo 

For 

plough. 


For 

hukliru. 


£ 

2 









<0 

0 

na 

X 

ol 

villHfie. 

1 

JS 

o 

,5 

a 

X 

B 

1. 

1 

0. 

* 

5 

p. 

X 

X 

1 

d 

X 

'3 

X 

O 

X umber of plou 

s 

o 

A 

o 

u 

a 

s 

F; 

■* 

o 

a 

9 

FJ 

Gross produce. 

Blacksmith. 

Carpenter, 

1 

si 

Musalli. 

<a 

-a 

rUt 

M 

■3 

|e 

ea 

J3 

A 

’0 

H 

2 

4 

9 

« 

^ <0 

2 0 

n 3 

4,-13 

F 0 
^ 0 . 



3. 

S. 

8. 

8. 

8, 

8. 





M. 8 

M. 8 

M. 8. 

M. S 

M. 8. 

M. S i 

i 

M. S 

Ms 

China Bala 

Qan(>u 

28 

L_ 

28 

16 

2 

2 

2 ' 

281 

244 

1 

208 

J 

l.%044 

^1 

196 2S 

I5)fi 2^ 

1>7 21 

10 10 

10 10 

10 It). 

5:12 8 

3i 


Statement sliowing va- The value of the jirodnco and ils 

luo of ttiid its value jier acre are given in the followitjg stale- 

value per Here. : — 



VALUE OF GROSS PRODUCE. VALUE OF PRODUCE PER ACRE. 





K" umber. 
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Numo of Afl{>og8- 
lueut circles. 


China Bala 


Kt>h-i-Dama«., 


Total 


China Pajau ... 


I. Area. 

II. A TP A of each 
cla.ss mulii-1 
plied by its 
rclutivo 


Alil^A OF THlil DIFFEllFNT CL.VSSES 
APPLICABLE AND ASSUMED 


AeT (niRIOATBP). 


Toi 


r 1 


L ii 


Nilab 


Shakardarra 


Eohi 


Total 


value, 

[, Rate a^)pli* 
cable to 
each class 
of land. 

\ Assumed pel 
acie. 

, Acct'rdinjf to 
re veil lie 
rates. 

From Sprinos. 

From Toi. 

By W ells. 

£ 

o . 
cJt3 

! 

o 

« 

Single Crop. 

Double Crop. 

Single Crop. 

Double Crop. 

Single Crop. 

Total and rate pe 
of Abi eultivat 


r i ... 

760 

950 

898 

1.078 

2-0 -0 

1 

! 3.069 


1 u ... 

1 ,9do 

1.100 

1,700 

1,078 

4-0-0 

1 

6.94 L 


Ill ... 

. 6-2-2 

3-1-1 

4-14-6 

4-7-3 

4-14-6 

2-7-3 

; 3-16-7 


1 IV ... 

6-8-0 

3-4-0 

6-4-0 

2-10-0 

6-0-0 

2-8-0 

i 


L V 

4 940 

3,023 

1,714 

2,830 

10 

2 

! 16.619 


r I ... 

224 

60 

108 

55 

204 

0 

047 


1 ir ... 

560 

02 

210 

55 

408 


; 1,307 


HI ... 

6-4-10 

2-10-5 

4-3-10 

2-1-11 

4-3-10 

1 2-1-11 

: 4-4 6 


i IV ... 

O-4-0 

2-10.0 

4-1-0 

2-2-0 

4-1-0 

! 2-2-0 

; 


L V ... 

1,176 

131 

459 

117 

867 

i 13 

2.76-3 


^ I ... 

981- 

980 

1,"06 

1,133 

2(M 

! 7 

4.316 


II ... 

2.46U 

1.224 

2.012 

1.133 

412 

7 

. 7,218 

-i 

Ill 

6-15-0 

2-15-11 

4-12-8 

2-0-4 

4-12-8 

j 2-6-4 

1 4-0-4 


IV 







■' 


^ V ... 

6.116 

3,154 

6,173 

2.947 

877 

15 

18.282 


r I ... 

1.106 

6.i3 

440 

527 



, 3.032 


ir ... 

9,.5l5 

810 

892 

527 



O.750 


Ilf 

09-9 

3-i.U 

5-1-0 

2-10-4 



i 6-2-2 


IV 

t5-8-0 

3-4-0 

6-4-0 

2-10-0 






V 

9.159 

2,122 

2.312 

1.383 



14.986 


r 1 ... 

910 

6, 1 75 

2.‘d> 

I.Oel. 

2-0-0 


8,256 


11 

2.29U 

0,4t)9 

518 

1,900 

4-0-0 


11.18>5 


HI 

6-6-6 

2.10-10 

4-4-6 

2-2-3 

4-iO 



2-14-5 


IV 

6-1-0 

2-10-0 

4-4-0 

2-2.0 

4-4-0 






, V ... 

4,809 

13,684 

1,101 

4,040 

8-0-0 



23.548 


I 

j 17<) 

241 

1.366 

11,411 

14 

6 

13.214 


II 

! 4Lt 

301 

2.732 

11. Ill 

28 

6-0-(i 

11.918 


HI 

4-9-6 

2-4-9 

3-10-10 

1-13-5 

3-10-10 

1-13-5 

2-1-2 


IV 

4-8-0 

2-4-0 

3-12- U 

1-14-0 

3-12-0 

1-14-0 




1 V ... 

792 

642 

5,123 

21.390 

63 

11 

27.017 

1 

r I ... 





89 

J 

i)0 

1 

II 





178 

1 i 

179 


III 





6-7-0 : 

2-11-0 

5-6-5 


IV 





c-o-o 1 

3-0-0 



. V 

r 1 





634 j 

3 

637 


1 

11 





i 




HI 





1 




1 IV 



















46 

8 

26 

8-0-0 

6 


93 


II 

1J2 

10 

62 

8 

12 


194 

•< 

HI 

3-6-7 

1-10-9 

2-11-0 

1-6-6 

2-11-0 ! 


2-12-10 


IV 

3-8-0 

1.12- ) 

2-8.0 

1-4-0 

3-0-1* 




. V 

167 

14 

65 

10 

18 


204 

f 

■ I 

2,643 

6,t>77 

2,097 

13.850 

111 

7 

24.685 


II 

6 327 

7,696 

4.194 

13,860 


7 

32.226 


III 

6-3-6 

2.9-9 

4.2-10 

2-1-5 

4-2-10 

2.1.6 

2-11-7 

1 

IV 








1 

. V 

14,897 

16,202 

8,631 

26,835 

613 

14 

67,252 



OF LAND AND THE liATES 
PER ACRE. 


IUEANI (UNIIIRIOATKJ)). 


Sailabi. 

<s 

be 

eft 

5i 

o 

-t: 

bt' 

eS 

rjj 

Malta. 

Ilakhmina. 

62 

1.148 

3,314 

352 

98 

416 

6.7-tU 

0 042 

704 

98 

0-12-0 

0-7-0 

0-4-6 

0-3-0 

0-1-6 

0-12-0 


Five annas. 






j 






39 



1,535 


937 

1,410 

8.755 

-372 

606 

7,406 

7.050 

2(5, 259 

1.144 

096 

0-12-8 

0-7-11 

0-4-9 

0-3-2 

0-1-7 



Five* annii.g. 


0-19, 0 




j 

7<i3 


3''.572 


089 

2.658 

12,h67 

924 

704 

7.012 

12.700 

36.201 

1,848 

794 

0-12-8 

0-7-11 

0-4-9 

0-3-2 

0-1-7 

742 

6,107 






1 ,3 10 

934 

120 

318 

...... 

6,700 

2,802 

240 

318 


0-6-8 

0-4-0 

0-2-8 

0-1-4 



Fivo annas. 



L- 











818 



072 

1 ,040 

267 

368 


4.860 

3,120 

634 

368 


0-6-3 

U-3-9 

0-2-6 

0-1-3 



F’our annas. 






! 



662 


19 

3,603 

7,289 

2,010 

7,128 

152 

18, ('15 

21,867 

6.220 

7.128 

0-10-4 

0-6-5 

0-3-10 

0-2-7 

U-1-3 

0-8-0 


Throe 

annas. 



k. 



J 






9 


3,868 


246 


404 

2,096 

1 1,387 

1 060 


1,212 

4.192 

i I.- 58 7 

1-6-0 


0-7-0 

0-6-2 

I 0-2-7 

0-12-0 


Five annas. 



- — 








. 184 


1.216 




785 

1 .230 

2.893 



2,355 

2,460 

2.893 



0-12-0 

0-8-0 

0-4-0 



Six annas. 




V r- ■ -T-r 


i 









1,840 


244 

652 

97 

1.818 

4,167 

1 ,952 

3,200 

291 

3,636 

4, 1 67 

0-12-0 

0-7-6 

0-4-5 

0-3-3 

O-l-O 

0-8-0 


Three annas. 
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1,263 
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6,667 

10,549 

8.141 

1 16.261 

4,064 

83,835 

31,647 

16.282 

16,261 

0.13-4 

1 *H0-8.4 

0-6.0 

0-3-4 

0-1-8 


■ 1 
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g-Cl 


'X3 

s*3 


2 ! 


o 


8,633 

22.Kil 

1-13.0 


1.574 

12,368 

42,645 

0.6-6 


17,003 

13,016 

43,052 

0-9-0 


4.275 

I 7,0.38 

17.332 

21,648 

59,645 1 

66,793 

0-6-5 1 

1 2.1 

6,849 

24,131 

2,712 

5,744 

10.060 

16.810 

0-4-1 1 

2-12-9 


15,834 

2.647 

10,9' »3 

8,882 

20,069 

0.4-3 

2-3 8 

062 

24,210 

20,619 

33.863 

62,382 

67.300 

0-3-3 

0-12-7 

3,877 

31,794 

4,132 

4,222 

8,751 

8,930 

0-6-7 

0-7-4 

1,389 

1,936 

4.908 

4,908 

7.708 

7,708 

0-6-3 

0-6-3 

1,840 

1,840 

6.978 

7,071 

13,306 

13,600 

0-2-10 

1 0.3-4 


1,385 
42,026 
1 , 01, <.80 

0-3-11 


1,649 

60,711 

1,33,315 

1 - 1.8 


10,011 


77,263 
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343. lu the relative values assumed for each class of laud^ it 
will be seen that the area irrigated by springs 
Reasons for assuming the has been considered the most valuable, be- 

en^ cTas^selT/ certainty about the 
land. yield. The land irrigated by wells and toi 

water have been assumed of equal value ; the 
great uncertainty in the receipt of the toi water is, in my opinion, 
balanced by the expense of working and keeping up a well in working 
order. 

^^344. For Barani separate rates for the diflPerent soils were worked 
^ ^ out, but for the future I propose to charge the 

baSand wolkS Lt in at oue average rate in each 

first instance, cbalfla. 

^‘345. The plough jamas entered in Appendix 
tained? dividing the number of ploughs 

into the revenue rate jamas.^’ 

These calculations give the following results : — 

Revenue rate jama per acre. 


Chiua Bala 


Bs. 

17 per plough. 

lls. As. P, 
1 15 8 

Kohi Damtiu 

, , 


5 

ditto. 

0 8 8 

China Payau 

, , 


18 

ditto. 

2 12 1 

Toi 1 

• « 


28 

ditto. 

2 3 6 

Toi II 

•« 

a 

14 

ditto. 

0 15 0 

Nilab 



5 

ditto. 

0 7 4 

Shakardarra 

• ' 

3) 

4 

ditto. 

0 6 0 

Kohi 

•< 


2 

ditto. 

0 3 9 
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Revenue-rates arrived at. 


346. The revenue rates arrived at are 
concisely shown in the following statement 






RATES ADOPTED AT SETTLEMENT. 





Namb of abbess- 

Ibrigatbu 

from 

BPRINOS. 

Ireioatri) 

FE03A TOI. 

Iebioatbd 

BY WELLS. 







MENT CIECLB. 

Single crop. 

Double crop. 

Single crop 

Double crop. 

Single crop. 

Double crop. 

H 

•xy 

a 

os 

lo 

J3 

’3 

m 

Barani. 

Abandoned. 

Per plough. 




Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Ks. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs A. 

Ita. A 

Rs. A 

R. A. 


R«. A. 

St 

3s 


1*1 China Bala ... 

3 4 

0 8 

2 10 

6 4 

2 8 

6 0 

0 12 

0 6 

... 

17 0 


1 

1.2 Koh-i'DAnian 

2 10 

6 4 

2 2 

4 4 

2 2 

4 4 

0 12 

0 6 

... 

6 0 



rs China PayAii ... 

3 4 

6 8 

2 10 

6 4 

... 


... 

0 f> 


18 0 



jdToi ...{ 

2 10 

6 4 

2 2 

4 4 


4 4 

... 

0 4 


28 0 

rO 

o 


2 4 

4 8 

1 14 

3 12 

1 14 

3 12 

0 8 

0 3 


14 0 

w 


1 5 NilAb 


- '1 

- f ‘ 

-- t 

3 0 

6 0 

0 12 

0 6 


6 0 

'"s 


1 6 Slmkardarra ... 


... 


... 


... 

... 

0 0 


4 0 

eg ■ I 

EH 


L7 Kohi 

1 12 

3 8 

1 4 

2 8 

’* 

3 0 

i 0 8 

1 

0 3 


2 0 


Oornpnri.son of Settle- 347. Ill the following statement Major 

iruMit estimates with ex- Hastings compared the estimates of the Settle- 
isUiig revenue. tncut with tlie existing voveuuo : — 


No. 

Name of 

Namb of absbbsmbkt 

Present 

Produce 

Revenue 
rate esti- 
mate. 

Plough 

tahsil. 

CIECLB. 

revenue. 

estimate. 

estimate. 

1 

Hangu 


China BAIa ... 

10,907 

16,168 

17,093 

10,949 

2 


Koh-i-DAuaan ... 

6,638 

7,026 

7,038 

7,660 



Total 

17,606 

23,184 

24,131 

24,609 

3 


r 

China Payun ... 

11.607 

16,027 

16,8.34 

16,264 

4 



{ II 

19,844 

24.641 

24,210 

23,856 

Kohat ...« 


20,638 

31,644 

31,704 

34,706 

6 


Nilab 

1,876 

1,926 

1,9.36 

2,066 

6 



Shakardarra 

1,668 

1,907 

1 1,840 

1,640 

7 



Kohi 

1,813 

1,491 

1,649 

1,333 



Total 

63,436 

77,636 

77,263 

79,863 



Qbakd Total 

81,040 

1,00,820 

1,01,394 

1,06,186 


Major Hastings explained, however, that the actual assessment 
would probably bo less than the revenue rate estimate of Rs. 1,01,394. 
On this subject he writes as follows : — 


Explanation why the 
Chakla totals after applicar 
tion of the rates to each 
estate will be less than 
totals of the produce and 
revenue rate estimate 
totals. 


The revenue rates have been roughly 
applied to the estates in each Chakla, but the 
totals will be less than the totals of the esti- 
mate ; the reasons are as follows : — 
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(1) . In many villages special consideration will have to be shown. 

(2) . In some villages it will be impossible, looking to the past 

incidence of the assessment, to raise the revenue as higli as 
is denoted by the average estimate. 

(3) . In some villages abi and barani lands have been entered as 

single crop, but in reality these lands only yield a single crop 
every second or third year, and allowance will have to be made 
when fixing the village revenues. This mistake is due to two 
causes, — (1) ignorance of the people in calling the land single 
cro]i ; (2) fear of the patwaris to under-state the capabilities 
of a village. 

Wlu‘n the people became awai'e of the mistake they were making, 
and bad learnt somewhat how assessment would be made, they peti- 
tioned and enquiries were made wliich showed that mistakes of this 
kind bad been made when recording the description of land. 

There is also another matter which, until settled, will not allow 
of the distribution being made in villages, viz,^ the future ownership 
of the Government jiroperty. 

If the property is granted in jagir, the full revenue can ho fixed, 
hnfc if given as kluilsa land to influential men, the proposals will have to 
be favorably assessed.’^ 

348. The Commissioner of Peshawar concurred in the proposals 
Commissioner concurred Contained in the assessment re|)ort, whicdi was 
in Settlement Oflicer’s pro- submitted by Major Hastings on 1st Deceiu- 
posais. berl877. ^ 


The Financial Commissioner Mr. Onseley remarked when reviewing 
these proposals that with reference to the csti- 
Of jioKI l,i« .,cc.,|.l.nco of U.0,>. «», I,™- 
hahly representing a fairly accurate estimate 
was based entirely u])oii his reliance on Major Hastings^ ability, ex- 
perience and Icxfal knowledge. The Financial Commissioner wrote that 
he liad no personal acquaintance with the Tvohat district, hut considered 
that its cinuimstancos were so peculiar that any comparison of the 
rates of produce there with those of other districts would probably be 
misleading. 3'lie Settlement Oflicer^s proposed rates were accordingly 
sanctioned. Major Hastings then proceeded to assess the individual 
villages. The assessments were announced and the new Settlement 
came into force from kharif 1878. The assessment of the Crown villages 
was not announced till Kharif 1881 and Rahi 1882. 


349. The aggregate of the now assessments for the whole tract 
Results of the Settlement Rs, 94,77o or somewhat less than tlio 1 ovenue 
excluding tappas under rate estimate of Rs. 1,01,394. From tliis has 
Summary Settlomont. deducted Rs. 14,753 on account of re- 

mission for border service to khalsa villages and Rs. 2,346 for cash 
inams, thus leaving Rs. 77,676 against a former jama of Rs. 79,488. 
Tliere has been au increase of about Rs. 3,000 in jagir villages and a 
decrease of above Rs. 4,800 iu khalsa villages. 
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350. As regards Uie two tappas under Sumniary Settlement, in 
Tappas umior Summary Upper Mirauzai no measurements were effected 
ScttlemcTit. and no detailed record of rights prepared. 

Upper Miratizai, Tlio lands belonging to one share or bakhra 

of land were measured in each village, and on this basis an estimate 
was prepared of the whole cultivation. The dtita wero acknowledged 
by the Settlement OtHcan- to bo very iinpoiTcct. Tho object arrived 
at was merely to rodistributo the former assessment of tho tappa 
without making any serious alteration in the total amount. 


Estimate of area. 

Irrigated 
Bar an i 
Fallow 


Tlio following gives 
cultivated area: — 


tlio estimato of the 

8,558 acres. 
9,218 „ 

1,016 „ 


Total 


13,792 acres. 


Tho former revenue had b(X3n — 

Khalsa ... 

Inam 


Rs. 


5,252 

619 


Total ... „ 5,771 


The produce and revenno rate jamas on the estimated area 
Fornifr reveimo aiut now cahuihited at the rates assumed for tho Koh-i- 
ossessment. Daman circle were as follows : — 


Produce jama 
Uevenue rute jama 
Major Hastings proposed to assess — 
Khalsa... 

Inam 


Rs. 17,653 
„ 13,801 

Ks. 5,655 
„ 1,855 


Total Rs. 


7,010 


After deducting inams and remissions for border service, the 
recoverable revenue !inder the new Settlement is Rs, 5,305, wijich 
gives an increase of 1 per ceiit. 


Tho villages of tlie Khwarra tappa up to the present Settle- 
ment paid a fixed tirni aggregating Rs. 58 L 
per annum distributed on cattle and flocks, 
and Rs. 116 on throe wells. The cultivated 
lands have now been measured and assessed 
at Rs. 500, which gives an increase of Rs. 384 
on the old well assessment of Ks. 116. The tirnf jama has been 
continued unchanged. The new assessment is Ks. 1,084 altogether 
against the former jama of Rs. 700. This is distributed among tho 
different villages. There are altogether sixteen villages. Of these 

a 12 


351. 

Tl»e Khwarra fappa. 

Old and new assessnients, 
land-revenue and tirni, com- 
pared. 
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fourteen belong to Afziil Klian’s old ja^ir and are held by him and 
Government on equal shares ; tho remaining two arc separately held by 
petty jagirdars. 

The cultivated area of this tappa is as follows : — 

Irrigated ... ... 40 * acres. 

Unir rigated ... ... ],719 „ 

Fallow ... ... ... ... 600 „ 


Total ... 2,365 acres. 


The assessment of 500 bills at 3^ annas an acre. Tho tirni 
jama is a grazing tax on the cattle of the Khattak villages of this 
tappa. It is not an assessment of tho jungle lands. The Goveniinent 
continues to retain its grazing rights and grass and wood taxes as 
heretofore, and the income from these is much more considerable 
tiuin that from the fixed assessment. The o^akh system in force in 
this tract is described in paragraphs 207 — 215. 

A clause has been inserted in tho DarhJncast rnalguzari of each 
village, stating tluit the land-revenue has been 
assessed for term of Settlement, but only 
covers the actual cultivation at time of Settle- 
ment. It will bo oj)tional witli Government 
to assess lands subsequently broken up. The tirni jarra is not fixed 
for term of Settlement, but can be revised at any time at pleasure of 
Government. 


!Land-ro?emio only covers 
present cultivation. 

Tirni urrangeiiients open 
to revision. 


Generol results including 352. TIio^ general result of the Seitle- 

tappas under bumiuury jiient of the Kobat and Hangu lahsils is as 
Seitlemeut. follows 
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Kenussion. 


Gash Inams. 


Total revenue. 


Assessnumt on re- 
venue*freo plots. 


Grand Total. 
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Cosscs formerly taken. 


Patwari cess. 


CESSES. 

353, Previous to the Setilcment 
cesses wore taken iu the Kohat and 

f Koliat ... ... 4 

... 2 

... 5 

... 1 

... 1 


the followin^y 
Hangu tahsils 

per cent. 


}j 

ff 

o 


>5 

8 annas. 


\ Ilangu 
Lanibardari cess 
Road cess 
School cess 
Patwaris’ stationery 
In the Teri talisil no cesses of any sort were taken. In 1871 a local 
rates cess at Us. 6-4 per cent, was introduced, and this was levied on the 
revenue of the whole district inclndintr the IWi tahsil. The Nawal) 
realised the amoiintj in addition to his former revemio, from the vilhiirers 
under the name of inarakki. 

In 1878. the local rate cess was raised to 8-5- 4, at which 
figure it now stands. A dai cess of 8 annas |)cr cent, was introduced 
in 1879 and tlio patwaris^ stationery cess in 1878 was reduced from 
8 annas to 4 annas— 

The cesses now taken in Kohat and Ilangu 


Ceases now taken in 354. 
Koliat and Ilangu, 

1. Patwari cess 

2. Lambardari cess 

3. Uoad 

4. School 

5. Dak „ 

6. Patwaris’ stationery 

7. Local rate cess 


u 

V 


6 
5 
1 
1 

8 annas 
4 annas 
8-5-4 


per cent. 

iy 
V 
j? 

ff 
33 


Total 


22 - 1-1 


In Tori the following cesses are taken on the quit rent of 20,000* 
^ . i, • »r • recovered from the Niiwhb Sir Khwaia Muliam- 

Cesaes taken m Ten. ^ 


mad Khan K. C- s i. 
Local rates cess at 
School ,, „ 

Road ,, „ 

The cesses are lovicjd 


Oases taken on tho 
whole assessed revenue. 


... ... 8-5-4 per cent, 

... 1 

... ... 1 

on tho whole ?)f)ininal revenue, including 
frontier reun^^sion, cash inam, iiiafi and 


3> 

33 


jagir, JLi I \.;«i.r'n intAiii, 

mill revenue. In six villages, however, cesses 
are taken as a special 1‘avor only on tlie recover- 
able revenue, excluding frontier remission Tlieso villages are Bahadur 
Kot, Kaluchina, Miri, Banda Abdul Samad and the two Marais. 

Deducting tlie frontier renussiou for those villages, cesses 
are taken on a jama of 77,944 in Kohat and 
of 33,890 iu Hangu or on Rs, 1 1 1,83 If altogether. 
Including the Teri tahsil, tho local rates cess 
is recovered on a total revenne of Us, 1,31,834, 


Revenue on which 
coasea are calculated. 


* The Nawah now pays only 18,000 but cesses are taken as before on 20,000, 
t This is according to the Rent Roll for 1883-84. 
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Total amount realised. 


Tlie total anioiint realized ou account of cesses 
is therefore as follows: — 


On whole district iucluding Teri tahsiL 

Local rates cess @ 8-5-4 
Road cess @ 1 
Scliool cess @1 ... 

In Koliat and Ilaruju tahsils 07ih/, 

Lainbardari @ 5 ... 

Patwaris^ cess @ 6 ... 

Dak cess @ 8 annas 

Patwaris^ stationery @4 annas 

Total 


Rs. 

10,98(5 

» 

1,318 

» 

1,818 

Rs. 

5,591 

it 

6,710 

O 

559 

55 

279 

3» 

26,761 


A mirab cess at 1 per cent is also levied on the revenue of most 
, the irri^.^ated villa^^os of Lower Miranzai and of 

iVxlTfLD . I 1 t j 

the Kohat tap pas. 

Tiio income fiom this cess supports a Mirab on Us. 25 au assistant 
Mirab ou Rs. 10 and 4 chu|)ra8sies ou Rs. 5 each.* 


REMISSIONS OF REVENUE TO FRONTIER VILLAGES 
FOR BORDER SERVICE. 


356. Border remissions have been extensively allowed in this 
district. In the Ilan^ru talisil remissions 
Number of vilingcs that heoii allowed ill 25 out of 37 vilhiifos, 

and in tho Ivohat tansil m 5b out of 109 
viling'os. The amount of these remissions is given in detail for tho 
different tappas in columns 7 and 9 of tho statement given in paragraph 
352. 


Amount of revenue re- 
mitted. 


357. The following statement shows the pro- 
portion borne by these remissions to the recover- 
able jama. 


Tahsil. 

Recoverable. 

Remission. 

Peicentago. 

Kohat 

60,010 

11,634 

19-3 

llaugu 

23,540 

5,340 

22-6 

Total 

83,550 

16,974 

20-3 


» These arraDgetueuts were saactioaed bj Panjab Governmeut No. £103, dated 
3i'd March IS'Jd, 
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The proposal to grant light assessments to the bonier villages of 
the Kohat district was sanctioned by Punjab 
aovemmont No. 1 323 of 9tU July 1877, to the 
attachtid to them. financial Uominissioner. Ihese Iiglit assessments 

took the shape of the remission of a portion of the 
revenue assessed on such villages. It was clearly laid down that these 
remissions were subject to tlio obligation of service which was to bo 
strictly enforced. In the event of a village misbehaving, the assessment 
could be at any time raised to the full amount. 

This proviso was extensively acted on during the Afglian war, 
when most of the villages in the upper portion of Miranzai lost their 
vornissions for a time (generally a term of five years) as a piiuislnneut 
for not exerting themselves to repel raids. 


Two classes of remis- 
sions. 


Two classes of border remissions have been 
granted . 


1^/ — .To villages situated on or near the border, for ordinary 
border service in repelling local raids, &c. 

— To the lessees of the Crown villages. 

These villages are not generally on the imniediato border, but were 
hold by influential men, who had previously paid at favourable rates. 
From the position of these villages their holders escape the obligation of 
ordinary border service, but would be called on to assist in case of any 
serious eniergoney. One or two villages owned in proprietary right by 
influential families liave been similarly treated. 


MILLS. 

358. I»i addition to the land-revenue proper, a certain amount of 
iiioome is derived by Government from mills. Up to tho present Settler , 
ment mills have generally been unassesseil. Only Rs. 60 had been 
assessed on six mills in tlie Hangu tahsil. Major Hastings fixed rates 
for the difierent classes of mills ranging from Rs. 50 for good mills 
near towns to Ue. 1 for small country mills. Major Hastings proposed 
to release the revenue on mills which had been held free for 20 years, 
to assess half revenue on mills constructed within the last 20 years, and 
full revenue on mills constructed within the last seven years. The 
assessment was to be based on a half or third of the not profits, but not 
to exceed the maxinuim rate fixed for the different classes. 

The mill revenue was to bo kept distinct from tho land-revenue, 
and new mills were to be assessed and tho revenue on disused mills 
remitted as in ordinary alluvion and diluvion. 

The assessment of these mills was carried out by the Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioner in accordance with these instructions, and his 
proposals after being checked by me were reported for sanction in June 
1882. 
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Tliore are altogether 111 in the Jistri(‘t. T1)0 full assessment 
is Rs. 1,621, includinf; that of the six mills before assessed* 

The arrangements for assessment as finally sanctioned by tlie Finan- 


* . » ■ */ •/ 
cial Commissioner are as follows : — 

Rs. 

Revenue to be taken at ouco ... 658 

Remissions. — 

(a) For life ... ... ... 283 

(/>) For term of Settlement ... ... 680 

Total remissions ... 963 

Total assscssment on Mills ... 1,621 


The assessment is undoubtedly li^^bt compared with the incomo 
derived by the owners. Mills near towns commonly rent for Rs. 20 or 
lls. 30 a month, th<3 cost of repairs hoinii;* trifliiiijr and all other expenses 
falling on tiie tenant, so tliat tlie rent is nearly all pure profit. As a 
rule they are hold by influential men, and as they had not hitherto 
paid auythin;fj, it was undesirable to assess them at hi^^hor rates. 

The mill revenue has been kept distinct from the hind-rovonuo. 

For the future new mills will ho brou^lit under assessment, when 
eonstnicted, and whore mills have ceased working owing to causes 
beyond the control of the proprietor, the revenue on them will be re- 
mitted. As a rule there are now quite as many mills as are wanted 
and the construction of new mills should not be encouraged, as they 
interfere witli irrigation and lead to a waste of water. 

GOLD-WASHINGS ON THE INDUS. 

359. Gold-washing is carried on at several places on the Indus, 
but to a very insignificant extent. 

The jngirdar of Niliib used to take Rs. 6-5-6 a tray per annum, 
and the jngirdar of Shakardarra used to take Rs. 5 a. tray and a 
mdsha of gold in addition. 

The first paid nothing to Government. The second paid nothing 
for trays worked on the Sliakardarra side, but paid tbree-fourtlis of the 
Rs. 5 on the Rawal Pindi side, where a fourth of the land- 

revenue is held by him in jagir. There wore also gold-was)iings at 
Khushalgarh and elsewhere. The revenue from these gold-washings 
had never been formally granted away by Govornment, and it has 
been arranged at this Settlement that for the future tlio foe througliout 
the district shall be Rs, 6 per annum. In khdisa villages Government 
will take the whole. In jagir villages Government will take one-fourth 
and the jagirdar three-fourths. Major Hastings estimated the average 
jneld of gold per tray during the year at 30 tolas — value Rs. 480, the 
net profit, however, after deducting expenses, was only about Rs, 30 
per tray. 
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Tlio following^ traya paid the tax during 1882-83 ; — 



No. of trays. 

Jagirdar*8 share. 

Government share. 

N ilab — * 

•Tabbi ... 

Mandiiri «.• 

2 

1 

Rs. A. 

0 0 

4 8 

Rs. A. 

3 0 

1 8 

Total 

SharJeardarra — 

8luikardarra 

3 

13 8 

4 8 

(> 

27 0 

9 0 

Grand Total ... 

9 

40 8 

13 8 


The Government revenue 
demand since annexation. 


REVENUE ARRANGEMENTS IN THE TERI TAHSIL. 

360. The amount of revonno realised by ilie Barakzais and Sikhs 

from th(3 Khans of Tori varied greatly, as I 
explained in the latter part of tlie account 
of the leri Khattaka (Appendix HI). Latterly 
the Barakzai rulers of Kohat realised about lls. 40,000 a year. At 

annexation the lease of tho tahsil was given 
to Nawab Sir Khwaja Mahomed Khan for 
Rs. 31,0r38. In 1850 certain obnoxious taxes 
included in tlie lease were abolished by order of Government, and the 
amount was lowered to Rs. 25,000. In 1851 it was again lowered to 
Its. 20,000. In 1858 tho lease was confirmed to the Nawab and his 
successors on those terms in perpetuity. A further reduction to 
lis. 18,000 was allowed in 1881 for the life-time of the present Nawab. 
The Nawab, therefore, subject to the paj^rneut of tliis lump sum revenue, 
has exercised full authority in revenue matters over the whole talisil. 
The tahsil has never been regularly assessed, and the Nawab, though to 
some extent tied down by custom, has taken pretty well what he 
pleased. 

361. At annexation Lieutenant Pollock made a sort of inquiry 

^ ^ , into the reveuiio affairs of tho Teri country. 

derivcKi y t c arrangements made hardly amounted even 

to a rough Summary Settlement. He estimated 
the Naw^ab’s revenue at Rs. 50,000 or 60,000. Captain Coke, Deputy 
Commissioner, shortly afterwards estimated it at Rs. 37,706, but the 
Chief Commissioner was of opinion that tlie higher estimate was 
nearer the truth. At present the NawaUs revenue, after deducting the 
numerous inams enjoyed by headmen and others, is probably about 
Rs. 72,000. 

362. The four tappas, S(5ui, Khwarram, Teri and Barak, into which 
the Teri tahsil is divided are described in paragraph 4 of Appendix 
111 • 
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Share of grain, 
riougli tax. 


The revenue system in force throiig^h the lalisil varies a great 
deal. The Soni and Klnvarram villages are 
Revenue system ill force, almost all leased lor fixed sums, either to tho 
In the Khwarram and proprietors as a body or to lanibardar lessees. 
Sem tappM. Whon a village is leased to the la'oprietors, the 

or to the proprietors MS a neaily s divide the demand on 

body, haJehras or shares. The holdings of the pro- 

prietors are supjiosed to agree with tlu^se shares. 
When tlicro is much inequality, either the excess land is given np or 
tlie shares are readjusted, so as to make the revenue agree witii posses- 
sion. Where villages are held by lessees, tbese take all tbe old dues, 
which have come down from the days of Duraiii rule. Orders wore 
given soon after annexation for tlie abolition of certain extra cesses, 

Character oEthudomaml. far as 1 can usee, -tain these o.'ders 

reinainod ii dead letter, (’oininoiily the lessee 
takes a share of tho pi-oduce — geiter.illt' a tilth, sometimes a fourth. 
Share of grain. He also takes i„ addition so much per plough 

rioiHditax. under one or more different names. The rate 

‘ per ifloiigli varies from Rs. 4 ]Xjr annum to 

Es, 8. Rs. 7 is a common rate. This tax on piouglis com])rises an old 

lump sum payment called Auddz"' mentioned 
by Lieutenant Pollock in liis rough notes. 
This Audaz was often more than the rovenuo proper. It originated, 
according to Lieutenant Pollock, in the headman’s begging contributions 
from tbe zemindars on the plea that the Duninis bad demanded an 
increased revenue from him. The Nawab sometimes in rare cases takes 
this ‘ Andaz’ separately. As a rule it is lumped into revenue, and the 
lessee in lien of clistiibiiting tbe exact ainoniit over the village takes 
instead a fixed sum j)er plough. 

363. The leases granted by the Naw ah are generally for about 

^ ^ , two years. Three years seems the limit. In 

poriodsf 1’’“^ y*'**'*’® reioifsions ai-o readily granted. 

Tlie revenue is paid for each harvest by instal- 
ments similar to those of our own land-revenue system. The lessees 
.... geiujrally pay in their revenue to some banker 
.,,d it Koc, to ,no.t tl,o demand of 
Rs. 20,000 due from the Nawab to the 
Government. Occasionally a lessee may bo told to pay something 
in advance out of revenue to .shopkeepers or assignees on the 
Nawab’s, account. As far as I can learn, however, this system is 
not much resorted to in these tappas. The lessees and tlie zemindars in 
cash-paying villages are generally rather behindhand than beforehand 
with tbe revenue. Tlie leases are pitched high and the lessees seem 
seldom to make much profit. They could not pay so large a revenue 
if the collections were strictly enforced in bad seasons. 

364. The revenue of villages held by lessees has generally been 
a good deal enhanced from time to time since annexation. When 

^ . ... tbe revenue is paid by tbe proprietary body 

levenue is also liable to enhancement 
but changes are not so frequent and tho same 
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revoiiiio is often tiiken for 15 or 20 yo:irs without niter, ition. In 
some o.ases no alter.ation in the demmul has been rnatle since 1851. 

365. The r.ates at whicli the cultivators pay to lessees are often 
what appear to me to be hi<fh for an 

hl.KuclSi.“lS mn-is.'.teJ bal„i ,mdn. 7 

culty iu re.'ilisi^l^^ ciish per ploiij*'!! are common rates, liie 

lessees, however, say that they generally 

collect them without diflioulty. They, too, allow remissions to the 
cultivators in h;ul seasons. These or equivalent rates have been in 
force since annexation. 1 have heard no complaints of over-exaction 
from any portion of these two tappas. They are fully assessed and 
the people seem contented. 

Most of the headmen in these inppas g(?t inams. Some get 
^ very largo inam.^- in some cases as much as 

lna.n.toTI.^,lmcn. Rs. 400 or lU 500 a piece; but this is 

for special services. The rate of lumliardari in.ims seems to 
average Rs. 10 or 12 per cent* on the revenue, from which they aro 
deducted. 

Abstract of rovemie dc^ The Nawah’s returns for these tappas give 
maud lor these Tappas. the following gross revenue : — 

Rs. Populalion. 

Seni ... 15,011 ll,07;i 

Kliwarram ... 21,042 8,167 


deducting inams are about 


Tlcvcniic arrangements in 
the Teri tappa. 


Total ... 36,053 19,540 

Probably the net realisations after 
Rs. 24,000 for the two together. 

366. The Teri tappa lies round the Nawah’s own liead-quartcrs. 

In a few villages ho takes batai direct. Tho 
bulk are leased to proprietary communities, 
who pay on proprietary shares or bakliras. 
Very few of these villages are leased either to lambardars or to 
non-proprietary farmers. 

Tlie western portion of this tappa lias always been much exposed 

, to attack from the WaziiTs and other trans-bor- 
V illages unequally assessed. • i , mi ivj- i t *n m • 

tier clans. Ihe Mandulvliel villages near Ton 

pay a fair revenue, tliougli apparently lighter than wliafc is paid in 

the Seni and Kliwarram tappas, but tlie upjier villages towards 

Dalian are sometimes only nominally assessed. Those villages seem 

all contented except Gurgnrri. This is also a border village and tho 

inhabitants are a line set of men, but very 

ofGurgurri. contumacious, ihe Nawab lias hitherto taken 

from them one-fifth batai and Rs. 240 cash. 

Their lands are among the best in tho tappa, but they object to the 

arrangement, though it has been in force since annexation. They 

want to get a nominal assessment, like some of the other villages 
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Revenue demand of the 
Barak tappa based on lugaa. 


Lieutenant Pollo(;k\s ac» 
count of the system. 


Meaning of the term 
Luga (loogai). 


higher up the valle}L The net revenue from 
Nawab’s income from the .^boilt Ils. 12,000 

siyeiir. The populiition is 18,091. 

867. The revenue arrangements of the Barak tappa are much more 
confuseiL Instead of the eountiy being divi- 

Rcveniie demand of the Mouzalia with fixed boniularies and 

Barak tappa based onlugaa. ^ ^ 

assessed with a definite rovemie as in hem 

and Khvvarram, the revenue liere is based on Ingais^’' The system 

now in force is the same as it was in the 
I'*™® of Lieutonaut Pollock, whose uccoiiut 
may bo quoted. 

In this tapjia Cluiiuitra the land-revenue appears never to liave 
^ ^ been fixed according to the produce of the 

lSSs'.!),”' ““ 3'a'-. to to,.« I,™,, calculak.,1 by 

what the Khattaks called Looglias.’'^ Loogaii 
in Paslitu signifies smoke, and the custom ai>pears to have descended 
from a very htcrharous time, wh(3a tlie ruling power took reveiiua 
from any one from whose house smoke issued, it being presumed, 

that as the owner could cook a dinner, he 
all revenue pa) iiigr could attord to (lay revenue also, rormorly 

there are said to have lieen 1,000 Loogahs 
paying Rs. 15 per harvest or Rs. 30 per annum. The Loogahs have now 
risen to Ils. 2G (Durani) per harvest. This rate has been established 
about four years, but only 483 Loogahs pay revenue to the kardars.* 
The remaining ones are either taken by the headinon of villages, or 
have been deserted. In former years the Loogahs diminisbocl in 
number oceasionally, when a powerful village, such as Bahadar Kliel, 
pretended that a number of its Loogahs were deserted. If the opportu- 
nity cliosen was a good one, and the kardar f'elt himself unable to 
coerce the refractory village, he had to content himself with the number 
of Loogahs dictated by the villagers. Latamaris an instance in point, ouo 
of the largest and most prosperous villages of the district, it pays Rs. 
200 per annum. Thcro is a fort at Livtamar now garrisoned from 
Bannu, and the village is |)erhaps better under control than many of 
its neighbours, hut formerly the kardar had little power over it. Its 
proximity to the Waziri hills, and Tlmll, rendering flight easy on any 
extra demand being made, unless, which is not improbable, the village 
could have resisted the kardar’s soldiers. Akori is one of the principal 
villages of tliis tappa and pays : — 

Rs. As. P. 

^ ^ Revenue ... ... 701 0 0 

Account of revenue do icn 0 0 

mandiu the village of ••• ••• n a 

Akori, Share of camel tax ... 21 U U 

Sheep and goat tax ... 63 0 0 


Account of revenue de- 
mand in the village of 
Akori, 


Total ... 


... 945 0 0 


* By "Kardar" Lieutenant. Pollock meant tiie lessee for tlio lime being— generally the 
Ebau. 
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Additional taxes — 

lla. 

As. 

P. 

Kotwali 

2 

4 

0 

Mahaputtee and Faujdari ... 

... 83 

0 

0 

Tax on lliiulus* 

... 8 

0 

0 

Furashees 

... 1 

6 

0 

Niahat 

... 5() 

0 

0 

Shahghasseo ... 

... 2 

4 

0 

Marriage tax ... 

... 7 

8 

0 

Total 

... 160 

6 

0 

Total of receipts 

...1,105 

6 

0 


Estimato of tho revo- 
nuo for the tappa. 


In tlio contract paper of the year 1850, tho 
kanlar rates the Goveratnent revenue of the 
Chauntra tappa at — 


Add extra taxes 


Rs, 

11,321 

2,298 

13,729 


Proposed Settleiueut of 
(be country. 


From this it is clear, that the profit of tho contractor in this 
tappa alone is considerable, for 483 Loojijahs at Rs. 20 (Durani) per 
season gives Rs. 25,116 Ouraiii, or Company's Rs. 20,833.” 

368. In paragraph 122 1 have mentioned tlie insurrectionary move- 
ment among the Baraks that took place towards tho close of the Afghan 
^ . I war. Tlioii<rh it originated in other causes, yet 

ara is ur anccs, oveutually the Buraks insisted that they had been 

driven to rebellion hy the oppressive nature of 
tbrcouniry.^*^^^^^^^*^^ Nawab’s revenue system. Since the suppres- 

sion of tliese disturbances partly owing to latent 
discontent, and partly to bad seasons, the revenue of the Barak country 
has been realised with difficulty. A Settlement of the tract has been 
sanctioned with a view to clearly fixing tho Nawab^s revenue demand, 
and as soon as tho sehodiilos of establishment have been appproved the 
work will be taken in hand. 

Meanwhile general inquiries have been made by Muushi AsaNand, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, regarding the 
tem present revenue and the resources of the Barak 

country. The revenue accounts are so unmethodi- 
cally kept that it is most difficult to obtain from the Nawal/s officials 
any exact account of the annual demand. All the arrangements, too, 


Oenoral revenue sys 
tem in force. 


Taken LitUerto from Hindua at the rate of Ea. 2 per season for protection and tolera- 
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willi regard to cash inauis (birdt) or lands held revenue-free {inam) 
are in alrnovst hopeless confusion. Kbirat is supposed to be a grant 
of tl\e revenue due on other people^s laud. An inam is a remission 
of the revenue on a man’s own land. These birat grants are often 
to a great extent nominal, and, if a birdt is resumed, it is found in 
many cases that the actual revenue of tlie land differs altogetlier from 
tlie professed amount. The Uzd J3araks, especially tliose towards Bahadar 
Khel and Latarnar, generally live in largo villages and own lands in the 
immediate vicinity. In tiie rest of the Barak country, the people are 
scattered about in a multitude of small harnlotsaiul in single homesteads. 
The lands which have ta lien to particular families are often scattered 
about over wide tracts, and the revenue due on account of a jiarticular 
Ltiqah has often to bo colh^eted from residents of remote villages. 
The revenue-paying subdivisions corrospomling feebly to our 
moiiznhs are generally named alter sections of the tribe. A fiarticu- 
lar section may be recorded as paying revejnie on 20 lagahs^ but 
on visiting the hoad-qnarters of the section one finds that only a por- 
tion of the village lands lie ill that neighourhood. A large portion 
is mixed up w ith the lands of other villages lying a long way olf. To 
say therefore that a particular village is over-assessed or under- 
assessed is a w^ork of grejit dilKcnlty. The Liigah was originally the 
tax on a single household, but now a number of hunilies descended 
from a common ancestor, or persons who have obtained riglits by 
purchase, are generally associated in each Lngah and to realize the 
quota due from each is a most trouhlesorne matter, while it is very 
dinicult to check attomjits at over-exaction. The diificiilty is in- 
creased hy the fact that the Nawab is in the habit of issuing letters 
to the headman of a village to pay money in advance out of the 
revenue demand to bo allowed fur afterwards when the accounts for 
the harvest are made np. Large numbers of these letters are given 
frequently for small sums due to banyahs, servants, &c. 

A system of this sort may act fairly wlule the parties interested 
arc on good terms and wish to act fairly hy one another, hut becomes 
a curse as soon as ihoy begin to quarrel. The settlement of every 
petty ease necessitates a long and tcdirujs inquiry and in tlie absence 
of any exact system of account , the data for any decision are generally 
unsatisfactory. 

E.stimatc of tlio Nawfih’H Blnnshi Asa Nand has divided the whole 

prosont rovonuo from tJio Ihirak country into 84 main villages and 18G 
Barak tappa. Bandas or outlying haiidets. 

Ho puts the Nawiib’s revenue as follow's : — 

1. — Land-revenue proper. 

Ks. 

Cash ... ... ... ... nr),0()l 

Batai ... ... ... ... 1,IG5 

Cash on lands not included under Lugahs ... 532 


Total laud-reveiuio 


• •• 


32,057 
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II. — Cesses. 


Marakki or local rates cess 

... 1,233 

Jhoii or Anduz 

... 4,976 

Tirni or cattle tax 

... 1,793 

Horse fodder 

705 

Langar or provisions for tho Nawab’s 
housfdudd 

... 1,215 

Diwan ) these are tho Nawab’s 

1,265 

Faiijdar 3 revenue ofllciala 

... 1,517 

Camel (not a camel tax) 

430 

Bua (liouso tax) 

2,300 

Jat (wool tax) 

127 

Dhart (weigh man’s fees) 

785 

Pesh-Khidmat 

1G8 

Total Us. 

... 10,501 

Total of revenue and cesses ... Us. 

... 48,561 


From this luis to bo cloductod— 
Iiiairi 
Birut 

Birat from ceases 


Us. 

5,017 

0,117 

017 


Total Us. 

This leaves a net revenue ot Us. ... 


12,851 

80,210 


General resources of tlic 
tract. 


370. The E.xtni Assistant Coininissioner es- 
timates the cultivated area of the Barak 
taj)}>a at 1,10,803 acrevS nearly all luiirrigated. 


viz, — Unirri^ated 

Irrigated by wells 
Do. atreams. 


1,10,238 acres. 
305 
290 


Total 110,803 


Kbalsa area 
Mali 

Other statistics are as follows; — 
Population by the last Census 
No. of wells 
No. of ploughs 

Detail of cattle, 

Plougb-cattlo 

Kine 

Buffaloes 

Camels 

Sheep and goats. 


01,509 acres. 
10,381 

... 42,167 

143 

... 6,418 

... 14,939 

... G,13G 

161 
309 

... 18,071 


These estimates were prepared after a careful tour through the 
tappa and inquiries in each village, but are by no means altogether 
reliable. 
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The revenue dernacd in this tappa falls very unequally. The 
villages about Narri and Karrak and Upj>er Cbauntra generally 
are fully assessed. The assessment ou Land Kainar and the 
Thai villages is light. The revenue ou Latamar is assessed on 
an old eimineration of houses. These houses, like the lugalis 
elsewliere, do not in anj^ way correspond witli the ninnbor of 
existing houses, The annual assessment is Rs. 4 per house and the 
demand is very light, considering the largo extent of the cultivated 
area. The truth is that before annexation the Khattaks towards the 


Light aasossment of 
villjigoa ou the 13anmi- 
Waziri border. 


Bannii-Waziri border were nearly independent 
of the Khans ofTeri, Even after annexation tliev 
continued rebellious for two or three years, and 
thcNawab, when they settled down, had to content 


himself with a light revenue, which has since by force of prescription 
been continued almost unaltered up to the present day: — 


Ab8ti'a(!t fitatemunt of 
rovonuo and population. 


371. Tho )>o|)ulii(ion aiul astiinatetl net 
revenue derived by tlie Ntiwab I’or (lie whole 
tah-sil are as follows. 


Name of tappa. 


Seni 

Khwarram 

Tori 

Barak 


Popnliition. 

(1S81.) 

11,373 

8,167 

18,091 

43,167 

79,798* 


Not revenue. 


10,000 

14.000 

12.000 

36,210 

72,310 


ASSIGNMENTS OF LAND REVENUE. 

373. Tho aijioiuit of laiid-revcnno alienated in this district in 
ja^irs, inanis and malis i.s very considerable. 
ihLTiig iLd revontw Leaviiij? out the Tori tahsil, which is held by tlie 


aliciintod in jagirs, ma- Khattnk Nuwah on an istainrari ioimro, the full 
jis and mams. assessiiieni of the remaining iahsils according to 

Statement E as finally submitted is Rs. 1,1 1/J4 4. 

The total amount of each description of grant is as follows : — 

Jagirs Rs. 13,514 

o 0 /i/» 1 Those are fapli inams deducteti from revenue, 
V>aSil mams ,, > not thoae paid direct from the Treabury. 

Reza mafis „ 9,074 

Remissions for border service in — 

1. Kbalsa villages ... ... ... Rs. 15,995 

2. Jagir villages ... ... ,> 979 


'I’otal Rs. 


41,938 


* The population of tho tahsil as since corrected is 79,987. 

t For information regarding tho Khattaks of the Teri country, see Uio printed memo, 
bv Lieutfinant Pollock, dated April 1850, Also a icport ou iho Uunik dislurbuncca No, 
506 of 2ud September 188L 
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Abslmri. Oolail of 
j)rincipal ja^irs. 


This is oqiiJil io 37 por cent, of the realisable rovonne. 

373, Information rcorjirdintr the principal ja^irs will be found 
in the ciiapter on the leading families of ilie dis- 
trict. The jagir details arc often a little intricate 
and the nominal value of the jngirs is generally 
arrived at hy adding the value of reza raafis and cash inanis to the 
revenue of the villages or part villages actually held in jagir : — 

The following statement shows the jagirs and allowances of the 
principal fnmilies in tabular form ; — 




.Tagths 

AND 

Mafib. 

Cash al- 

LOWANCBS. 

'I' 

'C 

m 

V 

k 

J2 

IS 

n 


6 

is 

4) 

CO 

Name of Oran tee. 

•r 

£ 

o 

PC4 

tf. 

1 

£• 

(b 

0 

►-I 

For life. 

la perpetuity. 

3 

O 

a 

£ 

’5d 

a 

a 

ca 

'5c 

a 

-n «n 

O a> 

H o 
_ S. 

llcmai’kB. 

1 

2 

8hahza«la Saltan JanC. I. E. (para 
230) 

Rufitum Khan HoncaBh (para 232) ... 

... 

1.685 
« ] 

3,4f'0 



Po. 

sha- 

war, 

3,315 

5,000 

3,400 

*1 A portion of (fiin 
has not yet been Haue- 

3 

Atta Khan Bangash (para. 233' 

* 2 

1,300 




1,300 

tioned. 

*3 1,200 of lliia not yet 

4 

Mojcaffar Khan of Hanjju (para 331) ... 

1,501 

2,460 

... 


•1,024 

allotted. 

r> 

Allahyar Khan of Kanp;u (para 231) ... 


360 


400 


760 

*3 Thiajacrir has not 
yet heen alloted. 

*4 Jatlr Khun has siimo 
died. .Taj'ir and pen- 

6 

7 

K Tt. Ufirttan Khan of IlauL'a (para 
23r.) 

Jafir Khftu of Nilah (para 237) 

* 3 

2,100 

• 4 

... 

1,714 

823 

1 232 


2,100 

3,7r>s 

8 

Gholatn Mahamnipfl Khan Sa^rri of Mo- 
khtid and Shakardarra (para 230) ... 


3,137 

... 

1,000 

i •SIS 

i 

i 

1 

3,9.55 

sion arrjinfiementa un- 
der consideration. 

* lla\ral Pindi. 

f> 

Afziil Khnn Khnttak of Janml Garhi 
(nara. 23^) ... 


812j 

822 

3i).5 

*1600 

3,629 

* Ponaioji Peshavrar 

10 

11 

12 

Eihind Khan Klnd.f.ak of Khnsal- 
jjnrah fpani. 210) ... 

Ohulam Haidar Khan Kjani (para 
313) ... ... ... 

Mian KheTa of Kolmt (para 242) 

200 

272 

T,O60 

... 

... 

••• 

290 

272 

1,059 

District. 

13 

Miana of Shokh Allahdiid (para 311).,. 


300 


... 

... 

300 


11 

Family of Phul lladHhah (para 245) ... 

172 


400 

... 

... 

672 

f Half of this has been 

If. 

Atta Khan of Miri and Nephew (app 

I para. 7) 

200 





200, 

t lately rosiitned on 
i tbo death of the no- 

16 

Said Ahnind Shah Banuri, son of Mir 
Mobarak Shah of UhawalKarli (para. 
211) 


200 

426 

... 

... 

626 

V. phew. 


Introduction of cash 
assessmcata into certain 
jagiis. 


374. Tlio claims of proprietors of jagir vil- 
lages to cash assessments liavc not given much 
trouble in this district. 
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In Shakardarra tlio Khan has all alouof taken in cash, A siniilar 
arnin^omont was in foreo in Afzjil Khan’s ja^ir. 
Muzatfar Khan of riani>'u and Nawah Bahadar 
Slior Khan for the most part lield lands, wlucdi 
wore decided at Setileniont to be Crown propei tv, 
of which had in consequence uo claim to a cash 


Shakardarra. Cash as- 
scssniL'iits in force from 
the first. 


and the cultivators 
Settlement. 


In the smaller jaoirs the jaoirdars generally 
were either themselves pro|)rietors or held Crown 


Other minor jagirs. 
lands. 

375. In one villa^^e, Mir Ahmad Khel, held by Nawab Babadar 
Slier Klian, the proprietors were oivon a cash 
Settlement, and casli Settlements were also intro- 
duced into tho Nilab ja^ir held by Jatir Kbaii. 

first, tlie ja^irdar’s loss liy the change from kind 
at Rs. 500. The Naw4b, however, has in tlio 
meanwhile died, and it is doubtful whether bis successor will be con- 
sidered entitled to compensation. 


Mir Ahmed Khol in 
Nftwnb Bahadur Slier 
Khan’s jagir. 

As regards the 
to cash is estimated 


37G. In the case of Jafir Khan of Nilab be bad not only taken 
battni, but also various extra taxes on ploughs, 
Jsdab jagir. houses, &c. The cultivators were "onorally re- 

corded at Settlement as inferior proprietors and wc'vo ^ivon a cash 
assessment, while the extra taxes were abolished. Jafir Khan’s inoomo 
from ilie ja^ir was thus reduced from about Rs. 5,000 to about Rs. 
2,000. 1*1 accordance with tho policy followed in Peshawar and other 

frontier districts, he has been recommend(‘d for couqicnsation estimated 
at Rs. 2,804 a year. * 


377. Biland 

able consideration, as a oood deal of tlio revenuo 
Bdand Klmti 8 jngir. village of Kliwaza Klicl has been granted 

away to the villagers under the name of frontier n mission. 


The subject of revenuo- ,378. Mafi grants of all sorts in this district arc 
free gnniiB much nog- numerous. No regular mafi inquiries had been 

neMloinent. made previous to this bettlcmcnt. A.t the buminary 

Settlements existing inarns ami mafis were continued to the holders 
witliout being reported. In a few cases old mails bad been sanctioned 
and new mafis granted by competent authority. Occasionally, too, an 
over-active tabsildar, on the death ot a mahdar, had reported the 
mafi for resumption. As a rule, however, no one had taken ain^ inter- 
est in these things, and the arrangements found existing at amuixation 
liad been continued on to the present time with little or uo alteration. 
When a mafidar had died, liis heirs had succecd<3d as a matter of course, 
and even grants of wdiole villages, such ns the Miuu Ivhel mafi, have 
only now been reported for sanction. 


* Dopidy Commissiouor to CommiBflioner, No. 200 of 8t!i Juno, 1882. 

a 13 
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At tlie present SettI<nnont the whole subject ha<l to ho gone in<o 
ilfi novo. An inquiry has l)eon nnule in eacl» ease and a Boparare re- 
(•Old lias been prfqiared. The character of the investigation seems to liavo 
been similar to that described by Major Hastings in his report on tlio 
Peshawar Settlement, 


Miifi registers iubinitteil. 


379. The following inafi reports and 
registers were submitted : — 


I. — Miscellaneous inafis over 10 acres. 

II. — Miscellaneous inafis under 10 acres. Volumes A and B, 

III. — Lambardari inafis and inams. 

J \^, — Mails attached to shrines. 

V. — Mafls attached to mosques. 

VI. — Mafis to village servants. 

VII, — Mtifis in the Shakardarra jagir. 

VIII. — Proposals for new inafis and inams. 


Those on whieh orders 
have boon received. 


Orders have not been received except on 
ibo following registers : — 

n n 


Miscellaneous inafis over 10 acres. 

Do. do. under 10 acres. Volume A. 

Mails to village servants. 


The general instructions as to the manner in wbicli iho inquiries 
were to bo conducted were issued by Major 
Hastings, who riso j^assed orders in a large 
nninber of individual cases. The work, how- 
ever, was left unfinished, and the registers were only completed during 
the summer of 1882, 


Instructions Mafi in 
quiries. 


1 and 11. Miscellaneous nitifis. 

An English register was prepared for mafis of above 10 acres. 
Two Vernacular registers (A and I>) were submitted for mafis of iess 
than 10 acres. 

There were 117 cases of over 10 acres and 659 cases of less than 
10 acres. The total area was 6,674! acres and the revenue Rs. 6,778. 

Nearly the whole of these mafis date from pre-annexation days. 
Some few, among them a number of inams in Upper Miranzai for 
mutiny Bervices, have been granted by the British Government. 
'I'he great bulk of them, had never been inquired into at all, and, in 
moBt cases, any comparison of areas was therefore impossible. 


III. Ldtnhardari majis and inams. 

There were altogether 112 cases with an area of 2,277 acres and a 
jama of Us. l,0SG, besides cash iiuims aggregating Its, 934, making 
Rs. 2,020 in all. 
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lu nearly all these eases it has been reeomuiondiMl that the rnaliH 
he iipliehi (or tlie lives of the holders to be reeoiisidered at their death. 
The intention is that they shoiild be pernianeutly eontitmed, but in 
many cases proposals have been made for the i*ediictiv>u of tlie number 
of sharers, which is often uiineeeasarily largo. 


IV and F, Majls attached to Shrines and Mosques, 

There are 31 inafis attached to shrines and 77 attached to mosques* 
In most cases it has been proposed to continm*. these mads for inainteii- 
aneo of these shrines and inos(pies during pleasure of (lovernmeiifc. 
The area and jama is as follows; — 



Area. 

Jama. 


Laiul- 

revemie. 

Cash iiianis. 

Total. 

Attaclied to Shriaes 

3:13 acres 

250 

*•* 

250 

Attached to Mosques 

851 

1 311 

1 

4 

318 


FZ. MaJis to village Servants* 

A Vernacular register of inafis to villag'e servants (Claika rana) 
has been pre|)ared. General sanction to inafis of this class was ac- 
corded by Financial Commissioner’s No. 187 of 18tli July 1877 ami 
Major Hastings roconlcd liis <»rdcrs on each case. Thoro were 
cases with an area of 321 acres and a jama of Us. 325. 

The following orders were passed: — 

Acres. Jama. 

To be continued for term of Settlement 313 309 

To bo resumed at once ... ... 11 1(5 

Total ... 324 325 


VII, Majfis in the Shalardarra Jagir, 

These mafis liave been alluded to in paragraph 3 of A|>pcndix IV 
(History of the Sagri Khattaks). IJoth in Shakardarra and the ad- 
joining portion of the Teri tabsil, mafis are cxcfMulingly numerous. 
At annexation, wlicn the Shakardarra jagir was confirmed to the Khan 
of Mokliad, no mention was made of these mafis. In 1851 the Khan 
petitioned that the maliks would not pay their revenue, and an in- 
quiry into the sahject was made by Captain Coke. The revemuo at 
that time was assessed by a rate t»f Rs. 4-8 on plouglis, and the rnalis 
took the form of a total or partial exemption (Voin revenue of so many 
ploughs. Captain Coke found that 53 |)Ioaghs held by tho Khan’s 
relations, and 75 plouglis held by maliks and tljoir relations; were exempt 
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from revenue. There were also 48 ploughs hold by religious families, 
known as dharmarthi^ which paid only eight annas each. 

After some squabbling the Khan consented that tliose mafis should 
be continued. In 1858 be petitioned that as each mafidar died his raafi 
should be resumed. The Deputy Goinmissioner Captain Henderson passed 
an order accordingly to this effect, but the Commissioner directed 
that a full investigation into each case should first be made and 
Captain Graham, the next Deputy Commissioner, put off this investi- 
gation till the S(3ttlement. In July 1870, the Khan made another 
attempt to get immediate orders for the resumption of 73 revenue-free 
ploughs, the original holders of which had died ; but he was nnsuc- 
cessful. 

A full investigation was at last made at tliis Settlement in ac- 
cordance with verbal instructions issued by Major Hastings. 

The general ])rinciplcs acted on wore as follows : — 

lilafis held by maliks wore to bo continued to them and their 
successors, those htdJ by their relations being confirmed for life onl 3 \ 

Mafis hold by Haidar Khels were to be confirmed for life, and 
then assessed at half rates. 

Lands acquired by purebaso were to be assessed at once. 

In changing the original plough mafis to mafis of land, where 
mafidavs bold more than fifteen acres to tlie plough the excess was to 
be resumed. 

The total number of cases was 77. The area held in mafi was 
found to be 5,824^ acres assessed at Rs. 1,1 9G. 


Vllh — Proposals for new Mn/is and Inams, 

In October 1882, proposals were submitted for the grant of casli 
inams or mafis to several leading lambardars of the district and to 
some other persons, wdio had claims on account of good service rendered 
to Government by themselves or members of their families. Orders 
wore ])assed on these cases by Secretary, Government Punjab, No. 449 
of 2nd June 1883, to Financial Commissioner. 

Inams aggregating Rs, 550 were sanctioned during pleasure of 
Goveniment in favor of six leading lambardars of tlie villages imme- 
diately round Kobat. The lambardars of these villages are commonly 
known as the Cliartappa Maliks. 

An old mafi, present assessment Rs. 142, was revived in favor 
of Said Kasim of Slievkot, to be reconsidered at bis death. 


* 6,869 ncres are shown in the Settlement Form E. The differoiico is duo to the 
fact that in the Settlement records a g^ood deal of romjh urundtirated waste was often 
included in the mafi areas, wlii<*h was excluded from tlie mafi registers. Any dis- 
crepnneies will bo rectified in tho annual papers when orders ou the subject of those 
utalis are received, 
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The other grants were for life only, viz . : — 

Malik Bhancci of Darsamand ... ... ... 200 

Malik Mahmuti of Nariub ... ... ... 100 

Other Maliks ... ... ... ... 70 

Said At’zal of Hangu as comi^ensation for loss of lease of 

Barabbas Khel ... ... ... ... r^OO 

Other inams ... ... ... ... 2(58 

The total new inams and mads sanctioned aggregated Rs. 1,630. 
Mafis of Water Mills. 

380. The proposals for these mafis were noted on the register 
giving the jama proi)osed for each mill (see paragraph 358). The re- 
venue remitted as finally sanctioned by the Financial Comnussioner 


was as follows 



For life 

Rs. 

283 

For term of KSettlement ... 

n 

()80 

Total ... 

Rs. 

917 



Part IX.— The Settlement. 


381. 


Di.strict plncod 
Settlement in 1875. 

Haiigu tahsils. 


under 


Tract.s under 
Settlement. 


THE SETTLEMENT. 

The Kohat district with the exception of the Teri tahsil wag 
placed under Settlement by Government ordersi 
dated Oili July 1875. The portion coming 
under Settlement consisted of the Kohat and 
The Settlement wa.s to be a regular one, except in 
Upper Miranzai and the Kbwarra, where there 
Summaiy Summary Settlement only. 


382, Munslii Nuriiddin, one of tlic Peshawar Superintendents, 

had been sent to Koliat by Major Hastings, 
w^irMunSuru.Miu.^'''' Settlement Officer. Peshawar, in 1874 in anti- 

cipation of forma! sanction. He was accom- 
panied by a Deputy Superintendent and two Munserims. He was 
direote<l to inatrnct tbe patvvaris, and to make preliminary inquiries. 
On Gtb July 1875 Major Hastings was formally apf)ointcd Settle- 
ment Officer, Muliamad Ilaiat Klian was put in as Kxtra Assistant 
Settlement Officer but never joined, aiul Munslii Nuriuidin was put in 
ns Superintendent up till June 187(5. Major ITastings’ time was mainly 
taken up with flic Peshawar Settlement which he was then complet- 
ing. He was, however, able to make two prolonged tours througli the 
district in Deeember 1874, and again in Novcmlier 1875, when 
measurements were practically completed. 

383, Munshi Nuruddin managed tbe Settlement under Major 

Hastings till July 1876, when Munslii Hakim 
HaiTu jX wiis put over him as Extra Assistant. 

Muiishi Nuruddin seems to have disliked tlie 
change exceedingly, and there was a good deal of friction between those 
two officers. Munshi Hakim Uai took a diflerent view from Munshi Nur- 
uddiu on several important matters, such as the claims of the Khun of 
Hangu and tbe Jagirdar of Nilab to proprietary rights. Munshi 

Nuruddin bad been in favor of these Khans, 
Ko^emb^erT^^^ wliose claims were snbsequentdy disallowed. 

Munshi Hakim Ilai was murdered in Iiis bouse 
at Kohat by hired assassins in November 1877. Suspicion of having 
instigated the murder fell on some of tire local Khans, but was strong- 
est against Nuruddin, who had most to gain by it. Munshi Nur- 
uddiii was suspended at once, and eventually dismissed from Goveru- 
ment service. 

The places of Hakim Rai and Nuruddin were taken by Muusbi 
Asa Nniid and Nibal Cliand. The latter ser- 
ved till Decettiber 1879 wi.eii the Settlement 
was practically over. He was then trausterred 
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to Jalaudliar. Manshi A<ia N.iiul stayed on to finisli oflT tlie rceord?*, 
and to l)rin«f the Settlement work to m completion. Owing to various 
causes, tiiis finishing work lasted till September 1882. 


Completion of the Settle* 
meat loft almost oiitircly 
to Mnnslii Asa Kaiid. 


Darinir most of this time the manage- 
ment of the Settlement was left altogether to 
Munshi Asa Nand. 


On 26th November 1<S78 Major Hastings was appointed Deputy 
Commissioner of Pesbawar, and was unable to exercise any close 
control over the Settlement of Kohat, and from 17tli April 1S79 lie 
was employed as a political olficer in the Khyl)er, where, though still 
nominally Settlement Otiicer, he could exercise no control at all. lu 
S(?ptcmber 1879, lie was appointed political oiricer to the Kabul Field 
Force and relieved of the SettlenuMit charge. 

On lOth December 1879 the charge of the Settlement was made 


Charpo of the SpMlomenfc 
made over to the J)ej>uty 
Commissioner iu Deoomber 
1871). 


over to the Deputy Commissi(»ner of Kohat. 
Alajor Plowden Indd this appointment for 
nearly two years, but riw’ing lo pressure of other 
diiti(!.s was unable to devote miieb time to the 


work. In December 1881, I was appointed to.tlie ebarge of the district, 
and tlie woirlc of finnlly winding up the Settlement in constHpicnee 
dev()lved on me, but beyond completing a few mad registers and 
writing the final report, I have had very little to do with it, the real 
burden having fallen on Jlajor Ilastings^ and subsequently on Murnshi 
Asa Nand. 


Sot tie moot 


384. The supervising subordinate staff of the Settlement con- 
sisted at first two Depiitv Superinttnidents 
^^Rnborai.iafc SotUomont Mn.iserims. Du.'ing atU-.station tl.o 

Staff was strengtlienod by one Deputy Superin- 
tendent and five Miinseriins. making altogc'tlier three Deputy Superin- 
tendents and thirteen Mnnsf rirns. This was the C'^talilislinunit for tlio 
two talisils, riangu and Koliat, wliich were formed into a single charge 
under one Superintendent. 


385. 

Patwaris. 


The patvvari staff, whoa the Settlemoui. commenced, was 
weak. There were only fourteen patwaris for 
hotli tahsils. The number was increased to 42, 


who were paid by raising the patwari cess to fi per cent. In addition to 
these, 28 Settlement Amins were sanctioned in April 1875, and with- 
out such assistance the patwaris would have taken many years to 
finish the work. 


^ , 38h. I he preparation of thakbiists and 

Mcasuremirihs. measurements progressed almost 

sirnulfancously. Nearly the whole of this 
measurement work had been completed by tlie end of Soptinnber 1875. 

Some progress was made in attestation during the first; half of 1875- 
Attestation. 76, wlicn K> villages iiarl been com[ilc{ ed^ but at 

the end of March 1877 this uumi)er had only increasetl to 38 villages. 
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After this the progress was more rapid, and by the end of December 
1878 attestation was practically over except in a few exceptional 
villages. 

387. 


Rummary Settlement 
Upper Miraii/.ai. 




Scale 

ineutri. 


used for nicasurc- 


Cliai'actor oC the attesta- 
tion. 


The Summary Settlement of Upper Miraiizai was taken up 
and completed hy Munshi Hakim Rai in 1876- 
77. There were no field measurements, but 
thakbusts were prepared on a scale of four 

inches to the mile. 

388. Field measurements were carried out in the tracts regularly 
settled, on a scale of 16 inches to the mile. In 
the Khwarra tappa under Suniinary Settlement 
measurements were etfected on a scale of 8 

inches to the mile. 

389. The patwaris’ attestation was conducted on tlic spot, and 
took the torm of a girdawari. The patwari 
with field map, klniteoni and khasrali in hand, 
accompanied by the proprietors went over each 

field noting any mistakes or omissions that were brought to light. 

The munsarima carried on attestation each in his own circle and not 
,at liead-quarters, while tl)0 subseqinnjt attestation by the Deputy 
Superintendent and Superintendent was also as far as possible effected 
on the spot. 

As soon as the Deputy Superintendent had finished his attesta- 
tion the patwans^ copies of the faired records 
were prepared. The (rovernmeiit copies were 
not prepared till tlie Superintendent's attestation hud also been com- 
pleted. 

The patwaris^ copy was written on jail paper, Avhile the Govern- 
ment copy ivas written on white Serampur 
paper. The Settlement records when com- 
woro deposited in the district record room, hut tlie final 
robkars were not signed hy me as Settloinent ofRoer till September 

1882. TliC Soltleinent records, as finally faired, 
contain the usual jiapers iiieliuling a Wajib- 
ulurz, Tliere is besides for each Mozah a 
statement (llivvaj Abpashi) describing the irrigation system in 
force and giving in detail the arrangements for the distribution 
and division of the water inside the village. This is accompanied by 
a small scale map showing ilie canals and smaller channels. 

Each village has also a separate statement 
showing the custom in force in matters of in- 
heritance, &c. 


Fuirin/i 


Puper used. 


Tlooords completed. Their 
contents. 


Record o£ custom regard- 
iim iniieritnneo 


390. Only one general record (Kuliyat MisI) was prepared. 
, , This gives the general custom in force in the 

vu »wv icea district with regard to the following matters : — 
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— Inboritance, &c. 

^niL — Vesh or periodieiil redistribution of land. 

Urd . — Alluvion and diluvion. 

Other intbrinatiou witli regard to tho district geuerally is con- 
tained in the same volume. 

31)1. The assessment report for the tracts under Regular Settlement 


AsHossment reports sub- 
mitted. 

passed in April 1878. 


was submitted on 4th December 1877, and the 
Financial Coiiiinissioner’s orders on it were 


, The reports on the assessrnont of the Bar 
Bar Mirauzai and Ti/r; • i ^ x i 

Kliwarra assessment. Miranzai and Khwarra tappas were not sub- 

mitted till Kith January 1879. 

Major Ilasting's submitted his assessment distribution report for the 
Assessment distribution I’cgnhirly settled tracts oil 2()th An^rust 1878. 
report and iiitroduetioii of Orders to announce the mnv assessments were 
tlie new jamas. rcc(dv(?d on l4th October 1878 and they came 

into force from tho kharif of tliat year. In a few villages of Baizai 
Major llasliufrs himself announced tlio new jamas, hut owin^ to his 
transfer to Peshawar he left this portion of the work tube completed by 
Mnnshi Asa Nand. Any alterations in the assessment of particular 
villages subseituently found to bo necessary were re[)orted to him by 
Munshi Asa Nand and his sanction duly obtained. 

In the eleven villages, known as the Uan«u property, in which 
the Khan of Ilaiwn claimed proprietary rights, 
propii^W^ assessments were not announced till kharif 

1881, and the records of these villages had 
then to be re-attested and faired. In the other Crown villaj»'(‘s jamas 
were announced from rahi 1882. 

A corrected statement. (K.) showin<r the results of the Settlement 
(Jorrectod statcuimiL Ibr both tahsils including Bar Miranzai 
Rhowin.i^ village and Khwarra was (iiially submitted by me on 
Bubmiltod iu 1882 . jygo. 

TiH 3 ^reat bulk of tlie Settlement ^York had l)eea completed by the 
Soil for ilic uv-st ^iid of 1879. A gfood deal of miscellaneous 
pmt (•t.mpb^tvd by cud of work, liowevcr, remained over ami was only 
18 <y. llcniaiiiiiig work. disposed of after considerable delay. Thus the 


Villages in the ITangu 
property. 


(.Jorrectod stateuienL 
Rh()\Ying village 
submilteil iu 1882. 


Soil 1 cm cut for llic m<>st 
part (•tun pie ted by cud of 
1879. llcniaining work. 


t^cordsof tlie llaioi^u villag(\s were not tinallv faired 


Septern her 


1882. The bulk of the inuti registers and the mill assessment register 
wuTC submitted in 1882 ai|d orders on them were not received till 

1883. On tho ibllowing subjects orders have not yet been received: — 
Statement F. showing the as.se.ssment of the diiferent villages as 

announced suhjnitted on 12th June 1882. 


Register of mafis under 10 acres submitted on 10th July 1882. 
Register of mails attached to shrines submitted on IDth June 1882. 
Register of matls attached to mosques submitted on 19th June 1882. 
Register of mails to Imnbardars submitted on 19th Jimc 1882. 
Register of Shakardarra mails siihinitted on 19th June 1882. 
Rtcports on compensation for lo.sses sustained by certain jagirdurs 
submitted on 8th Juno and 5th July 1882, 
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Reduction 

incut. 


of estalilisli- 


Officer’s llonder 
Avitli liis Office 


Expenditure incurred. 


llo()orfs ren'iirdin/Tf various matters conconinig the family of the lato 
Nuwali Bahadur Slier Khan. 

392. The greater portion of the Settlement establishment came 
xinder reduction in December 1879, the men 
bcin^ gradually iransferred to the Jalandliar 
Settlement. The Head Clerk, the Settlement 

and Naisir, and ilie Extra Assistant Settlement Officer 
establishment, with a Deputy Superintendent and two 
nuinserims, were kept on for years, and having little or no Settioment 
work to do were made use of for the preparation of the returns re- 
(juired for the Census of 1881 and other non -Settlement work. Those 
have been brought under reduction during the last two years, Tlie 
last n ductiou was made in October 18S2, wiien the Deputy Superin- 
tendent and niafi mohurrir were transferred to the Ambalia and Kurual 
Settlements. 

393. The expenditure on the Settlement has iu consequence hoeii 
very lieavy compared with the work to be done. 
The accompanying statement shows tlieexpendi- 

ture for the dilferent years. Including establishment paid from Settle- 
ment fees it amounts to Rs. 2,58,125. Besides this the patwari's 
establishment was kept up at a cost of 6 per cent, on the revenue, but this 
may'' be considered ordinary expenditure and excluded from the account. 

The actual cost to Government has been Rs. 2,49,8d(), from which 
must bo deducted Rs. 3,332, the anionat to bo real 186(1 under the orders 
of Government on account of Setthniient ex[)en^os from jagirdars. 
This leaves a balance of Rs. 2,10,501 against a total revenue of 
Rs. 1,11,914 including jagirs, mails, inamsaiid border remissions. The 
actual khalsa revenue is only Rs. 70,000, so that the Settlement has 

cost Government rather more than 3 years’ 
Its proportion to tho re- revenue. It is always proportionally more 

expensive to settle a small tract than a large 
one. At Kohat a Settlement Offie.erand an Extra Assistant Settlement 

Officer were employed in looking after one 
Su|)erintendt‘nt. Besides this tlie constant 
disturbances going on along the i)()rder, first the 
pass blocdiade, then the Jawaki difficulty, and (inallv the Afghan war, 
necessarily interfered with the work. Tim transfer of tlie Settlement 
Officer, the murder of the first Extra Assistant and the dismissal in con- 
sequence of the Superintendent, were also very detrimental to the satis- 
factory progress of the Settlement. This is the only explanation that 
can lie given of the gri'at delay and consequent expense entailed. 

394. Subject to final sanction tlic Settlement ha'* been made for 
a term of 20 years. In the Settlement records 
Proposed term of Settle- gjiown as commencing from kliarif 

me nt 18 20 years. , i n • • i. i i 

1878 when the new jama.s were introduced. 

As regards the eleven villages of the Ilangu property, the term of 
Settlement commences from kharif 1881. 

Major Hustings made no }»roposals on tlie subject, but tlie Eipuucial 
Commissioner in Ids No. 448 of 22nd April 1878 to Secretary Govern- 


Canscs of great cost of 
the Settlement. 
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Hif'iit Piinjal), recommondeil tliatlhe term sliould bo 20 years otuJ in tlie 
abseacG of further orders tliis proposal seems to have been acted ou iu 
filliug iu the darkhwast 77ialguzaru 

Coiisulcring how expensive it has been and the small chance 
.of any large increase for the future, the 
from a rcvis^cm!^^ ^ Settlement might be allowed to stand for 

a much longer term. All the best villages lying 
in the irrigated portions of Kohat and Hangu were probably as well 
cultivated before annexation as they are now. The Durani assess- 
ments were high and the revenue lias been gradually deorcas- 
intr ever siiiee annexation. The acreage rates assessed under our 
revenue system generally have the result of reducing the assessment ou 
the best lands. Tiieoretically, after the revemio has been assessed by 
the Settlement Odicer in a lump on the whole village the particular 
circumstaucea of each field ought to be taken into account by the zemin- 
dars in tlie Bach. Practically the people to prevent dispiite generally 
adhere very closely to the Settlement rates on the diirercnt (dassea 
of land and knowing this, the Settlement Ofiiecr has to frame his rates 
so as to suit them to the circurustauces of the medium and poorer lands; 
otherwise the Settlement would probably break down. The rich lands 
round towns in particular, are generally very miicii uuder-assessod 
when th (5 profits of the proprietors come to be considered. The only 
part of the district, where a revision of Settlement would l)e likely to 
give much increase, is Upper Miranzui, which is u comparatively small 
tract. 


Statement of Receipts aiul R.cpenditnre on Account of Settlement of the 

Kohat District . 
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J 875-76 

17,050 

21,427 

6,290 

41,707 


44,707 

273 


•273 

91 

29 

1376-77 

22,021 

26,677 

4,717 

, 53 41.5 

1,046 

64,461 

1,021 

634 

1,645 

427 

191 

1877-78 

24,715 

2:i.098 

2,723 

60,530 

19 

60,655 

5o2 

436 

927 

283 

239 

1878.7» 

10,944 

23,461 

3,219 

46,627 

1,274 

47,901 

699 

1,640 

2,215 

1.57 

11 

2873-80 

4,800 

17,363 

2,138 

24,901 

2,620 

27,427 

472 

6,836 

6,307 

109 


1880-81 

4.400 

6,800 

846 

12,040 

3,220 

15,373 

79 

... 

79 

30 


1881-32 

6,000 

6,217 

736 

12,953 

138 

13,091 

... 

... 

... 


... 

1882-83 

3,000 

1,461 

187 

4,651 

... 

4,651 

... 

325 

! 336 

... 

... 

Grand ) 
Total 1 

1,01,980 

1.27.UO 

i 

20,856 

2,49,896 

j 8.229 

i,5S,13.‘> 

3,046 

8.755 

11,801 

1,096 

469 
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Alluvion ami Diluvion. 
district. 


31)5. No annual alluvion and diluvion 
returns have hitherto been submitted for this 


The Indus rims in a fixed rocky channel and the villages on 
its banks are either not affected at all, or very sliglitly. 

There is a small amount of alluvion and diluvion along the Kohat 
Toi and some of the smaller streams. 


A clause oii the subject was entered in the Wajih-ul-Arz of forty- 
nine villages at this Settlement. The provisions vary a good deal 
and tlie question does not appear to have been systematically taken 
up. Of these forty-nine villages eight are on tlie Indus. For most 
of these it was recorded that the village was not at all or very slightly 
affected and that any loss or gain w'ould be disregarded. 


Thirty-nine of the villages arc on the Kohat Toi and its branches. 
In tlie case of two or three, it is entered tliat any profit or loss 
will be disregarded. For the remainder in some cases it is entered 
that all profit and loss will be taken into consideration. In others 
a limit is fixed varying from I Kaiuil to 5 acres, anything less than 
this to be disregarded. In other cases the limit is put at Re. 1 or 
lls. 5 revenue, or 4 per cent, of the cultivated area, according as the 
villagers and the patwari may have agreed on at the time. 


Two villages on the Kuram, belonging to Upper Miranzai, are 
also included iu the list; but as the cultivated lands in these have 
never been measured, there is no basis on which alluvion-diluviou 
returns can be prepared. 


The Settlement arrangements on this subject have never hitherto 
been acted on. Alluvion-diluvioii enquiries are now being conducted 
for the first time this year, and, although 8 years have elapsed since 
the Settlement measurements were effected, there are probably not 
more than 8 or 10 villages in which the subvsequeut changes from this 
cause will ncoes^iitate any alteration iu the assessment. In no village 
of the Kohat tahsil does the revenue ,of land lost by diluvion amount 
to more than Rs. 51 and the aggregate loss for the whole tahsil 
amounts to Rs. 213. The gain by alluvion is Ks. 27, The average 
loss during 8 years is about Rs. 20 a year. Any little profit and 
loss, too, is distributed over so many holdings, that as a rule it can 
be disregarded. To distribute a loss of Rs. 4 over 20 different kathas 
only gives needless trouble. The question as to how this subject 
can best be treated is now under consideration. Where the profit 
or loss for any particular holding is less than Re. 1 a year, it might, 
I think, be ilisrcgarded. 


JUDICIAL CASE WORK. 

39G. The judicial work of the Settlement was not heavy as 
compared with adjoining districts. In proportion to its population 
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and revenue, the judicial work of the Bannii Settlement, wliich was 
progressing simultaneously with this, was two or three times as heavy 

There were altogether 1,429 judicial suits. 

Rent and tenancy suits w^ere very few in number, only forty 
altogctlier. There was a good deal of dispute as regards tlie status 
of tenants in parts of the district, but the cases were disposed of by 
summary orders passed during attestation. 

The total number of revcniie cases was 8,731. The amount of 
appellate work was inconsiderable, consisting of 57 judicial appeals 
and 1 revenue appeal. 

Classified abstracts, showing the numl)cr of cases of each descrip’ 
tion and the ollieers by whom the case work was carried on, will bo 
found in the appended stiitcineuts. 


Nominal Statemeni of Orhyinal Case. Worh. 






JuniciAL AND KBVBNun Oasbs. 




Powers : 





Ni). 

N AMB. 

Oflico. 

1 . J udicial. 

2. Uerenue. 

Ordinary 
I'suita for 
rights. 

Rent 
suits aii(] 
Punjab 
nancy 
Act suits. 

Revenue 

cases. 

Total. 

1 

Mnjor E. G. Ilnslinprs, 

[ 

Sett leinent 

F nil powers 

Oo 


M7G 

1,271 



OlfK'cr it! 

of u Dep. 







eluirgc. 

C'omr, 





2 

„ T. C. Plowdou 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

25 

... 

' 69 

94 

3 

n. St. G, Tucker, Esq 

Ditto ... 

1 Ditto 

... 

... 

67 

67 

4 

Hakim Ilao 

Ex. Asst 
Set t lenient 
Odlcer. 

Ditto 

459 

... 

668 

1,027 

6 

Asa Nand 

Ditto 

Full powers : 
1st of tin Ag.st. 

380 

C 

1,335 

1,721 




f'omr. 








2iid of a Dep. 
Oomr. 



I 


6 

Nuruddiu 

Suppvin- 

I’owers of an 

272 

28 

’ 3,142 

3,443 



ten dent. 

Asst. Conir 
with special 








pow’ers. 





7 

Nlha] Chand 

Ditto ... 

Full powers 
of a taksildnr. 

158 

6 

2,377 

3,641 




Total .. 

1,389 

40 

8,731 

10,163 
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Classified Ahstract Relnrn qf Judicial and Revenne Cases, 


No. 

Reference to class <*r suits or reronuo proceeding. 

Number 
of eases 
decided. 

Rrmabkb. 

1 

Inheritance 

637 


2 

Mortj^afjes 

18 


3 

Pre-emption ... ... ... ... 

21 


4 

Partition of joint rights ... 

12 


6 

Poiindnries 

3 


C 

Water rights 

8 


7 

Suits for <»r relating to land not included in the abovo 

501 


8 

Other suits 

129 



Total of ordinary suits for rights 

1,389 


9 

Arrears of rent from ocotipancy tenants 

4 


10 

Olftirns for right of uceupancy, section o 

18 


11 

Ditto ditto ditto 8 

13 


12 

Suits under section H\ Six*., for enhaneement of rent 

1 


13 

Suits under section 2U by landlords f«'r ejeetm»*iit, of tenants- i 




at-will M. 

4 



T<<tal of recent suits and suits iitider Pun- 

1 



jab Tenancy Act 

40 



Total of judicial cases 

1,429 


14 

Ronndnry disputes 

41 


15 

Lambardari cases 

310 


10 

Investigations into grants and resumptions of roveriue-free 




assignments 

2.171 


17 

rases TO tenniit.s 

1 .930 


18 

Mutations other than lambardari cases 

1 98t5 

1 

19 

Complete fiartition of estates 

i 85 


20 

Misc> llaneous revenue eases 

3,26S 

I 


Total revenue cases 

8.731 



Grand Total 

li^,l(J3 



Classlfird Abstract of Settlenieut Appellate iro//’. 
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Tho following fi^^nros show the distrihiitioii of* the above appolhite 
business amon^ tlio courts of appeal : — 



397. The arraugemeuta nnub?, regarding the appointment of 
Snnimai'j S(?itlenKiiit ar- Iaml)ardars at the former Summary Settle- 
raiigeriKaits 7v lam bard aid ments, were ou the wliolo satisfactory and 
generally eonliiiuod. Complete. 

During the present Settlement a revision was made. In the 
majority of cases the old lambardars or their heirs were confirmed. 
In a few eases for special reasons new men were appointed. 

Statement showing for- ^ following tal)lc will show tliC former 

raer and present number and the present number of lambardars and tlieir 
of lambanhiid with aviM.- average income from the 5 per cent. Pachotra. 

iiir'onic* irom I acMo rn,. ^ ' 
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398. Oil au average there are four lauibanhirs to a village ; but 
(leil acting the numerous Crown villages and vil- 
Lnmbanlarp' ory lages held in proprietorship bv a singleindivi- 

dual or fanuly, the proportion is much greater. 
In all tlie upper portion of the Miranzai valley in particular the nnini)er 
of lambardars is excessive. Each little section of tlie village has its 
own lambardar, whose brothers and cousins think themselves just as 
good men as the larnbiirdar himself. This is in accordance with the 
Pathaii usage of these parts, by which every tribe has an infinite 
number of headmen. To instance a few cases, 'fogli with a jama of 
lls. 1,950, has twenty-one lambardars ; Nariab with a jjiniaof Rs. 1,200 
lias forty; Muhaniad Khoja has eleven; Kahi lias sixteen; while 
Darsamand has thirty-eight. 

No zaildars or ala lambardars were appointed during the Settle- 
ment. In a district where faction is so rife the 
lanibar- Qi^ej^ion of such a class would only have em- 
bittered old feuds and given rise to new ones. 


PATVVARIS. 

399. Previous to tliis Settlement there were very few patwaris 
in the district and these were more employed 

Patwan arraii^inents qji niiscclhuieous Work than Oil their regular 
previous to the bcttlement. _ . o 

duties. 

In 186S the Kobat tahsil was formed into twelve patwaris^ 
circles. The whole of the Ilangu tahsil was allowed only two 
patwaris. Teri bad no patwaris, and has never had any to the 
present day. 

Tlie patwaris were supervised by a munsarim on Rs. 30 a mouth, 
paid from patwari cess, but this man seems to have taught them very 
little, as they were nearly all inferior and unacquainted with their 
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work. Only three of these old patwaria hnve been retained. The old 

rate of patwari cess was 4 per cent, in Kohat 
Cess increased at com- ^ cent, in Hancn. At the beginning 

lenceraent of Settlement .. .1 ‘o .,1 ^ 1 o rr- < . .. «... 


wetticmcnii the Settlement (in 1874) the rate was raised 
wltli the sanction of the Financial Cornmis- 
ikioner to 6 per cent, wliicli allowed the nutnber to be raised from 
14 to 44. 

400. 


In January 1879 Major Hastings submitted proposals re- 
garding the future palwaris' cindea. Forty- 
three circles were formed in all, but of these 
Shakardarra was a double circle with two 
patwaris. 

issistant patwaris who were attached to the 
larger circles. The patwaris were graded and their pay fixed irrespec- 
tive of the circle to which they migiit be appointed. 

Sanctioned by the Pinan- These proposals for grading and paying 

patwaris were sanctioned by the Finaiiciu! 
(JJommissioner. 

They were to the following effect : — 


Proposals for re-arrange- 
ment of circles and gra- 
ding patwaris. 

There were also 5 


rial Oommissioii(*r. State- 
ment showing number and 
pay of patwaris as sanc- 
tioned. 



Kohat 

Tahsil. i 

Han GUI TAnfliii. 

Rate or Pay. 





No. of Patwaris. 

pay. 

No. of Patwaris. 

IV. 


15 

3 

540 

2 

960 

14 

6 

1,008 

2 

336 

12 

10 

1440 

2 

288 

10 

14 

1,680 

5 

1 600 

8 

2 

192 

3 

288 


35 

4,860 

14 

1,872 


The total sanctioned pay was Rs. 0,782 for the two tahsils. 

The number of patwaris actually entertained at present is in ac- 
,111 cordance with the sanctioned scale, but tlm rate 

ea paysigity ess. p,^y jg less than originally proposed, 

tlie total annual pay being Rs. 6,516, instead of Rs. (),7S2, This has 
been necessitated by the fact that the assessment of these two talisiU 
owing to reductious is somewhat less than was originally anticipated. 

The wliole cess is collected and formed into a 
ay low crawn. fund from which the patwaris are paid quarterly 


through the tahsildars. 

Most of the patwaris now entertained have served in the Settle- 
ment and know their work. 


401. A 

Stationery coss. 


stationery cess at 4 annas per cent, is also collected 
ill addition to the putwari cess of Rs. 6 
per cent. 


a 14 
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NOTICE OP OFFICEUS. 

402. The names of the gazetted officers employed in this Settle- 
ment and the periods for whicli they served will be found in Appendix 

1.x* 

The chanicter of ilie work which they performed has been given ia 
paragraphs 383 and 38 1-. 

M Hikim Kai Miinshi Hakim Rai was a valuable officer, 

wliose death was much to be regretted. 

Munshi Nuruddin was an experienced official. He is responsible 
1 . XT IV for most of the earlier portion of the work 
including measurements, llio cause or lus 
dismissal from Government service has been already explained. 

Munslii Asa Nand supervised the fairing and the final stages of 
, the Settlemeut generally. Tlitmgh nominally 

M, ASH Nam. under Major Hastings, and afterwards under 

the Deputy Commissioner, he was practiejilly during the greater part of 
the time in independent cliarge of the Settlemeut for reasons already 
explained. He is a very useful oflieial, combining great knowledge of 
the district with tact and a thorough experience of revenue and Settle- 
ment work. 

Nibal Cband succeeded Nuruddin as Superintendent, He had been 
Major Hastings^ Head Clerk first at Peshawar 
afterwards at Kohat. lie \vas now to liis 
work, but soon gained the necessary experience 
and performed his duties satisfactorily. 

Sandeh Khan, Moll Ham, and Bell Ram were theDeputy Superinten- 
_ , . . 1 . dents. The two former had left long before I 

* took over charge ; they are said to have been 

good men. Bel i Ram was retained till October 1882. He is a man of 
experience and intelligence, and will, I hope, get a good appointment 
iu one of the current Settlements. 

In conclusion, I must add that 1 have received g eat assistain e 
. . 1 rr j 1 A from Amir Cband, formerly Mead Clerk in the 

Arn.rChHn, Ulead clerk. j,, 

District Office, in the preparation of tliis report. He is a clever, hard- 
working man, and has been very useful in collecting materials and com- 
piling statistics. I hope that in time he may be promoted to a higher 
position than that of Head Clerk. At present he is a young man, but 
will no doubt in a few years earn a claim to an Extra Assistant Coin- 
missiouership. 



APPENDIX 1. 


■Diafcribution of tho Koliat 
IrtTifls botwt^on <ho Daulat 
Khel and tlioir allies. 


HISTORY OF THF BATZ.VI BANGASHFS. 

1. The Bjiizai Ban.i^a^heH are supposed to have settled iu tlie neif2:h- 
Settleraene of the Baizai hourliood of Ivoliat ill the 15th ceiitury (see para- 

Bangushos at Kohat. gni[di 81 ). 

Bai Klijin their reputed ancestor is said to 
They are known as Bat/ais had a sou Daulat Ivhaii and tlie tappa is often 

or au at u . named Daulat Khel after liiui, Daulat Khel and 

Baizai being almost synonymous tmans* 

2. In eileeting the lirst yuirtition of the Kohat valley, tlie Daulat Kliel 

n^served for tllemsclves the tract watered from tho 
■Distribution of tho Kobat (•(Ultral s[>rings at Kohat as far as Kharmatu. Tho 
.lU™ fr;.... „i„„ «'« l.-l. ".t™! 

from the iiiijier springs under tlu‘ lulls (known as 
Bhawanna, The villages fringing tlie hills, Jangal, Pir Khel, Mansur 

Khel, Sliekliim, Mir Ahmarl Khel ami Togli are still held hy these Miran- 
zai sections, while th<‘ villages below Kohat (Bazudi, Garlii Mawaz, &c.) arc 
held hy the r<‘al Daulat KIk^K 

3. Tlie main divisions of the Daulat Khel were Malik Miri, Bazadi, 

Kariuidadi and Allahdadi. A quarrel arose some time 
aft<‘r between the two first and the two last aliout 
* the rlhang katta (water-eonrse) which runs just south 

of Kohat. The Karinnladis and Allahdadis were 
Kxtinot.ion of tbo Kariru- heateii arnl most of tliem remov(‘d to Chach Hazara, 
where many or their des(M*n(lnnts are still to bo 
found. Tlie Malik Miris and Bazadis Invl plenty of land of tlieir own. The 
lands of the bt*ateii sections to a great extent became waste and were after- 
wards given to non-projirii'tary cultivators of other tribes, principally AAvans. 
These tmiants w<u*e not considered at Settlement entitled to the status of 
proprbitors, and much of tlie original Karimdadi and Allalidadi laud was 
consequently recorded as Crown property. 

4. The most leading si*etion among the Daulat Kliel is that of the Malik 

Miri, who are divided again into tlie Shah Wall 
The Mal.k Mir. sect.. m. K).(>1 an.l llie F.ittoh Kl.ii.i Kb..!, Among tl.e 

Shahwali Khel, the leading families are the fzzat Khel and at a long interval 

the Shinu Khel. Tiie family of th<i Khans of 
KhAns of Tbuzta bolong to belong to the Izzat Khel hrancli. The Shinu 

Khel live principally in (jiarlu Mawaz Kliiin. 

Kluin Shcr Khan, a descendant of Malik Miri, is tlie first of the Baizai 
VI/ ou VI./ Klians of whom anything i.s known lK*vond Ids 

name. He flourished in the time ol Aurangzeh 
or during the last lialf of the 17th century Haji Bahadur Shall, the founder 
of a famous shrine in tlie town of Koliat, was a eonternporary of Ijfs, and 
married his daugliter. Khan Sher Klian redivided tlie Baizai lands, and fixed 
a tax of one rupee per hiikhra or share, and this assessment afterwards Ixfoauie 
the standard of riglit in land. Khan Sher w(‘nt on tlie Emperor’s service to 


Afuin divisions of tho Dau- 
lat Khel. 

Kxtinotion of tbo Kariru- 
cladis and AllahdiKiis. 


KhAns of Ibuzai bolung to 
the Izzat Kbel branch 


Klidn Sher Klidn, 

KhAn Sher KhAn. 
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Izzat Khan, T>iod A- D 
1760. 


Larmast Ebdn. 


Hin<histaii anil was tlioro killtHl in bailie. At'ler hia 
Ismail Khan. doat fi lariinil Ivln'ni was the Cliiof ol‘ the Koliat 

Bangashes. He was murdon'd by Alinied Fattelj Khan Khel, who was almost 
immediately al'torwards killed by Ismail Klian’s Pnrbiah followers. Ismail Klian 

was sne(*(aM]<‘d by Izzat Khan, the ancestor of tlie 
Izzat Khan, Died A- D. j/zat K hels, who flourished in the time of Nadir 
** ’ Sliah and probably died about A 1). 1750. Izzat 

Khan was oppos('d by Kabul Khai» llamal Kliel (Bangash) whom he over- 
threw in battle ami slew with most of his people. 

5. Izzat Khan had six sons, the judiicipal of wliom were Azmat, 

Larmast, Znliardast, and IMus.Mliil). Azmat Khan 
ons o zzat Kliiin- (dih'st, blit ihongh tlu*re arc one or two 

saunads addressed to him it seems donhtfnl wlief her he ever succeeded to the 

Khanship. Larmast Khan is said to have succeeded 
armast An. father, lie acc<»mpanied Ahmed Shah Abdalli 

to Hindustan and got the title of Baz dang Knli Khan for good service in the 
Cashmere campaign. He was given a jagir in the neiglduniriiood of (Lijrat. 
He was eventually kille<l in the Mahraita war. He was sueeeeded hy hig 

brother Zah.ardast K ban, wlio Imd governed Koliat 

ar ast An. during the absence of ijarmast in Hindustan. Za- 

bardast was the most powerful of the Baizai Khans, He ruled over the 

country from tlie Indus to Biland Khel on the Knrram. Zabardast was em|)loy- 
ed in Cashmere during the time of tlie rebellion of Azad Khan (A. 1). 1787) 
in the reign of Timur Shall, lie had written to tlie king offering to seize Azad 
Khan, but the. letter was intereepted by Azad Kluvn, wlio put liim to death. 

He was succeeded hy liis son Nawab Khan, who re~ 
NawAb KbAn. venged his fatlier Zabardast. He slew Azad 

Khan and cutting off lii.s head, brought it, hack witli liim to Kohat. Tie 
oppressed the people, so the King dismissed him, and ap|)ointed in his stead 
Azizulla, tlie son of Musahib, sonof Izzat Khan. Nawal) Khan, however, fought 
with Azizulla at Bhawalgavh (near Dhoda) and overthrew liiin. Many were slain 
and Nawab regained the chief. ship. 

He was afterwards murdered by his sons, Kliiin Bahadur, Slialiwalli and 
Baz (lul, assisted byMiraiiShah (fatlier of the pre- 
Murdered by li.. eon.. ^ IJuhi.dur Kl.iili 

_ , „ , , had suspected his father Nawab Kliari of an 

but is Bupplented by AzUuila; mtrigue With Ills Own Wife, hciice tlie conspiniey 

against the latter. Khan Bahadar ruled tor thrive 
y»*ars, fifter whicli he was driven out by Azizulla Klian. 

Azizulla was cliief in A. 1). 1809 at tlie time of the visit of Mr. 
Klphinstone, who mentions his son IJrnr Khan ; also tlie fact that the 
little fort of Kohat liad lately been ruined by the internecine war between 
the chiefs. 

(5. After an interval of three years Kalandar Khan, a son of Lashkar 
Kliairs, who was one of Kluin Baliadar’s adherents, 
attacked Azizulla Khan near Togh, hut was de- 
feated and killed. The defeated party liowever 
rallied at once and drove hack Azizulla Khan to Kohat, Khan Bahadar 
soon afterwards got over tlie Bangash dan to his side and drove Azizulla 
Khan out of Kohat altogether. He fled to Ziarat Shekh Allahdad in 
j A • n 1-1 r Zira, where he was slain while praying in the 
mosque, by a partv of Khan Bahadar s lollowers, 


Murdered by liis eons. 


Struggles for the chiof- 
fibip. 


Murder of Azizulla KLAu. 
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Mahom^'d Sultdn appointed 
Governor of Kobot. 

13ai/.ai Khans reduced to a 
tubordiuate position. 

Position of 8her Ali Kbdn. 


among them Sher Ali Kliaii, father of the late Nawdb Biihadar Sher Khun, 
who was grandson to Azrnat Kl»au, already meutioued as eldest son of Izzat 
Klian. After the death of Azlziilla Kluui there was great confusion. Some- 
tinies Klian Bahadar was chief ; sonietiines his elder brother Ismail, who 
liad been a ho.stage with the King Shall Zaniaii at Kabul at the time of 
his father’s murder ; sometimes Umr Klian, son of Azizulla Khan. 

This lasted till the steond reign of Mahmud Slinh. After Sliah 
Shuja’s night in 1810, Malionicd Sultan, brother 
of ]\lahmud Sliah, was appointed Governor of 
Kohat, and the Baizai KIjhiis lost tlieir somi-iii- 
dependent position. Slier Ali Khan, already 
mentioned as one <d' tlie murderers of Azizulla, 
now b<‘camc the leading man of tlio family, and 
generally laid a large part of tlie country in lease suln)r<linate to the local 
rulers. When Kolmt was granted in jagir t(» Siniar Sultsin Malioined Kliun 
in 1880 he married the daughter of Slier Ali Klian. TTiis girl >yas lialf 
sister to Sher Ali’s <‘lder sons Fattidi and Sharbnt, and full sister to the 
younger sons BaliadarSlier ami Alta Khan. Sullun Mahomed Klian treated Sher 
Ali Khan with great- consideration. Slier Ali Klian dicfl about 1811 A.D. 

lea.ses by his eldest son Fatudi Khan, Init after two 
years Fattidi Klian was dismissed in favor of 
Bahadar Slier Khan, probably througli the in- 
sister. At annexation Bahadar Slier Klian fell 
lied to the liills. lie was recalled by 
of tlie Kolint pass, lie was granted a 
blockade (1878-77) he was made a Nawab. Ou 
bis death in 1880 In’s brother Atta Khan wa3 
ap[»ointi’d to act for him. Tlie sons of tlie elder 
brothers Fatleh Khan and Sliarbat Khan live quietly 
at Bahadar Kot. In social position they are liardly 
above tlie ordinary zemindar. One of Sharbat’s 
sons M(dir Ali Khan liolds a somewhat lietter [losition as Jail daroglia. 

A sJioH aeeouni of Nawab Bahadar Slier Khan’s family has been given 
in my remarks on tlie leading familie.s of the district. 

7. With tlic exception of Slier Ali’s family all the otlier Izzat Kheb 
have sunk intt> coiiqiarative obscurity, i. shall imni- 
tion a few of tlieui on account of tlie interest 
attaching to them as descendants of men once 

celebrated. 

Gbolam Khan, lamliardnr of Kalu China, is the grandson of Lashkari 
Khan, son of the Chief Larmast Khan, who was Ti minor wdien his father 
died and was in consequence su]>erseded by liis uncle Zaliardast Kliaii. Lash- 
kari Khan jdanted the picturesque ganhm behind the Deputy (Jommissioner’s 
house. 

The descendants of Zabardast KliAii have almost disappeared. Atta 
Mahomed Kh^n, the grandson of the Chief Khan Bahadar, was a sergeant 
in the police. He was mnnlered at Marai in 1877. His son Zakhariah 
now liolds a Small appointment in the border police. 

Atta Khan, jagirdar of the little village of Miri, is the head of the family 
of Musaliib Khan. He is son of the chief Umr Khun. He is a Deputy 
Inspector of Police in the Peshiiwar district. 

I append a pedigree table, giving the principal 
members of the family of the Baizai chiefs. I 
have excluded the less important branches. 


He was succeeded in his 

Bahadfir Sher Khdn. 

tlueiic(‘ of the hitler’s 
into trouble with his revenue and 
Captain Coke and placed in charge 
jagir, and after the pass 

JLfis death ia 1880. 

Position of other members 
of this family. 


Other Izzat Khels, clescon 
dunts of former chiefs. 


Pedigree table. 



Pedigree table of the Chiefs of Baizai Bangashes. 
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HISTORY OP MIRANZAr AND ITS CHIEFS. 
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1. In paragraph 84 an account has lu^cn given of the settlement of 
V • • r 1 Bangashes in the Kohat district.’* Leaving 

M^amm’BT?osbes. and to a fabulous 

genealogie.s by wbicli tim iVliranzais derive their 
origin from the common ancestor of the Bangash clan, their principal 
divisions are at present as follows : — 

Jamshedis, — d'heso occupy Darsamand, Mahoinedzai, Thai, Biland 
Kliel and Baghzai (in Ivuram.) 

The Badda Khelsof Tlial and Xariah ; f the Mandra Khels of Kahi ; 
the Klni Khols of Doaba ; the Surizais of Doaba and Suiizai. 

Hamzais. — These occupy Tlaisan, Ibraliimzai and Bazar. 

Umrzais. — Tliis division comprises— 

(a) the Mir Ahmed Khels of Mahomeil Khoja and Balyamin ; 

(Ji) the Alisherzais among whom are the Haji Khels and Mardii 
Khels of Hangu ; 

(c) tlie luodi Khels and Slialni Khels, &c. 

The Kluins of Hangu belong to the Mardu Kliel seijtion of the Umrzais. 

In a report rt'garding the Hangu chiefshi]», Ko. of ITith September 

J87H, by Major ITowden, there is a detailed pedigree 
table of the Aliranzai Bangashes (.stic printed corres- 
pond eiu'c). 

I have taken from tlic same letti'r a pedigree tal»le of tlie Khans of 
Hangu whieh is annexed. 

2, Roughly speaking tlie Mlranzai Bangashes occupy 
the wliolc of the Hangu tahsil. 

Originally they owned much of the cuUurahle land 
along the Knrain below Biland Kbfl now held ly tin? 
WazirLs. Also Dolrnghn, /Vdlnnela, Humbakki and 
Torawarri, from wdikdi they were ousted by the Zaimushts. 

In more recent times there ha.'^ Ix'on a. large immigration of Orakzals and to 
a less extent of A find is, avIio have founded numerou.s 
small village.s from Kach below Hangu as far as 
Cliappri Nariab. 

In the central portion of Miranzai round Hangu tlicrc is a strong 
tendeney for the hill men to displace the old Bangash element. In nearly 


Pedigree table of the 
chiefs. 


Country hekl by ilic 
Miranzai.s. 

It has been cnoro.achod 
on t>y Waziria and Zai- 
iniishts. 


More recent immigra- 
tion of Orakzais. 


* Of the descendants of Mi ran, .la inshod, &c , Ba«kla, Itiland and Darsamand are said 
to have settled in Upper Miranzai, and Hasan, Alisher andMir Ahmed in Lower Aliranzai. 
All these have given tneir names to exi.sLing sections. 

f The Mandra Khels are not real n.-ingashcs. 'I’bey wore called in from Peshawar by 
one of the rival sections of the Badda Khels of Nariab, 
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all the new hamlets in tliis part Malla Khels, Akhels, Malikdin Khels, 
Rabhia Khels and other liillmen form tlie balk of the population. The Ban- 
^Hashes still reniain predominant in their old villages, but as regards the tract 
generally they are gradually getting outnumbered by the new comers. 


The town of llangii is believed to have existed }»rior to the Bangash 
S(‘ttl(‘nient. The Miranzai chiefs have always made 
it tlieir residence. 

Tlie ehiefsJiip has remained in the same family 
for the last thnn^ centuries, the succession going from 
fatlier to son with mucli greater regularity than is usu- 
ally found in the east. Nothing is known of the earliest 
of the flangu chiefs. Tliere is a sanad from Sliah 
flelian granting the lease of Marai and Kachai to 
the fifth chief Abdul Ilahim Khau, but nothing more 


Anlinuity of the town 
ot Ifanga. 


Tiegular succession 
f)f the chiefs. 


Earliest chiefs of whom 
anything ivS known. 


is known of him. 

Shawalli Khan, the sixth chief, held In^th Ui)per and Lower Miranzai for 
Rs. 12,000. He encouraged Saiads and gave them niaiis. 


Ohiilam Mahomed Khan, the eighth chief, is*said to have ruled over Baizai 
and as far as Mattanni in the Peshawar district, lie was seized and put to 
death in the time of Nadir Shah by the Governor of Peshawar as a dangerous 
man with too much power. 


TJiere is 
Allahvar Kli^.u. 


a sanad from Nadir Shah to Ids successor Allahyar Khan 
(ninth chief) granting him the village of Ibrahiinzai. 
This is said to have been as a reward for seizing a 
defalcating treasurer who had absconded to Tira. Allabyar Kluin afterw'ards 
misbehaved ; one of Nadir Siialrs armies was marchlug via K(diat to Kabul by 
the Kuram route under tlie command of Cluragli Beg Klian, When this 
force reached Kuram, Allahyar Khan, who was accompanying it, trea(;herously 
inurdere<l the General. The hill men attacked and plundered tlui trr>o|>s, and 
the aruiy falling into confusion broke iqj and ilispersed. The king sent an 
army for the punislimerit of this outrage. Allahyar Khan iled to the hills, 
and eventually took refuge with the Zaimushts in the heights of Zawa. His 
residence in Zawa has bt^come a sort of shrine. 1 am told that two mangers 
there are still kept in n^pair by the inhabitants as a relic of Ids stay, 

Allabyar Khan was eventually seized by the Khan of the Orakzais, and 
was delivere<l up to the king, who put 1dm to death 
at Peshawar, and further blinded some of Ids relatives. 
His sons Allahdad and Walli Mahomed were then chil- 
dren. They were brought up at Ciiamkani in Peshawar. Meanwhile Zablmr- 
dast Khan Izzat . Kliel ol)tain<?d the Government of Miranzai in addition to 
that of Kohat from Alimed Shah. Allalidad Kluin wlien he grow up went 
off to Hindoostan and stayed For many years wdtli the NawAbs of Farrakhabad, 
who were themselves oF Bangash extraction. Walli Mahomed, the younger of the 

brothers, remained in Tira. The people of U[)per Miranzai presently rebelled 

against the oppression of Zabbardast Khau, whose troops were soon after 
(bifeated at Chili Bagh by the men of Ushtarzai assisted by the Orakzais. He 
Hed with the loss of some guns. Walli Mahomed then recovered Miranzai and 
became the tenth chief. There arc sanada addressed 
to him both from Ahmed Shah (A.U. 1766) and 

Timur Shah (A.D. 1786). llis brother Allalidad 


AUahflad Kluiu and Walli 
Mahomed Khiiri, his sons. 


Walli Mahomed reco- 
vers the chief fill ip. 
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r. , . r .,1 , afterwards^ returned ; but lus descemlants. tliou/rh the 

dad Klidu. elder brauen, luivcr reixained tlie ehielBhip, liis great 

grandson, Mahomed Amin Khan, who died in 1880, 
Wixs a man of considerable murk and is mentioned in paragrapli 235 (Leading 
families of tlie District). 

Wulli Mahomed Khan and Zabbardast Khan went with Timur Shah to 
Cashmere. Zabbardast Khan was killed tliere. A number of Miilla Khels accom- 
panied Wulli Mahomed on this occasion, .and settled for a time in Cashmere. 
They afterwards returned, but their descendants are still known in Tira as 
Kashmiris. 


4. Walli Mahom 
Mahomed A zarn Kliati. 


(?d Khan died in 1708. lie was succeeded by 
Mohamed'Azum Khiin (the eleventh chief), the father of 
tlje }»resent chief MiizalTur Khan. Mohanied Azam 


hehi sanads from Mahome.d Sliah and Shah Shnja, and appears to have ruled 


over both Miranzai and Samilzai. When Nawal) 8ammad Khan Barakzai 


got possession of Kohat, he continued the chief as a sort of kardar under Jiirn, 
but after some years they fell out. Aralionied Azam had carried off aomo 
grain from Babarmela, wliich was claimed by th<? Kawah as a portion of hia 
revenue. The Nawal) marelied against liini to llangu with a force of levies. 


By the advice of Shahbaz Khan Shimi Khel the eliief surrendered on a promise 
of good treatment. lie and In's elder sons Nakshband and Mabomed, the 
brotlnu'S of the present chi<>f, were taken to Kohat on an 
He in pat to death in elephant and put to death (A. D. 1823). Alahomed 
‘ ’ Azaiif s family now fled to Tira, the present chief 


MuzatTar Khan, being tl 

Suhscfpient history of 
the country till anaexa- 
lion. 


ire(? years oM. In ))a.ragrapli 70 I have mentioned how the 
sons of Samm.ad Khan were ousted by the Peshawar 
sirdars, who held the district almost uninteiTUptedly 
till annexation. During the |)eriod of 25 years 
l)etwe<‘u tlie deatli of Alahoined Azam and British 


annexation, Miranzai was generally more or I(‘S8 in a state of confusion. The 
reveiiu(} was collected through a succession of contractors, who were constantly 
changing. A list of these taken from the Ilangn printed C()rres})ondenoe is 
ap]»C 7 idc(l. There was much rivalry at this time between the family of the old 
ohiefs and tliat of Naib D.arweza. The latter was a lanil).ardHr of Togh 
Aiiranzai, whose dcscendaids still live there as zendudars. 1'lie Hangu family 
when out of possession used to liv(‘ in Tira, and liring down the Orakzais 
to raid on tlie Miranzai villages. The town of Hangu itself was alternately 
besieged by the hostile factions. Even from a place like Ushtarzai, the 
Barakzais could only collect revenue by sending an arim^d force agaiiist it wltii 


guns. 

5. When the Barakzais Ibid from Kohat affer the battle of Gujrat, 
Ghulam Haitlar Kluin, Ghulani Haidar K bun, the eldest .‘Surviving son of Ma- 
son of Mohanied Azam liomed Azam K lian, was put in by Lieutenant Polkwk 
KMn, appointed tahsildar lessee of Lower Miranzai. In 1 851 he was de- 

by Lieutcnuiit roUock. of farm, but continued as tahsildar on a 

fixed salary. In 1851 he wa.s murdered by a relation, Manawar Khan, who 
He is suoceederl by diBaj)peared. He was 

hjH brother .Mnzaffar after succeeded as tahsildar by his brotlier Mu- 

Khan, the present tali* zafTar Kluin, wlio still holds the appointment. Infor- 
• mation as to the present circumstances of tlie family is 

given in paragraph 231 (Leading families of the District .) 
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Sardar Attar Singh (Sindan* Governor 

wftltt) 1835 to 1841. Sflrdar Pir Molmmad Khan, 1826 to 1833. of Kohat. 
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farmers of Lower Miramai under Sikh rule. 


1 

Serial No. [ 

! 

Name of farmers. 

Term of j 
lease. | 

Pabticulabs. 

1 

Ghulnm Mohay-iiddin Khan 
(13fch Kiian). 

1820 h> 
1828 

Amount of lease, Us. 16,000. 
The leesfo was recalled from 
pxilo by the Governor of Ko- 
)iut. 

2 

KliAn naliiKlar Kliaii (Hlh 
Khun). 

1828 to 
1829 

Amount of lease, Rs. 20,000. 
He was irnprisotied by tho Go- 
vernor of Kohat. 

3 

Wall Khan Mir Akhor, Mas- 
ter of the Horse of tlie 
Governor of Kolmt. 

1829 

(two 

tnonths) 


4 

Sayad Abbas of Kabvil- 

Ditto 


5 

An Englishman known as 
Waiskin (? Erskine) Sahib. 

1829 to 
1830 


6 

Mulla Saleh (Jamshedi.) 

18.30 to 
1832 


7 

Naib Harweza (Niazi of 
Togh, Lower Miianzai.) 

1832 to 
1833 

IT« had acted as naib or deputy 
to Nos. 5 and 6. Aniounl 
of lease, Ks. 27,000. He 
was expelled from llanmi by 
the Khan, Ghulum Rasul, and 
Hed to Koimt. 

8 

Ghulaui Rasul (I5th Klnin.) 

1833 to 1 
1834 1 


9 

Naib Darweza (bis.) 

1834 t o 
1835 


10 

Sardar Khair»Ulla Klian, son 
of Nawdb Asad Khan, n?id 
nephew to Amir Lost Mo- 
hamed Kh^u. 

1835 to 
1841 , 

Amount of lease, Rs. 30,000. 
Naib Lnrweza was his naib or 
deputy, but was killed in im 
attack on Hangu by Ghulam 
Hyder Klian, (16th Khun) in 
tlie year 1841, 



Governor 

Sflrdor Kliwaja Muhammad Khan Barakzat, ion of Sardar SuUan Muhammad Khan, 1841 to 1849. of Kohat. 


( * ) 


Name of farmers. 



Pa UTicunARS. 


f| 11 Ohulnm ll>der Khdii (iGtli 1811 to 
Klian). ’ 1«4>3 


Amount of Us. 30,000. lie 

was ousted from his l^ase bj 
ti )0 Governor and treaelierous- 
I 3 ' imprisoned in Kohat, but was 
released on his brother Mu* 
zatfar Kliau's (the present 
taiisildar) taking possession of 
file town of Hangii with a force 
of trans-border levies. The 
Khan on his release fled to 
Ka!»ha of the Mishtis (iti* 
dependent territory) and tlience 
raided on Jjower Miranr.ai, 
Eventually peace wiis made and 
he was granted Rs 400 per 
annum as a (‘ash allowaiiee and 
the village of Pag'*ttii in farm 
hj thti Snrdar (vide l>eputy 
Commissioner of Kohat’s letter 
witliout number, datcii 9rh May 
1854, to address of Coiniuia- 
sioner, Peshawar Division). 


12 I Satar (son of No. 7 above.) I 1813 to 


13 Saadat Khan, Kh^ln Khel, 1845 to 
brotlier to lessee No, 2v 1846 


14 Sardar Zakriya Khan, brother 1816 
to the Governor of Kohat. (two 

motjihs) 


15 Zabordin, nephew to No, 7.. 1846 

(six 

inoritlis) 


16 Snrdar Yahaya Klian, brother 1846 to 
to No. 14. ’ 1849 


Amount nf lease, Rs. 27,000, 
('•Iiulam IFydor Khan, (Klian 
No. 17 ) was his deputy. 




APPENDIX III. 


HISTORY OF THE TEIU KHATTAKS. 

1. The orl.ufiiial division of tho Khaflaka was 
Orij^nal Division of thn Tarn and Bolak, Those divisions are 

Khattaks into Tarri and practically obsolete. Very few Kliattaks can Sty 

to whicli they belong. 

2 The principal sections of the Koliat district said to belong to these 
main branches are as follows : 

Bofak, 


Tribes belonging to the (1.) The 8agris — (Sliakardarra and Mokhad.) 

Bolak division. 


(2.) Tlui Ma]irnm?:ais — ( Danmilik and the Ohor/.arnli valley above Lacbi ; 
also Gliorizai near Gumbat.) 

(3.) The Khwarrams — (These with the Senn's occupy most of the nor- 
thern Tori country.) 

(4,) The Mushaks — These occupy the Pattiala tappa (partly Teri — partly 
Akora). 

Tarri. 


To Ihc Tarri division. 


(1.) The Akor Klud. This is tho section to 
which the faiuilies of tlio Teri and Akora chiefs 


belong, 

(2.) Tlie people of the Darra above Teri — including the Tarakkies, the 
Mandu Khels and the people of Gurgurri. 

(;5.) The Baraks. 

(4.) The Nasratis. 

(5.) The Khattaks of the Khwarra, 

(G.) The Babbars of Nilab. 

The Senis, who t\ve a leading Kbattnk s(M.dion, 
The SeiuH not Khattaks. race, and are not grouped 

under either head. 

The above classification is by no means exhaustive, and I may add that 
there is a good deal of doul)t and dispute as to the exact genealogies of many 
of the smaller sections. 

3, The really important division of the Khattaks is into Akora and Teri 
Khattaks. The Akora Khattaks are tliose wlio 
Division into Akora and formerly directly governed by tin* Akora eliiefs, 

Teri Khattacs, Ihisliawar Khattaks and those of the 

north-easteni corner of the Koliat district, comprising the XilAb, Khwarra 
Zira and Akora Battiala tappas. The Teri Kbattaks are those govmmed 
by the Nawab of Teri. The Akora K hattaks of this district are generally 
classified according to the tappa to which they belong. 
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T)i vision 
Kbattaks. 


of the Tori 


4. The Ten Kliattaks are divided into 
tap|)as< — Teri, Kliwnrrnni, S%i*I and Barak. 


lour 


( 1 -) 

Senis. 

this head. 

( 2 .) 

Kh war ram. 


The Senis occupy Ldchi, Gunihat and most of the northern portion 
of tlieTeri tahsil. The Maliranizais and other sec- 
tions, who arc not really Senis, are grouped under 


Teri 


Baraks. 


Tlie Kliwarranis hold the country along the toi Ixdow the Bannvi 
road. They skirt tlio Akora Khattack ilaka as 
far as the Jawaki border. Their villages are rather 
mixed up witli those of the 8^nis. 

(3 ) The Kliattaks of tlie Teri Tappa are mixed. 
Tlie tappa coin])rises the country near Teri, the Darra 

and other adjacent valleys. 

(4-) The Barak ta|)i)n includes the whole of the southern portion of the 
lalisil almost up to tlie Teri toi. Then* are Barak 
villages, however, north of the toi, such as Banda 
Ahniadi, &c., included in the T(‘ri tappa. The Tarakkis, Guri^urris and 
Maudulvhels west of Teri are also allied to the Baraks. Tin? true Baraks 
are divided into four divisions— IT jds, Mauzais, Maiularis, and Lands. The 
Nasratis, who are also in(‘lud(?d in this tap]»a, are not Baraks by origin, though 
now hardly to be distinguished from them. 

near Thatti l^asrati. The lizds occupy Karrnk, 
Bahadar Khel, Latammar and geuernlly tlie w<'S- 
tern portion of the Barak country, d'he lauds of 
the other three sections arc much mixed u]>. Tliey 
occupy the rest of the tappa. 

All aceouni of tlie immigration f)f the Kliattaks and their liistoi-y 
to the time of Malik Ako has b(‘eu given 
ill paragraplis 94 to 95. In the following 
account of tlie chiefs subsequent to Malik Ako, 
I have made use of a memorandum by Ideutenunt 
Polloek.'’^ T have also been greatly assisted by Slier Ali K}uin,oTieof the junior 
members of tlie Nawab’s family, who lias bad access to the original mamisiM-ipts 
DU wlilcli Lieutenant Pollock’s aecoiiiit is mainly based. Tlie Tdrikhi Murassa, 
much of wliich has been published and which was composed by the Khattak 
Chief Afzal Khan, furnishes full and valuable information as to the liistory of 
the Kliattaks during the later portion of the IGtli to the liegiiining of the 18th 
century. In tliese early accounts there is generally some confusion as to dates. 
For instance, Lieutenant Pollock’s account gives the period from Malik Ako’s 
entertainment by Akbar to Kluishal Khan’s iruprisoumeiit at the commence- 
ment of the reign of Aiirangzeb at 188 years, wiiicli is about twice the real 
length. J’he same mistakes seem to exist in the old manuscript histories. 
I have tried as far as possible to correct tliese dates, but the figures in many 
cases are only a{)proximate. 

6. Malik Ako appears to have been the first recognised Khan of the 
Kliattaks, 


The Nasratis live 

The Nasratis iricladcd 
with the Baraks. 


0 . 

Account of the Khattak 
chiefs. 'I'he materials for 
their history. 


♦ Note . — There is also a inomorandura by Captain Cavaguari, but this is only an 
abridgment of Lieutenant Pollock’s account. 
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The grants conferred on liiiii by the Emperor Alvbar enabled him to 
,erAT/*Ar acquir(3 the diiofsliip of tlie tribe from whom ho 
The uL tikm % him! ‘ conimencca to levy revciiuo and other taxes inclad- 

mg certain rates imposed on tlie salt carriers at 
the Jatta and Malgin mines, lie is said to liave iakeii one-fourth batai from 
the Boldks and one-tenth from the Tarries between Kliairabad and Naiishera, 
besides a tax on |>loughs and cattle. In Ghaniitra he took a tax of tts. 5 per 
house (lugai) instead of the usual batai. 

The salt duty varieil from 7 to 12 bulloek loads and one to three camel 
loads for tlie rupee. Only the .Jatta and Malgin mines were then working. 

Malik Ako died about A. O. IbOO. He was killed by the Bolaks at 
Pir Sabak. 

. lie was succeeded by liis son Yahya Kluhi, wlio 

revenged bis father’s death and brought the Bolaks 


1 ti20) ( A kbar and J eliaiigi i ). 


again into subjection. 


He was murdered with liis son Alam Khan. His eblest son Shalibaz 
Kliaii succeeded him. Hbalibaz was killed at Ka- 

iShahhaz Khali A.p. Cire. mnlzai in Ynsafzai wdiile trying to recover some 
1620-1041 Jehangir and m i ^ 

Slial, Johan.) 

7. After Sliabbaz came his son, the celebrated Kbuslial Khan. He 

t 1 I * served in the armies of ISliab deban in llindns- 

1641-l0r)8 emjdoyed iii repres.^ing tlie pimnlenng 

]>ro()ensities of tin* Yusafzais and other tribes of the 
Peshawar valley. He was a man of edm.aitod tasles and wrote a number of 
poems of considerabli^ merit. He receivod honors and rewards from tlie Km|)eroi’ 
Shah Jebaii. On the accession of Auraiigzeb, wlio was at: enmity with bis 
father, Klmslial Ivliau was disgraced an<l imprisoned in the fort of Gwalior for (5 
years (U>58-1 bbi A. 1),) d’he ^^•s]|awar valliw after bis removal fell into 
a very disturbed state. Aurangzeb looking on Kbnslial Khan as the only 
man wdio could re(!tify mtitt(*rs released Iiim and sent him back with honor. 
Tlie spirit of Kliusbal Khan, however, seems to bav'e been broken by his im- 
prisonment, He retired from public affairs and the Government of the tribe 
was administered by bis sons and grandsons till his deatli in 1(>81K 

8. Asliraf Khan, tlie eldest son of Kbuslial Klian, at the time of liis 

A 1 c 1-1 ^ father’s imprisoinnent was little more tlian a lad. 

Klmslial Khan on bis ndurn Irom cafitjVity form- 
ally resigned the eliiefsblp in his favor. He in his turn fell into disgrace with the 
Emperor. The Mogbal garrison of Jvoliat umler Tarin Klian liad been beleaguered 
by the Bangashes ;in the time of K liaii Slier Khfm). Amir Khan, Governor 
of Peshawar, directed Ashraf Kh;in to march to Tarin Kli/iii’s assistance. 
This he did, but instea<l of crushing the Bangashes he allowed iiieni to retire. 
His conduct was reported on as lukewarm, aiirl he was accordingly im|)ris<)iied. 
He died in prison after fourteen years’ captivity (circ. A. L). IGDO), some 
say by his own hand. 

9. When Ashraf Ivhan wais imprisoned, old Khu.slial Klian was living 

1 Nizampiir. He sent for Ashraf’s young son 

Afzal Khan, A. D. 1682- apt i i i* xi n n i 

Afzal and invested lum wuli the Paf/. Baliram 

Kluin, tlie younger brother of Ashraf Klian, had 

previously been intriguing with the Governor of Peshawar against the latter. 


Ashraf Khan, 1650-1682. 


Afzal Khdn, A. D. 1682* 
1741. 



( ) 


The quarrel continueJ during Afzal Klnln's minority. The latter eventually 
gained the upper hand and. after Aurangzeb\s death was confirmed by his 
successor Bahadur Shah. Afzal Kh^n is said to have been ruling chief for 
nearly GO years. He was a clever man with the same literary tastes as his 
grandfatlmr, and was the author of the Tarikh-i-Miirassa, or history of the 
Khattak tribe, more especially of the Chi(;fs, his ancestors. 


10. Sadnlla Khan Avas Afzal Khan’s eldest son. He did not get oil 


Sadulla Khan moves to 
TerL 


well with his father and removed to Teri, which 
from that, time became an important place. 


The Government of Akora as Afzal Khan 


grew older was administered by a younger son of his named Mohamad Ali. 
After his death the two brothers fought. Mohamad Ali marched against Teri, 
but was defeated by Sadulla Khan, who proceeded then to drive him out of 

Akora as well, and thus became cliief of tlie whole 


Sadulla Kh^n becomes 
Chief of Akora. Division of 
the country into Akora and 

Ted. 

Sadulla Khiin, A.D. 1741- 
1748, 


Khattak country. From this time forward it be- 
came tlio custom for one of tliis family to remain 
at leri as a suli-Chief or Naih to the head of the 
family at Akora. Sadulla Khiin himself settled at 
Akora. He appointed the ablest of his sons 
Klumlial Khan to the Government of Teri. Sadulla 


Khdn is generally known in Khattak history by the name of Khan Shahid. 
His eldest son Saadat Khan witli a body of Khattak s accompanied Ahmad 
Shah when he invaded Irulia in 1847, Lashkar Khan, son of Moiuimad Ali, 
who was then at Naushora, found this a favourable opportunity to reassert his 
claims and attack Akora. Ho took and pillaged tlio towni and put Sadulla K liau to 
death. Kliushal Khan on hearing the news marched against Lashkar Kliaii,whom 
he compelled to fly. Lashkar Klian retired to Hindustan when* ho was arrested 
by order of Ahmad Shah and delivered over to Saadat Khau, who put him 
to death in revenge for his father’s murder. Ahmad Shah confirmed Saadat 
Khan in the Government of Akora and Khushal Khan in tliat of Teri. 


11, Khushal Kluin, after tlii.s served in Ahmad Shah’s wars and was 
killed in battle at Hassaii Abdal in 1751), when 
Alimad Shah was driving back the Mahrattas from 
the Indus a little before the battle of Panij>at. 
Saadat Khan so distinguished Idmself in this campaign that the king made 
him ruler of all the country as far as the dhelum. The king Timur Shah after- 
wards lK3stowed on him the title of Sarfaraz KhAn by which he is generally 
known. 


When Khushal Khan died, his son Nawaz Klian was a minor ; another 
son of Sadulla’s, Shahbaz Khan, was accordingly 
Shabbaz Khdn, A. D. chief of Teri. When Nawaz Kh^n grew 

1759-1 79 J. fought with Shnlibaz Khiln for the chief- 

ship of Teri, but was taken prisoner in battle at Lachi and put to death, 
Shahbaz Khfin built the fort of Sliahbazgarli, northwest of Narri, now in 
ruins. He, by his conduct with regard tO Nawaz Khdn, incurred tlie displea- 
sure of the king Timur Shah and was in consequence seized and imprisoned 
at Kabul. On Ids release he appointed one of his sons, Mansur Khan, to act 


Mansur Khdn acta for 
him aud then Nasir Khdu. 


for him as chief, but finding him incompetent he 
removed him in favor of another son, Nasir Khdn, 
who managed the country for ten years. 
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12. On tho dcatli of Shahbaz Khdn, Abdul Kadir, another of his sons, 

. halt-brotlier to Nasir KhAn, rose in rebellion a/^^ainst 

1812 Kli^n, A. D, 1799- latter. They fongh^ together at Darmalik 

and Abdul Kadir was Another half-brother, 

Said Khan, who rebelled, was taken anti iniprisohed at Slnihbazgnrh. The 
Baraks with a lashkar set him free and lie /led to the Silgri countr}’’ where he 
died, Kasir Khdn betMiine a ]>ow"erful chief anti took a leading part in favor of 
the Baiigash Chief of Kohat, Khan Btihadar, against his rival Aziziilla Khiin. 
He also fought with tlie Awans and took Kalahagli. The ruins of liis fort, 
known as Kasir Kot, are still to bo seen in Isa Kind, two or three miles south 
of Cliappri, near the Cliichali jiase. 

Id. Kasir Kliaii is said to liave died in A. T>, 1812. The history 
Coiifiiflcd period oF 21 <^>1* the Teri chiefs for the 21- years aftt;r the death 

years following on Nasir of Kasir Khdn is terribly confused. I have men- 
Klian s death, A. D. 1812- tioned tliat Nasir’s elder brother Mansur had 

acted as chief for a short time during liis father’s 
life. There was another brother named Hasan. As soon as Nasir Khan died 
tlio sons of these tliree brothers commenced figlitiug for tlie Teri chiidsliij) 
and tlie Akora cliii'fs took advantage of their internal dis}>ntes to interfi^ro 
sometimes in favour of one claimant, sometimes of another, and to some 
extent succeeded in re-establishing their title to the over-lordship of the 
couuiry, 

14. The chiefs that we have now to deal witli are : — 

(1.) Armla and fdtushal, sons of Nasir Khan, ilie last chief, the legiti- 
ijiate claiiiiauts. 

(2.) Nadrr AH and BUand, sons of Mansur Khan. These were interlopers* 

(d.) Ramil ^ son of Hasan Khan. 

(1.) Firoz Khiin the Akora chief and his sons Ahhag Khdn and 
KhaiLViR Khdn. 

Arsala Kli/ni first succeeded liis father Nasir Kli.in. Nadir Ali Khdn 
incited by tlie Alvora Chief Firoz Klidn at once relielled agnin.st his cousin. 
He drove Arsala Ivh.'iu out of /lie c^uin/ry aiMl the latter ha<l to tjike refuge 
at Haugu. Firoz Kh?ui was tlien in Cli.-ich with Wazir Fatteli Mohamad 
Barakzai, Arsala went to him in the hopes of gaining liini over to liis 
side, hut was unsuccessful. Soon aft(‘rwards Firoz Kluin accompanied the Wazir 
into (^aslimen*. On tliis 0|)pf>rtueity the people of Teri rehrdled in favor of 
Arsala, / lie son of their old chief, and drove out the interlojiing Nadir Ali. 
Sliarafat Klian managed the Government till Arsala could be recalle<i and 
Nadir Ali retired to Baliadnr Kliel. .\r.sala, liowevcu*, gmt on badly witli 
tlie people, and Firoz Klidn, the Akora Chief, who liad returned from Cashmere, 
seeing their discontent, marche^l against Teri and took it. Arsala iled to 
KAtgurh of Ilangu and the interloping Nadir Ali was reinstated. Arsala 
wandered about to Land Kamar and clsewben*. He tried to get adheients 
and eventually went to Jeliangira to Firoz KbAn, but all in vain. 

15. In tliis year tlie VV^azir Fatteli Khan ^vas iin prisoned and put to 
death at Herat. Tliis was the sigmvl for the break up of the Durdni monarchy. 
The Sjilit lietween tlie Sadiluzais and the Barakzais liecame irreijoncileable. 8hah- 
zada Mohamad Sultan, brother of tlie King Mahmud Shah, was at this time Gover- 
nor of Kohat. Nadir Ali Khan made terms witli him. Tliis was a fatal mistake and 


Break up of the Duraiii 
monarchy. N.a<lir Ali sides 
with tlie King’s brother. 


cut him olT from his old jiairon Feroz KJuVn of Akora, 
wdio belonged to the Barakzai party. With the 
help of Feroz Khan, V^ar Mohamad Khan and 
the IVsIiawar Sirdars ma relied unexpectedly to 


— Sharafat Khan was another son of the cliief Sa lulla Kinin. 

a 15 
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Koliat by a aide road through Bori. The Shahzada, who lv«d been waiting 
to oppose thoin in the pass at Sanda Bnsta, on hearing tlio news, fled 
quickly to Kabul. Nadfr the fall of the Shahzada, fled to Nariab 

and Feroz Klidn put in old enemy Arsala as chief of Teri, Arsala had 

AwalaKh&nrc-ai>t)oint- *«*’*^'* nothing by expcriem*. He again oppressed 
ed chief. the people. Channtra rebelled and the Baraks seized the 

fort of JandrAi. Nadir Ali the interloper seized the 
opportunity. He was joined by the insurgent Khattaks of Kliwarram and SenL 
He obtained possession of the srdt mines witli their income and posted himself 
at Zar Tangi lK>t>Yeen Malgin and Shakardarra. Soon after he succeeded in rob- 
bing a rich kajila and thus obtained much wealth, vvliich enabled him to enter- 
tain a large numlier both of horsennm and footmen. He was now sufliciently 
strong to march against Arsala Khan, whom he defeated near Gurgurri 
4 1 Darra. Arsala was himself killed in tliis battle by 

A a gun sliot and Nadir Ali bad the satisfaction of 

slashing up his dead body with a sabre. Nail) 

Mohamad Said Khan of Gumbat fought in this battle on the side of Arsala. 

h 1 TTi TfT Nadir Ali Khan after tin’s establislied himself 

1818^1824. while Khushal Klidn, Arsala’s brother, retired 

with his family to Ilangu, 

The latter then went to Feroz Khan of Akora wlio had already sent assis- 
tance to Arsala, though too late. Feroz Khan and Klnislial advanced from 
Gumbat and met Nadir Ali at Sweet Waters near Showakki. Nfidir Ali 
was defeated and fled to Nariab and Kliusbal Kbdn becanio chief of Tori, 
Feroz Khdn, the chief-maker gave his daugliter, the lady P'arkhunda, 

as wife to Khushal and liimself married KliiishaFs lialf-sistor. Khushal 
was an intelligent man and kept the people contented. Meanwhile F'eroz 
Khan died and was sueecoded at Akora by bis son Abbas Khan. Abbaa 

wished to gain possession of tlie Teri country. With this view he invited 
his brother-in-law Khushal to Akora. One day he took Klinshnl out into 
the jungles for a picnic after whicli he slew him. Having thus cleared 

the way Abbas marched on Tori, but ^Ghulam Mobaniad, 
Kbusbal Kban’s nnib defended himself in the fort 
and meanwhile recalled the interloper Nadir Ali, who 
was then at Darsamand. The Nadir Ali and Arsala factions were then for 
time reconciled and as Abbas Kbdn’a own troops were discontented at the 
murder of Klmshal, who had been a very popular 
man, Abbas had to retire disappointed to Akora and 
Nadir Ali for the fourth time became chief of Teri. 

17. Like Arsala, Nadir Ali had gitined lijttlejby his cheqtiered experiences. 
He wanted tact, lie was always saying objeotSonable things in Darbar. He 
Nftdir AH’s Hn wauttxl to marry KhusliaVs widow, the lady Parkhunda, 

TOent of Teri. daugliter of the Akora chief f'eroz. The recon- 

ciliation between tlie factions of Nadir Ali and Arsala 
was only skin deep. The death of the latter at Nadir Ali’s hand still rankled 
in the remembrance of Arsala's adherents. Accordingly the naib of Gumbat, 
Mohamad Said, instigated by the mother ^of Arsala and Khushal (the widow 
of old Nasir Khan), slew Nadir Ali one moming while he was praying in the 
He is murdered, A, D. mosque. Nadir All’s followers were at the same time 
1S27. expelled from Teri. 

18. Shahbaz KhAn, tlie young son of Arsala Khan, was now placed on 
the gfaddi by the old lady his grandmother, and as he was a minor, Qhulam 

* Ohulam Mohamad was son of Sbarafat, son of the chief Sadulla Khdn. 


Murder of Khushal 
Khan HI, A. D. 1824. 


Nftdir ’Ali Khan, A, 
O. 1824-1827. 
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Biland Khan 
chief, A. D. 1827. 


becomes 


Mohamad, son of Sharafat, was put in to act for him with the permission of 
Sirdar Yar Mohamad Khan. Rasul Khan, son of Hasan Khan (see paragraph 14) 
hated Glmlam Mohamad Khau and in opposition to these arrangements sent 
for Biland, brother to Nadir Ali the interloper. With the assistance of Sirdar Pir 
Mohamad Khan the new party got possession of Ten, on whi(‘h Bilaud Khan 
and Basul Khan quarrelled, each aspiring to the iirst place in the new 
Government. Rasul being the weaker of the two had to retire to Gumbat. 

ID. Biland was a cross-tempered man. lie put many of the people to 
deatli witliout just cause. The Khattaks b ecoming 
discontented drove him out of Tori ; and Abbas Khan 
of Akora with the aid of Ranjit Singh got posses- 
sion of Tori, and made his own brother Khwas Governor. vVbbas Khun 
made Ghulam Mohamad, son of Sharafat, Deputy Governor under 
Khwas. Further to prevent Ins raising distiirbancf'S lie imprisoned 
the pretender Rasul Khan ; tlie latter was however afterwards released and lived 
at Teri till Abbas Khan’s murder. Biland Khan took refuge with the 
Baraks who were only partially under the control of the Teri chief. The lady 
Farkliunda also fled to CliaiinLra taking with her tlie present cliief Sir Khwaja 
Mohamed Khan then a young child, wliom slie had adopted. For two years 
Khwas ruled at Teri, after which the Klnittaks rebelled 
Govern- Abbas Khan of Akora then 

noro en, came to his assistance and after defeating the men of 

Teri and tlieir allies the Baraks, reinstated Kliwas in the Government. After- 
wards Abbas Khan was vexed with his brother Khwas and turned him out 
putting in his Muiihar Baliraiu, as Governor of Ti'ri. 
About A. i). 1828 Sirdar Pir Moliamed enticed Abbas 
Khan to Ih^shawar on a visit and poisoned liim. 

20. On tlie death of Abbas Khan, Rasul Khdu, who was tlien living 
Btrupgle between Ra- dismissed Bahrain Kluin and seized on the 

sul Kban and biJand Government. Khwas Kluin, howx'ver, having obtained 
Kbaii. assistance of Ranjit Singli ousted Rasul Kluiu 

and put in Habib Khonzada (uncle to Biland Kluin of Kliuslialgurh) as 
deputy and went off himself to Akora where lie succeeded his brother Abbas 
Khan, Fateh ITlla Khan, wdio succeeded Habib Klian as deputy, managed 
to seize and imprison Rasul Klian. On this there was a relioriion ; the 
Khattaks released Rasul Khan and made him chief, while tlie adherents of 
Khwas Klian had to iiy.* 

Sirdar Sultan Mohamed Khan next interfered, and having turned out Rasul 
KhAn, he re-instated the cross-tempered Biland Kh An, brother of the interloper 
Nadir AH. 

Biland Khan agreed to a year to the Sirdar, this being the 

Revenue paid for the revenue assessed on Teri. Rasul Khan, liow- 

first time to the Pesha- ever, went to Maharaja Sher Singh and having obtained 
war Sirdars. assistance from the Sikh forces at Baniiu, he attacked 

Teri and ousted Biland KhAn, He further agreed to pay a yearly tribute to 
ronfiniipd thc Maliaroja of Rs 6,000 and six horses, At this 

between Rasul KhAn, time Sirdar Pir Mohamad KhAn was ruler of Kohat. 
Biland KhAn and Sai- For two years he is said not to have interfered with 
dan Shah. I^]i 0 Teri country. He then marclied against Teri and 

assessed it at Rs. 12,000 besides the receipts of tlie Jatta and Malgin mines. 

* KhirAa KhAn was soon afterwards murdered by his cousin Afrd Khan, the 
preaeut jaglrdar of the Khwarra, 


Murder of Abbas Klian 
at Peshawar. 
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Mir Saijan Shall Baniiri Saiad of Kohat took Ttke contract of the Sen? 
and lihwarram tappas at Es. 6,000, while Rastil Kh4n -engaged for the Teri 
and Barak tappas, at ati equal amount. Owing to a rW^l bid from Biland 
KhAu the revcmie taken from Saidan Shah and Rasul KlVdn was afterwords 
raised to Es. 8,000 each. This lasted for four years till the conquest of 
Peshawar by the Sikhs. 

For a short interval after this Biland Khan and Saidan Shah on one side 
and Rasul Khan on the other fought together wdtii 
Turying success and eventually a Sikh thanah was 
located at 'I’eri. 


Sikh thnnah located 
at Tori, A. D. 


21. Slialibaz, the son of the Chief Arsala (para.graph 20), and Saidan Shah 
Massacre of the first engaged to })ay Es. 22,000 to the Sikh Govcni- 


Siklis. 


Kohat and Tori gran- 
ted in jagir lo Sirdar 
Sultan Muhamad. Kasnl 
Klitin till ally ol) tains 
the eliicfship, A. U. 
U'37. 

Bcath of Uasul Khan, 

A. D. lb It. 


ment, but soon after this both fled. Easul Khan excited 
disturbances and the Sikh garrison, retiring from Teri, 
were massacred on the road near Jatta. In 1830 Sirdar Sultan Moliamad Khan 
be(*fmie jagirdar of Kohat and Tori, The revenues were 
leas(Ml sometimes to Easul Khan, sometimes to Biland 
Khan and Saidan Shall, Ixdween wliom a constant fight 
wt'nt on as before. At last Easul Kban offered Sirdar 
Saltan Moliamad Rs. 40,000, 10 horses ami 20 camels 
for the contract of Teri. The offer was accojded and 
liis rule extended to liis deatli, wbicb oecurred alxnit 
seven years afterwards. Sirdar Sultan Moliamad gave 
his daughter in marriage to Uasurs son Fatteh Jang 
and t]ii.s explains liis long tenure of office. 

22. Rasul Kluin is said to have died of the plague. He w'as a short fat 
man, fond of offi(;e work and of considerable administrative ability. 

Ills widoH', tile lady Farkhumla, whom lie had married some years before, 
after tlie (b’atli Of iier former luisband, Kliushal Klian 11!, had arranged that 
<5 1 .1 1 r TT , • Kliwaja Mohamad Khan, wlio was the postliunir)Us son 

Mohmuml K^ of Kliushal Khan, should succcchI Easul Klianf as 

(‘bief. Easul Khan died leaving a son by this lady, 
as well ns elder sons by other wives. In spite of this, the w'idow placed her 
adopted son Ivhwaja Moliamad Khan on the gaddi. The latter was very 
useful to Lieutenant Taylor on his march with a Sikh force from 
Pesh aw'ar to Baiinu in the beginning of 1848. After Lieutenant Taylor 
had reafdicd Banuu the Sirdar sent for Kliwaja Mohamad Kbiin to Pesliawar 
and COM tilled liim, giving Teri to his own son Mohamad Sa rwar Klian. He 
was released on CV)lonel G. LawTcnce's interposition and w'as given a small 
jagir at Chamliai near Kohat for liia support. Subsequently the lady Farkhunda 
quarrelled witli Sarw^ar Khan, raised the Khattaks and ejected him ; and Kliwaja 
Mohamad Klian escaped to Teri where he became ruler. When Mohamad 
Azam Khan Barakzai retired from Bannu, Khwaja Mohamad Khan had to 
leave Teri, whicli w'us occupied for a few days by the Durani troops. He 
returned on their departure and when Lieutenant Taylor came back to Kohat 
Who is confiriuorl as he was confirmed in the chiefship and Government of 
chief at annexation, Teri, which he has ever since held with conspicuous 
A. B. IS49. loyalty to our Government. 

• Jiis sons wore Mobiirak Shah and Rad Shah see (paragraph .) 

I Khwaja Mohamad Khdn was born in 1824, six months after the death of Khushal 
Khan. Lieutenant Pollock did not believe the story of his being the son of Khushal 
Khan. 
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HrSTOllY OF THE SAQKl KHATTAKS. 

1. In paragraph 06 1 have exj)lainetl liow tlie Si'igri section of the great 
. . c fi Q/ • Khattak clan left Malik Ako and moved down to 

rigin o iQ Shakardarra. They af>pear first to have conquered 

Shakardarra and Nandraka. After tliree or four generation.s they moved into 
the Pindi district and took Mokhad with the surrounding country as far as 
Rata Kirri, Kani and Chab. From Shakardarra the Sagris worked their way 
south till the Awans were driven down to Kalabagh. The Rhangi Khels, 

a section of the Sagris, at the same tiii>e took 
The Bhan^d Khcls are a possession of the rugged country to which they 

section o t le bagns. liave given their name and wliich is now included 

in the Bannu district. TlK?re is a mythical story that Bhangi was one of 

Sagar’s six sons and was expelled from Shakardarra because he was a thief, 
the basis of fact probably being tliat tlie Bhangi Khels quarndicd with tlio 
other Sugris and separated ofT in consc<iueuco. The separation seems to 
have been complete and later on was aggravated by boundary disputes. 
The Bhangi Khels are now considered quite a separate clan !rom the SAgris, 
tliougli the latter state iliat the Bhangi Kinds wore und<*r the chiefs of 
Mokhad up till the time of the Sikli invasion. The Badda Khtin Kinds of 

Dartap{)i and the Toza Kinds of Malgin are also 
Other sections of Sagri origin, though now included with the T(*ri 

Kliattaks, and the Sagri s illages of Nikka Briigdai 
and Zartangi were seized by the Teri Chief Kasar Klniti as late as the begin- 
ning of the present century. The houndary hetw('eri the Sagri and Teri Kliattaks 
which affects the rights of tlieir respective jagirdars, has not yet been finally 
. settled. Tlio Shakardarra lands were measured at 
K^ttaks^^^ Settlement up to a line intermediate liotwcen the 

claims put forward by citlier side. This makOvS a 
fair boundary and agrees generally with existing possession. The parties 
have tacitly consented to it and the c«)untry through which it passes is for the 
most part a mass of rugged hills and ravines, and I liave heard of no di.sputes 
between the Sagri and Teri Khattak zemindars either as to cultivating, ]/'isses- 
Bion, or grazing rights. The Teri Nawab, however, and the Khan of Mokhad, 
who are brothers-in-law, hate one another cordially, and neither will willingly 
give up any portion of his original claim. 

2, The cliiefship of the Sagris was in the family of Shadi Kh4n till 
the last of them, Khan Zemnn, was expelled from 
Mokhad by Abbas Khan in the time of Ahmed 
Shah. Shndi Khan’s descendants have now dis- 
appeared, or sunk into obscurity as common 
district. Abbas Klian and Ids descendants hehl 
the chiefsliip for two or three generations. Tlie 
last of them Ghazan Kluiii was ousted sixty or seventy 
by Ghulam Mustafa Khan, who succeeded to the position. He 
was still alive at annexation and his son Gbiilam 
Mohamed Khan is the present jagirdar. The 
rights of the present family are, therefore, of 


Cliiefship of the Sagris. 

Shadi Khdn’s family, 
cultivators in tlie Pindi 
Abbas Khdn's family, 
years ago 

Ghulam Mustafa Khan, 
father of the present chief. 
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comparatively recent origin. Abbas Khan ruled as Khan at Mokhad, his 


Origin of tho Khan 
Khela ami the Alalkal 
Khels. 


brother Najam ohiemtiiig as his deputy at Shtikur- 
darra vvitli the title of IMalik. The descendants 
of the first are known accordiugly as Khan Khels, 
tliose of the second as Malkal Kliels. Rahmat 


Klian, tho son of the last cliief Gliazan Kluiii, is now in very rethiced cir- 
cunisiaiices. hut the Kln'in Kliels and Malkal Kliels form the most influential 
class among the Sagris of Sliakardarra. The family of tho present chit?f are 


, known as the liaidar Khels, from a common 

The ITaular Ivhels. . ir-i i w i , ‘ 

ancestor ilaular who dates lau'k six or seven genera- 
tions. Tliis family is not in any way connected with those of Shadi Khdn 
and Abbas Klian. 


8. In tlie time of the Durani kings tlie Sagri Khun f)aid no revenue 

T> -IT* htwond an annual tribute of eighty fat tailed 

Ilevouue paid during , ti i i i i. i? • ? v 

Duraui and Sikli rule. .^Iieep. J le had, however, to tiirmsli hO sowars tor 

the Kiug\s service when required. Later on, the 
Sikhs put a cash Settlement on the Pindi lands, leaving a fourth of the revenue 
as an allowance to the chief Tlie Shakardarra lands wiTe left uiiassossed. Tlieso 


AiTangemcnts made at 
annexation. 


arraiigemeuts were continued at annexation. In 
old days ihe chiefship of tlie Sagris was constantly 


changing hands, aiid the Kluin could only retain 
Ins position with the support of the clan To insure this lie had to trear 
all tho liendrneii and ])etty maliks, more especially the Khdn Khels, Malkal 
Khels and liaidar Kliels, \Yltli groat lilierality. Large numbers of ilnmi bold 
their lands iree of revenue and tliese mati grants were eontiniK'd to them at an- 


nexation, and for the most part liave b(‘en retaim‘(l hy them up to the })resent 
day. d’he presimt Khan, Ghulam Mohamed, has always l>een aiming at their 
resumption and tlie feeling between him and the mallks is in consequonee 
niiything but amicable. lie bas all along taken revenue in cash, formerly 
by a rate on plouglns, wbicli has now bemi changed to jin ordinary assessment, 
based on tlie cultivat<*d area. Me exercises juilicial powers on fdie J*indi side, 
but not in the Koliat district, lie is a tall, powerful man with a red face, 
great blue eyes and a line white beard. lie lias ratlier an angry temper, 
which between the Shakardarra mnliks and Ids own undutiful younger sons 
finds plenty of employnunit. Details of liis jagir will be found in paragraph 23b. 
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GAll AND SAMIL TKIBE53 AND VILLAGES. 

Tlie followin'? villaops aiul tMcts .are respectively Satnil and Gar ; 


Baizai 

iSaiailzai..- 


Ilansii ... 


Miraiizai abuvtj Han- 
KU ••• 


Khattak ... 


Sauiil. 


Mahomed zai 
Kaghazai 
U«htarzai 
Landai Kachai 


Gar. 


Baizai (No strong Gar 

feeling). 

Sherkot. 

Alizai. 

Khadizai. 

Kaehai ex<‘0|)l Landai. 
Marai. 

Nasrat Kliel, 

8lialui Kliel (partly Gar partly Samil.) 

j 

Lodi Khel. 

Bazar. 

Kaisan. 

Ibrahitnzai. 


llangu .. 


Baliamiii 

Mohamed Khoja 

/jaimiisht and 

Orakzai villages 

Khattaks are all 
Samil. 


All the old Bangnsh vih 
lages exe( pt Mahomed 
Klioja and Baliamiu. 



( ) 


The following statement shows the division of the border tribes into 
Gar and Samil. 1 have added a column for religion and another showing 
the estimated number of fighting men to give some idea of the relative 
strength of the two parties: — 


Main tribe. 

Sub .tribe. 

Religion. 

FoHtioa. 

Nnmber of 
fighting men 

Adamkbels 


Sunt 

Gar 

4,600 

( 

BAsntis 

Suni 

Samil 

600 

Pattlataaia ... ••• j 

(itmnnlcbeU 

Do. 

Do, 

6(K> 

Ferozkliels 

Do. 

Do. 

800 

Aliiaia ... } 

Sturikhels ... 

Suni 

Samil 

400 

Andkbels and Taztkhels ... 

Shiah 

Gar 

800 

C 

Sipaiflhs 

Shiah 

Oar 

300 

Mahomedkbela ... j 

Bar Mahomed EheU 
Manikhels 



1000 ♦ 
BOO 

( 

Abdul Aziz Khels 



400 

r 

Rabiakhels ... 

Suni 

Samil 

600 


Mamaz»is of Duradttf ... 

Do. 

do 

300 


Saddiikhela •*. 



SO 

Samil tribes under the^ 

Isakhela 



DM) 

KUanofHangu 

Khadizais ... 

... ... 


250 

Mallnkheis ... 



1,(HX) 


Mishtia 



3.^>00 


8h<'kbana 



3.000 

( 

Aliflherzaia 

Suni 

Samil 

2.700 

Other Samil Iribea ... < 

Zairoushts 



1,750 

( 

Half Maauzaia 



1>6U0 

r 

Akhela 

Suni 

Gar 

750 

Western Gar tribes ... < 

Aiikhels ... ... 

Marauzaia 

Mostly Suni 
Suui 


2,3i>0 

2.800 

Half Maauzaif 



1,600 




Total^ ^ 

31~23o"* 

f . 


Of the other Afridi tribes towards the Khyber, the Aka Kliels, Sipnhs 
Malik din Khels and Zakha Khels are Samil, while the Kambar Khels and 
Kuki Khels are Oan 


a Origiaallj SamiK 



APPENDIX VI. 


GliNKUAL ABSl'UACT OF AREA, RESOURCES, &c- 


Tills Statement has been taken from Major Hastings’ 
Assessment Ileport without alteration. 

The corrected statistics of area will be found in 
Appendix XI. 


Tahtil Koha*^. Tahsil Hangn. 
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APPEN 

General abstract of area^ resources, jama and rates in the several Assessment Circles 

Hastings^ Assess 


3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 


Number of Mahnio. 


Section I.— Area 


Minhai or not assessed. 


Name of Assess- 
ment Circle. 


^ I w M hs H H ^ r;3 H 

f 1 Chino Bdla ... 18 ... 2 20 68,141 42,268 689 42,857 3,075 2,338 1,238 

■j 2 Koh-i-Doma.i ... 9 9 1,07,708 85,669 675 86,344 4,141 2,606 1,602 

I 

L 

Total ... 27 ... 2 29 1,65,849 1,27,937 1,264 1,29,201 7,216 4,914 2,840 

f 3 Cliiiia PiMou ... 16 16 36,299 21,521 351 21,875 7,450 588 612 


fl ••• 15 2 3 20 30,156 9.980 267 10,247 6,386 1,205 1,415 

4 Toi ...^ 

I 

LH ... 31 1 ... 32 1,44,365 73,085 2,823 75,008 22,550 6,400 ,5,554 

3 Nilab 8 8 26,027 13,518 1,610 15,128 5,911 273 493 

6 Shakardami 1 2 3 1,11,447 96,424 6,243 1,00,667 6,730 39 103 


t 7 Kohl 


.. 1 9 4 14 91,113 72,727 1,479 74,206 8,720 641 475 


Total ... 63 13 I 17 93 4,39,407, 2,86,255 11,776 2,98,031 66,747 9,236 8,682 


Grand T*al ... 90 13 19 123 6,05,256: 4,14,192 13,040 4,27,232 63,963 14,180 11,622 


Mafi or revenue 
free. 

«0 

n 

C8 

IS 

■4^ 

o 

3 689 

42,857 

) 675 

86,344 

1,264 

1,29,201 

351 

21,875 

267 

10,247 

2,823 

75,008 : 

1,610 

15,128 

6,243 

1,00,667 

1,479 

74,206 

11,776 

2,98,031 f 

13,040 

4,27,232 < 


c • I «= 
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DIX VI. 

of tliat portion of the Kohut District under Regxdav Settlement taken from Major 
ment Report. 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 j 20 

21 

22 

23 


OB arranged for ABsessment in acM-es. 


guxiiri or asseBsod. 


l>y wells. 

irrigated frou 
toi. 

Irrigate:! fruiii 
springs. 



Untani. 


3 

li 

a a 

'i 

Single crop 

Double 

crop. 

'o 

u 

,2 

'Sd 

Double 

crop. 

a. 

o 

o 

be 

G 

X) £. 

‘«S 

m 

el 

G 

i 

1 

a 

'a 

a 

'S 

Qt 

a 

CO 

a 

bi) 

bjD 

s 

o . 

Tl 

■z, 

•M 

o 

H 

‘Z 

*= a 

O X 

^ a 

H 3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1,078 

898 

930 

760 

52 

1,148 

3,314 

352 

98 

8,633 

9,871 

15,284 

6 

l;04 

65 

108 

6o 

224 

937 

1,410 

8,763 

672 

696 

13,015 

14,617 

21,864 

7 

206 

1,133 

1,006 

98<' 

984 

989 

2.558 

12,067 

924 

794 

21,648 

24,488 

36,618 

... 


527 

416 

653 

1,406 

... 

1,340 

934 

120 

318 

5,7W 

6,386 

14,424 

... 

2 

1,904 

259 

6,175 

916 


972 

1,040 

267 

368 

10,903 

12,318 

19,900 

6 

14 

IU411 

1,306 

241 

170 

1 

19 

.3,603 

7,289 

2,610 

7,128 

33,863 

89,417 

68,4S7 

1 

89 



... 


245 


404 

2,090 

1,387 

4,222 

4,715 

10,899 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

785 

1,230 

2,893 

4,908 

6,011 

16,780 


0 

8 

26 

8 

45 

2J4 

652 

97 

1,818 

4,167 

7,071 

7,546 

16,907 


111 

13,850 

2,097 

6,077 

2,043 

508 

6,567 

10,649 

8,141 

16,261 

66,711 

75,393 

1,41,876 

U 

81? 

14,983 

3,103 

7,057 

3,627 

1,497 

9,125 

22,61< 

9,065 

o 

Ct 

CT 

88,359 


1,78,024 
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APPEN 


Oeneml abstract of area, resonrces^ jama and rates in the several Assessment Circles 

Hastings'^ Assess 



i 

23 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

33 

I 33 1 

84 

Number. 

Name of AisrsB’ 
tiieiil Circle. 

Section 11.— Reiouroei and 

Ar(*ii in ucred. hikI percentage 
of total cultivated area as 
given in column 23. 

Percentage of produ«*e 

1 arranged in elnsf^es (tee 
t Form IV.) 

Ploughs 

j 

Single crop. 

d. 

1 

« 

d 

0 

Q 

3 

■A 

d "5 

.--H 

1 

/S - 
w 

Abandoned. 

Kabi. j 

Kharif. 

1 

a 

0 

Ji 

tD 

ss 

0 

Other kine. 

Class I. 

t-4 

?-4 

OD 

s 

6 

l-H 

• 

« 

0 

«D 

3 

0 

r 1 

Chius Bals 

2,0r9 

1,660 

4,964 

1,238 

37 


23 

40 

2,455 

6,174 

S ! 



20 

17 

60 

13 







c 1 

1 














2 

Koh-i*Damin ... 

111 

636 

12 368 

1,602 

34 

• •• 

34 

33 

3,927 

10,302 




1 

4 

81 

11 








w 








j 






Total 

2,120 

2,196 

17,332 

2,84t> 

35 


29 ; 

36 

6,382 

16,476 




0 

9 

71 

11 







r 3 

China Pajnn ... 

l.iso 

1,852 

2,712 

642 

31 


40 

29 

2,168 

7,944 




19 

29 

42 

10 









ri ... 

7,079 

1,177 

2,647 

1,415 

55 


26 

19 

1,832 

10,684 



1 

67 

10 

22 

11 





1 



4 

Toi ... i 













III ... 

11,658 

1,656 

30,649 

6,5r>4 

44 


43 

13 

6,690 

84,451 

*0 


1 

30 

4 

62 

14 



i 





r 

\ 

[ 






[ 

1 





4 

5 

Nildb 

1 

89 

4,132 

493 

1 79 

2 

7 

12 

1,097 

4,503 

bi 




2 

88 

10 








6 

Stiakardarrs ... 



4,908 

103 

1 55 


i 

55 

10 

1,178 

11,697 






98 

2 


1 






7 

Kohi 

16 

77 

6,978 

475 

65 

2 

22 

11 

2,046 

12,056 





1 

93 

6 



1 






Total 

19 , 9341 

4,751 

42,026 

8.682 

50 

... 

35 

15 

14,011 

81,335 




26 


66 

1: 

1 

i 

j 

1 






Oran|.ToUl ... 

22,064 

6,947 

59,358 

11,522 

46 

... 

34 

20 

20,393 

97.811 




22 

7 

69 

1 

12 

1 

1 
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DIX VI. — {Coniinned,) 

of that portion of the Kohat Distinct under Regular Settlement taken from Major 
merit Report 

85 I 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 | 43 | 44 | 45 46 | 47 | 48 | 49 


capabilities considered in diffi>rt>nt aspects. 


and cattle. 

Population. 

Wells. 


Wafer capneity. 

Capneity for 
expansion. 

Ploughs. 

i 

JL 

ja . 

In use. 

*3 

£ 

o 

a 

O 

*? ? 

Wiiter from wells. 

PK 

o 

8 8 

td 

‘■*3 

A 

’m 

£ 

c9i 

3 

'3 

e« 

◄ 

II 

O 

© 

< ► 

3 

* o 

ib ... 

a., c 

O 

tei 

c 

© ■*" 

c 

© 

► 

© • © 

o 

© « - 
*t "a .5 > 

o § 

© '2 • 

s§! 

£ © « 

<0.2 

>o. of yoke 
of oxen re- 
quired per 
well. 

V £ © 

= ..s 
’ “JS 

cS « 

£i:'c * 
<1 (r .i ^ 

a S,o| 

•\IU 

K 

M. 

997 

79 

1,009 

4.799 

1,797 

460 

1 

1 

... 

... 

12 

33 

1 

A. k p 
12 0 

47.681 

17 

1 

K^. 

M. 

1,076 

1,532 

18 

1,520 

6,727 

1,008 

366 

71 

35 

24 


18 

43 

1 

2 0 0 

83,416 

12 

1 


1,550 















K. 

M. 

2,529 

97 

2,529 

11,626 

2,805 

404 

72 

36 

24 





H 




2,626 












B 

^_||||||_|||||| 


K. 

M. 

903 

6 

493 

6,153 

1,203 

672 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 


89,559 

16 

1 

K. 

M. 

909 

852 

31 

935 

4,893 

7,228 

697 


1 

... 

© 

27 

100 

1 

2 0 0 

17,671 

se 

1 

K. 

H. 

883 

2,479 

44 

2,905 

12,471 

3,040 

281 


5 


_c 

1 !>. 

CO 

1 r-4 

43 

203 

1 

4 0 0 

1,02,126 

23 

1 

K. 

M. 

2.528 

4)8 

98 

j 

362 

8,055 

321 

415 

64 


12 

... 

24 

1 182 

1 , 

1 1 0 

19,702 

16 

1 

K. 

M. 

5)1 

410 

173 

421 

3,457 

691 

359 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 


1,01,198 

4 

1 

JC. 

M. 

58 3 
66 6 

607 

8,083 

652 


4 

1 


... 

20 

90 

1 

1 1 24 

83,088 

8 

1 


692 















K. 

M. 

5 723 

378 

6,723 

32,112 



68 

7 

12 

... 

... 




8,52,238 

U 



6,101 















K. 

H. 

8,252 

475 

8,252 

43,638 

16,810 

400 

UO 

43 

36 

... 

... 

... 

... 

feSSSf* 

4,92,33.5 

1 



8,727 










1 






K -K 

M Msi 








Tttlisil Kol'at. Tabsi] Hani 
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APPEN 

General abstract of area, resources, jama and rates in the several Assessment Circles 

IJastwps^ Assess 


JO 

s 


Name of Afisess- 
uient Circle, 


50 ' 5! 52 53 64 | 65 


Sbction 

Ust 


ill. — Siiinimirjr and 
Settlenicut juira 
compared. 


a 

V 

a 

:fi a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

5 

QQ 


a <u 

lb 

® £ 
5 H 


Rates on culti- 
vation. 


"Z 4U 

3 s 

CO -a 


**.. CO 

O 


- 3S - 

X § 5 

-4 3 


o a 


6(5 


67 


Skotion IV.—Propoeed 


Kates adopted 


[rnj;at**ti from jlrrigal tut from 


spnn'js. 


a 

m 


a" 


toi. 


Irrigated by 
wells. 


jO CU 

a 2 
n “ 


f J 


g, 


Cilina B^Iu 


Koh-i-Danian 


r 3 


Total 


China Pa van ... 


ri 


L7 


Toi ..A 


III 


Kolii 


Total 


Grand Total 


11,201 


6,038 


17,812 


11,617 


17,241 


10,967 


6,038 


17,005 


11,607 


19,8411 


R.;A.,l 
1 41 9| 


8! 2 


H.IA. P.jHs. As. Rs. As. Us As. Us. As. Us. As Us. As. 
14 4 3 4 6 8 2 10 6 4 2 8 5 0 


28,848 ! 20,038 


Nilab 


Shnkardiirra ... 


1,87 


1,301 


1,751 


62,726 


80,568 


1,875 


1,658 


1,813 


63,435! 


81,040 


10 


i3i 


13 




7, 1 


15 


14 


14 


2 1 ( 


4j 3 4 


1 / 2 10 


2 4 


1 12 


6 4 


6 8 


5 4 


4 8 


3 8 


2 2 


2 ](){ 


2 2; 


1 14 


1 4 


4 4! 


5 4 


4 4! 


3 12 


2 8 


2 2 


1 11 


3 0 


4 4 


4 4 


3 13 


6 0 


3 0 


Tli» rates are on cultivated area. It is impossible to give ibe proposed jama with anj rertaintjr 



( XXXl ) 


DIX VL--(Concliule(l) 


cf that portion of the Kohat District under Eegular Settlement taken from Major 
merit Report, 


6$ 

69 

60 

61 

62 

j 63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

jama, worked out from rates and estimateB, 

in assessment* 

Estimates adopted. 

c 

.Ji 

*s-§ 

m 

*3 

'ei 

rt 

CQ 

Abandoned. 

Per Plough. 

On produce, fth 
of gross produce. 

a J:* 

M <l» 

^ . 

■a. C rr 

5^ '-S £ 
3JS o.!£ 
t; ^ , « 

o ^ ^ 

^11 % 

ej 

t 2 

c 

On existing 
ploughs. 

On required 
piougiis. 

Opinion of 
Superintendent. 

— 

Of Extra Assis- 
tant Settlement 
Oi£cer» 

Ks. As. 
0 12 

Kh. As. 
0 5 

iis. As. 

Ks. As. 
17 0 

... 

16,158 

1-13*11 

17,093 

1-15-8 

16,919 

1-15-5 

17,153 
1-15 9 

12,970 

1-8-0 

16,430 

1-12-7 

0 12 

' 

0 6 


6 0 

1 

7.026 

0-8-8 

7.038 
0-8 8 

7,660 

0-9-5 

7,600 
0- 4 

6,996 

0-8-7 

7,100 

0-8-9 




{ 

... 

23,184 

1-1-2 

24,131 

1-1-10 

24,600 
1-2 2 

21,753 
12 4 

19,965 
0-14 9 

22,530 

1-0-7 


0 5 


18 0 

... 

16.027 

21-2-8 

3.5,831 

2-12-1 

16.254 

2-13-3 

8,874 

1-8-9 

12,765 

2-3-7 

14,426 

2-8-2 

«•< 

0 4 


28 0 

... 

24,611 

2-4-2 

24.210 
2-3 6 

1 23 856 

2-3-0 

i 26,180 
26-5 

17,510 

1-9-8 

20,200 

1-13-8 

0 8 

0 3 


14 0 

... 

31,644 
0-14-1 li 

31,794 

0-15-0 

34,706 

1-0-5 

40,670 

13-3 

23,726 

0-113 


0 12 

0 6 


6 0 

... 

1,920 

0-7-4 

1,036 

0-7-4 

2,065 

0-7-10 

1,810 

0-6-10 

1,075 

0-7-6 

1,058 

0-7-6 


0 6 


4 0 

... 

1,907 

1 0-63 

1 

1,840 

O-GO 

1,640 

0-6-4 

1,6.8 4 
0-5-G 

2,000 

0-6-6 

1,800 

0-5-10 

0 8 

0 3 


2 0 

... 

i 

! 1,491 

i 0 3-4 

1,619 
0 3-9 

1,332 

0-3-0 

1,214 

0-2-9 

1,769 

0-4-0 

1,750 

0-4-0 






77,636 

1-2-7 

77.263 
1-2 6 

79.8.53 
1-3 2 

80,432 

1-3-3 

69,745 

0-14-4 

66,240 

0-15- U 






1,00,82(» 

1-2-3 

1,01, .394 
1-2 4 

1,04,462 

1-2-11 

1,05,185 

1-3-1 

79.710 

0-14-5 

88,770 

1-0 1 


till the 3ettlcmeiit regardiug the future ovracreiii^t of Governmeid property lias beou luude. 
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APPENDIX 


Statement of 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 





Tenants Tpith 

Tenants not 





right.s of oecu- 

having rights of 





paitey. 

oceupauey. 

Name ofTahsil 

Name of Chakla. 

Dotftil of holdinpfR 
ami un‘a. 









Cash 

Krnts in 

Cosh 

Kents in 





rente. 

kind. 

rents. 

kind. 




r Holdings 

r>75 

117 

2C4 

070 


r 

China J3dla 

(.Area 

2,202 

1,084 

859 

2,473 




C Holdings 

2(18 


324 

79 

Huriffu ... -< 


Koh-i-Pamdn 

CArca 

2,290 


2,136 

375 



Total ITanfju tnhsil ... 

f Holdings 

813 

117 

688 

719 



(.Area 

1,498 

1,08 t 

3,295 

2,348 


r 

China Fajau 

C Holdings 

(.Area 

29 

23 

211 

625 



102 

49 

412 

872 




< Holdings 

10 

(> 

66 

1,223 



Toi I 

i^Aren. 

30 

6 

325 

0,003 




f Holdings 

6 

159 

136 

1,404 



Toi If 

CArea 

48 

1,191 

1,24 » 

[ 8,947 




C Holdings 

i! 

278 


1 12 

Kobat .. - 


Nildb 

(.Area 

17 1 

i 

1,519 


1 93 




f Holdings 

1 

1 1 


8 

122 



Slinkardarra 

(. Area 

1 

2.3 


118 

617 




C Holdings 

23 

76 

20 

260 



Kohi 

(.Area 

325 

098 

1 222 

1,379 




C Holdings 

70 

638 

1 441 

3,513 

1 


Total Kohat fcahail 








C Area 

645 

4.063 

2,S17 

17,871 




f Holdings 

913 

655 

1,(j29 

4,295 



Gmiul Total 

(.Area 

[ 

6,043 

1 

6,147 

6.612 

20,719 



( xsxv ) 


VII. 

Ti-mtnlis’ rioldiiijff. 


8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

Total of tenants paying in caali. 

Total of tenants paying in kind. 

Percentage of total cultivated area 
held by tenants. 

Mode of payment of rent found to exist. 

In cash. 

At revenue rates 
only. 

At revenue rates 
plus roalikdna. 

At a consolid.ated 
revenue (Cha- 
kota.) 

llato per cent, 
of unilikuna on 
revenue. 

Tliglicst. 

liowest. 









A 

839 

787 


327 

233 

270 

10/0 > 

3,001 

3,657 

64 

1,072 

1,004 

985 

... 


(392 

79 

... 

218 

120 

254 

22/8 

10/0) 

4,733 

375 

32 

1,663 

1295 

1,774 


... \ 

1,431 

866 

... 

645 

363 

5.33 

22/8 

10/0) 

7,793 

3,933 

45 

2,735 

2,299 

2,750 


... i 

240 

648 

... 

184 


66 

... 

... 7 

614 

921 

22 

475 

... 

39 


... 5 

76 

1,225 

... 

63 


13 

.... 

... 7 

356 

6,069 

85 

310 


36 


...5 

112 

1,603 

... 

139 


3 


... 7 

1,288 

10,138 

28 

1,258 

... 

30 


... i 

1 

,290 

... 



1 


• \ 

17 

1,612 

29 

... 


17 


... i 

9 

123 


1 


8 

... 

... . 

m 

617 

9 

4 


1.37 


.. i 

43 

336 


30 

... 

4 


... 1 

647 

2.377 

31 

496 


I 



611 

4,084 


426 


86 



2,863 

21934 

.33 

2.552 


310 


. i 

1,943 

4,950 

.. 

971 

r 3.>-< 

I 

618 

22/8 

U 

10,G-)5 1 

25 806 


0.2-7 

1 2.299 

.3, "60 
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APPENDIX 

Statement of 


1 

2 

a 

1« 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 




Mode of payment of rent 









In 

JJ'ntTie of 

TuLail 

Namo of Cbnkla. 

Detail of hold- 
ings and area. 








V. o 

J- X) 









3 




Shares of grain 






















^ ” 3 









3 

1 

•i 

i 

1 

i 

* 

f 

Cliiim (Hiiln) 

(Holdings 



2 

7 

129 

53 

3 \ 




1 


l^Arca 

1 

i,;n 

i 

77 

1,405 

253 


Koli- i«Dnindn 

('Holdings 


13 

4 

8 

25 

7 

1 


l^Area 

( 

18 

2 

81 

in 

53 

1 

TotalflATi"u 

f'EIoldings 

C 

698 

6 

15 

154 

59 

1 


... } 




l^Aroa 

( 

1,702 

0 

101 

1,516 

305 


China (rnjdn) 

f Holdings 

( 

300 

17 


134 


r 


4 ] 






i^Area 

( 

621 

39 


351 



Toi I 

fHoldiugs 

( 

088 

7 


228 











l^Area 

t 

4,817 

20 


1,165 



Tol 11 

^Holdings 

f 

930 

1 

21 


391 



7 1 






l^Arca 

X 

6,050 

89 


3,109 


Kohnt-( 

NilAb 

f Holdings 

«! 

1 

10 


218 




L.Area 

( 

1 

77 


1,105 



Simknrclarra j 

f Holdings 

U.} 

21 

82 


15 . 




i^Area 

\ 

145 

1 

328 


34 



Kol.i 

fHoldlngs 


25 



1 




t_Arca 

X 

’ 



7 



Total Kt^hat tahsil: 

fHoIdings 

... ( 

2,37i) 

137 


987 


1 







l^Area 

... 1 

11,198 

602 


6,134 



Grand Total 

f Holdings 

...r 

2,908 

143 

15 

1,141 

6y 



LArea 

...1 

12,060 

668 

161 

i 

7,680 

306 
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V II. — ( Continued ,) 


Tenants* IlohJings, 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

j 28 

29 

1 

found to exist. — (Coniintted.) 

Kind — ( 

'lantinved) 






tahdu by proprietor after deduction of Kamin’s foes. 




•1 

3 



1 X 

' X 

1 

1 »* 


A 

4 

[ 7 


1 ** 

1 

7 

4 






3 

43 

28 






i 1 

19 






1 

0 i 

“ j 

75 


..... 




1 

2 ; 

: 1 

20 

7 

4 





i 

i 1 

1 

o 

78 

43 

28 




1 

2 j 

1 








4 





<1 








28 






1 1 


lOR 



7 

7 



i 


1,203 



40 

41 



1 i 

55 



4 


9 



318 



38 


13 

' i 





4 








10 




1 

1 

177 




60 

n 

4 

t 

1 

77 

1,555 



427 

5 

13 

i 

3 15 

431 



07 

0 

0 


77 

3,080 



643 

46 

26 


345 

461 

7 

4 

07 

9 

6 

1 

' 1 

79 

3,158 

43 

28 

643 

46 

86 j 

1 

317 


30 


Rrmarks. 


The fiffurea in this 
StatfMrn’nt O'llor 
luatoriftlly from 
those given in 
the corresponding- 
statement flp» 
pended to Major 
Jlastitigs’ z\ss8e88- 
ineiit Heport, luiv» 
iiig been corrected 
after the record! 
had been faired. 



APPENDIX VIIl. 


CROP & PRODUCE STATEMENT. 


TMs Statement is taken without alteration from 
Major Hastings’ Assessment Report. 
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APPEN 


General Abstract of Area tinder Crops, showinj productive 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 





Nnmo of 

IS'aQiO of 

Present status. 


Tahsil 

ABsessmfiit Circle. 








A'EaETABLKS. 

Gaudbn. 




Abi, 

Bardni. 

Abi. 

Bardni 



Price current 

... 


... 

... 




M. 

AT. 

A!. 




r Yield per acre 

12 

6 

18 

... 


( China Pala 

1 

Area 

17 

1 

31 



Value of gross produce, Ks. 

2(.)-t 

0 

612 





xM 

AI. 

Af. 



I 

fYield per acre 

8 

4 

12 

... 

Hangu ... 

^ Koh-i-Dainan,.. 

-( Area 

.35 

1 

6 

... 

l^Vulue of gross produce, Ps. 

280 

4 

60 




TYicld per aero 

... 





^ Total 

^ Area 

52 

2 

30 




Value of gross produce, Its 

481 

10 

672 





M. 


AT. 




f Yield per acre 

12 

««» 

18 



f China Pnjdii ... 

Aren 

17 

... 

47 



^V'ulue of gross produce, Us. 

201 

»•» 

816 





M. 


AT. 




fYield per aero 

20 

... 

30 



Toi I 

^ Area 

116 


60 



1 

l^Value of gross produce K». 

2,300 


1,770 





M. 

AI. 

AT. 




fYield per acre 

16 

7 

22 



Toi II 

Area 

.30 

41 

28 




1^ Value of gross produce,!!?. 

540 

287 

616 





M, 






fYield per aero 

12 

... 

... 1 


£(>bat ... 

-! Nildb 

’{ Area 

2 


... 



1^ Value of gross produc 0 ,Hs. 

21 







fYield per acre 

... 

4 

... 



SLftkarflarra ... 


... 

4 





l^Vulue of gross produce. Us. 

... 

16 






M. 

Al 

"'at. 




fYield per aero 

8 

4 

12 



Kohi 


6 

10 

11 




1 l^Valuo of gross produce, Ua. 

48 

40 

132 







M. 



Total 

fYield per acre 

Area 

’176 

’"66 1 

"ilo 

‘‘4 


^ Value of gross produce, Us. 

3,116 

313 

3,364 

... 



r Area 

228 i 

67 

184 

4 


Guanh Total 

(Value of gross produce, Us. 

3,600 

1 

863 

4,036 

... 
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DIX VIIL 

capacity in the several Assessment Circles of Kohat District. 


10 


11 




11 


15 10 


37 


iiABT cuors. 


Isi' Class. 


WnKAT. 


Abi. 


Bara^ii. 


1 maund. 
35 soers. 


M. S. 
10 0 
2 356 
23.500 

M. 

9 

606 

5,454 


2.9G3 

29,014 

M. 

10 

1,805 

20,039 

M. 

9 

4.613 

46,119 

M 

7 

6,310 

60,628 


M. 

7 

6 

48 


12,010 

1,17,624 


16,602 

1,46,638 


M. S. 
2 20 
1,105 
2,763 
M. 
3 

3.876 

11,628 


4 981 
11.391 
M. S 
2 20 
71 


M 


M. 8 . 

1 


M 


M. 

1 : 


Baulky. 

Abi. 

Bnrdni. A 

1 md. 24 si'crs. 

ditto 

M. S 

Af. S. 

15 0 

3 6 1 

258 

... 

2,129 

1 

M. s. 

At. S. 

13 20 

3 30 1 

4 0 

18 (» 

34 

42 

'*'202 

“‘18 

2,463 

42 

Ar. 

AI. S. 

15 

a 6 

4(il 

4 

3.769 

8 

Al. S. 

At. S. 

13 20 

2 3'i 

1,325 

07 

11,179 

115 

Al. S. { 

Al. S. 

10 20 

2 7 

3.285 

220 

21,658 

299 

M. 

AT. S. 

15 

3 30 

1. ^7 

419 

L 810 

982 
At, S. 

) 

3 5 

8 

45 

1 

88 

i AI. S. 

AI. S. 

0 10 20 

2 7 

I 71 

420 

2 466 

671 

9 ’^X69 

1375 

17 37,778 

2,* '03 

;0 *>i43l 

1,193 

;8 40,241 

2,106 


Guam 


Abi. ' Bardni. 


1 in«l. 


2nd Clash. 


Total. 

Sausok. 

Abi, 

Bavdni. 

Abi. 

Jardni. 

... 


20 sfcrs 

2.605 

iVioo 

... 

... 

20,805 

2,709 

... 

... 

’or,o 

3.895 



6,828 

11,074 

... 

... 

’s’sio 

o'.'noi 

... 

I.* 

32,033 

14,413 

... 

• •• 

2,270 

75 

... 

... 

25,438 

211 

• ti 

... 

Vj 012 

005 

... 


01,008 

1,408 


M. 

1 



3 

; 9,005 

6.’994 

... 

7 

> 73,243 

12,132 

... 

42 

AI. 




3 

) 89 

.3.3:19- 


63 

1 810 

11,285 

... 

312 

At. 



... 

3 


2 707 


2 

[ . 

7,098 


8 

4 

3 01 

4,581 

... 

... 

2 094 

9,5U5 


... 

1 18,130 

17,297 

... 

61 

6 1,01,882 

42,329 


363 

14 21,416 

22,298 

... 

61 

;o 1,91,516 

66,772 

... 

863 



C xlii ) 




JJaiTift of 

TaliciiL 

Nnmo of 

Assessmcut Circle. 



r 

Ciiiua Bula 

r 

L 

Ilangu 

1 

lL<*l]-i.T)amAn 

r 

L 

1 

Total 

r 

r 

China Puyiln 

J 

L 


Toil 

J 

L 


Toi II 

r 

L 

Kohafc 

Nilab 

r 

"1 


Shnkavdurra 

r 

L 


£ohi 

r 

i 


Tot..l 

1 

L 


Oua»D Total. 

L 


ArPENDIX 



18 j 19 

' 20 


RABI 



2si> 

Present Status. 


— — 


Taha^iua. 

To 


Abi. 1 Bardni. 

Abi. 

( TTanjru 



Pneocurreot 

1 maund 

8 

Yield per aero 



Area 



Value of gross produce, Us. 



Yield per acre 



Area 



Valuo of gross produce, Rs. 



Yield per aero 



Area 



Value of gross produce, Us. 




M. 

Af. 

Yield per acre 

3 

8 

Aron 

1 

7 

Value of gross produce, Ua. 

3 

280 


W 


Yield per aero 

2 


.\rea 

1 


Value of gross produce, Ha. 

! ... 2 



M. AT. 


Yield per aero 

3 2 


Area 

1 7 


Value of gross produce, Us. 

3 U 

AT. 


Yield per aero 

2 


Area 

31 


Value of gross produce, Rs. 

62 



AT. 


Yield per aero 

2 


Area 

1 


Value of gross produce, R«. 

2 



AT. 


Yield per aero 

2 


Area 

109 


Value of gross produce, R» 

218 


Yield per acre 

... 


Area 

2 U9 

7 

Value of gross produce, Rs. 

0 298 

280 

Area 

2 149 

7 

Valuo of gross produce, Rs. 

6 298 

230 


( xliii ) 


VIII.— (ConicZ.) 



citoi’S.— (Coi.ta.) 


i 

CLAea.— (Coiitil.) 1 



KIIAUIF CKOi'S. 


1st Cla-ss. 


TJACCO, 

Total. 

SUGARCA5B. j 

. i . 

COTTOTJ. 

llai’hui. 

Abi. j 

3avani. 

Abi. I 

1 

Barani. | 

Abi. 1 

Ibirani. 






20 

... 

... 


... 1 


15 , 


Rfora. 

... 

... 

1 



. , — 

... 





M. 

M. 






8 

4 . 



... 

... 

f •• 

013 

lOo 

... 

... 


... 

*•« 

9,808 

1,280 




... 


M. 

M. 






7 

4 

... 



... 


71 

725 


... 

••• 1 

... 1 


994 

6,800 





1 

1 

* 084 

"’88> 

... 

... 



1 

10,81 >2 

7,(180 1 

... 

... 

... 

'** 1 

... 1 

1 

M. 

AI 





1 

0 

3 

... 



j 

... j 

445 

99 

... 

8 



i 

7,120 

792 

... 

283 


M. j 


M. 

6 

711 

.M 



1 

2 

80 1 
n 
880 
M. 

50 1 

... 

d.i 

40 




9,48') 

M. 

4 

812 

207 

032 


1 

3 

14 

60 

7 1 
350 
M. 
60 

2 

100 

... 

! 

i 

8 001 
M. 

3,371 

M. 

... 

... 

*"83 

374 

1 ... 

6 

6 

C7 

2.^ 

43 

287 

AT. 







n 



... 


... 


147 



3 

... 



980 



10 

... 

... 

M. 

M. 






3 

1^. 



... 

... 

... 

4 

483 



109 


... 

i 32 

i 

1,932 

... 

... 

218 

... 




" 21 c 

60t 

1 20 
) 1,330 

... 

1 T.977 

’i’,114 

... 

9 

280 

••• 

25,300 

1 7,029 



S 

'j 21f 

) 20 

j 

2,001 

2,329 

... 

■ 

t 1 C6( 

) 1,330 

i - 

30,16i 

! 11,709 



Hick. 

Abi, j Bamni, 

1 maund 
ditli) 


M. 
18 
281 
4,2 ri 
M. 
1(1 
31 
5U 


288 
4,7o« I 
M. 
18 
7S2 
14,07(5 
M. 
13 
427 
G,4(5l 
M. 
10 
415 
4.150 


i 


M. 

2 

3 

27 


M. 


T.004 1 4 

24,1)87 32 

1,902 4. 

20,443 32 


O' 
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30 

i ’’V,..' 





Isamo of 

Name of 



Ttihbii. 

Assessment Circle. 







A'^kgetabt.ks. 




Abi. 

Barani. 



Price Current i.'.' 






M. 




C Yield per aro 

12 



r 

China Biiltl 

< Area 

13 



C Value of gross produce, Ks. 

ir><> 




Af. 

Af. 



f Yield per aero 

8 

4 

Dnrgu ... -( 

Kob-i-DumAn 

< Area 

2o 

1 


(.Value of gross produce, Ks. 

200 

4 

j 


f Yield per acre 




' Total 

< Area 

38 

1 


CYaluoof gross produce, Hs. 

356 

4 



Ai;. 



i 

r A’'ield per aero ... 

12 


r 

China Pay da 

< Area 

2 



(.Value of gro.S8 produce, Rs. 

21 





Af. 




f Yield per aero 

20 



Toi I 

Area 

30 




l^Vttluoof gross produce, Rs, 

720 





AI. 




[ f Yield per aero 

15 



Toi II 

Area 

6 



1 

1 l^Vttlue of gross produce, Rs. 

! f* Yield per aero 

90 


Kouat ... ^ 

NiJdb 

^ Area 

Value of gross produce, Rs. 





f Yield per aero 




Shukurdarra 

1 Area 

t^VttluG of gross produce, Rs. 

AI. 




f Yield per acre 

8 



Kobi 

( Area 

1 




[ Value of gross produce, Rs. 

f A’ield per acre 

8 

1 

1 

Total 

( Area 

45 



Value of gross produce, Rs. 

842 




f Area 

83 

1 


Ghand Total ... 

l^Valuo of gross produce, Hs. 

1,198 

4 


( *lv ) 


Vlll.— (Co/n';/.) 



KHARll!’ CROPS.— (Continued). 


Iht Class. — (Continued.) 


Charri, 

Bajra . 

Total. 

AIoth. 

Abi. 

Bararii. 

Abi. 

llar&ni. 

Abi. 

j 

Bnruni. 

Abi. 

Barani. 



1 ind. 20 seers 



1 inaund. 

1 


1 „ 10 „ 

i 


ditto 


M. 

AI. 

AI. S. 



AI. 



3 

4 

2 0 




5 



i 68 

40 

3,234 

ono 

1.452 i 

2(5 



174 

107 i 

1,015 

14,283 

1 3,000 

130 



M. 8. 

Al. 

At 






^ 2 8 

4 ! 

2 






31 

8 1 

3,720 

138 

’4.4RO 




77 

21 

4,072 

1,759 

10,853 






80 

18 

4.003 

1,038 

5 938 

20 



251 

128 

63?17 

16,042 

’ 13 052 

130 



! M. 

AJ. 

AI. 






3 

4 

2 






67 

M 

1. 007 

1,243 

i.rro 




171 

45 

2.671 

21,265 

3,501 



M. 

iAI. 

Al 

AI. 





3« 

<1 

4 

2 





74 

133 

90 

1,501 

1,428 

3,707 



1,181 

632 

317 

2,650 

10,042 j 

3,340 




M. 

AI 

Al, 8 


( 


AI, 

If? 

4 

3 1 

1 20 




2 

t!-27 

001 

610 1 

11,855 

1 .077 

13.182 


2 

3,b;32 

2,770 

1,224 

14 226 

18,107 

20,378 


4 

M. 

1 M. 

Al. 

At. S. 




At. 8. 

rj 

' 3 

3 

1 20 




2 20 

i 

32 

2 

228 

10 i 

28.3 


148 

3 2 

' 30 

6 

273 

181 

600 


370 


A! 


Al. 8. 




AI. 


2 


1 20 




2 


22 


1 .5 15 


1,711 


3 



41 


1,854 1 


2,878 


4 


AI. 


AI. 




M. S. 


1 


i 1 




1 30 


Ifio 


1 900 

6 

1,549 


31 


lOU 


725 

40 

2,817 



69 

302 

1,078 

625 

I 

17,735 

4,003 

20.201 



186 

4,828 

3,719 

1,601 

22,190 

68,038 

33,679 


437 

302 

1,167 

673 

22,608 

5.701 j 

20,109 

26 * 

186 

4,828 

3,070 

1,719 1 

1 

' 28,816 

71,080 1 

47.631 

130 j 

437 
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40 

41 

liainp of 
Tuhsil. 

JfiiTno of 

Asso56iueiit Cirelo. 

Prt-'sent Status. 


Ml 

Abi. 

JNO. 

Baratii. 



... . ( Hanirii 

30 seers 



PiTfO current < 

1 Kohat 

30 

n 




M. 

AI. S. 



fYicl<l per aero 

6 

2 20 

f 

Cliina Bala 

Area 

229 

711 

1 


i^X^alue of gross proAuco, Ks. 

l,o27 

2.370 

1 



M. 

Al, S. 

I 


f Yield per acre 

5 

2 20 

Hangu ... ^ 

Koli*i-Damau ... 

.‘\roa 

2 

410 



i^V'tiiue of gross produce^ Us. 

13 

1,387 

1 


f Yield per aero 




'rotal 

^ Area 

211 

1.127 



i^Vulue of gross produce, h's. 

l.ojy 

3,757 




M. 

AI. S. 



' f Y'ield per aero 

6 

2 20 


China Payan 

•{ A rea 

181. 

4(>3 



i^Value of gross proiiuee, Uf«. 

1,227 

1,3 13 




Al. 

Al. 



f Yield per aero 

4 

3 


I Toi I 

■{ Area 

105 

103 


i 

l^A^alue of gross produce. Us. 

1,0U) 

435 


j 


AI. 

AI. S. 


I 

i Yield per aero 

3 

1 20 


Toi 11 ... 1 

< rea 

39G 

95(1 


i 

Value of gross produce, Hs. 

1,681 

1,912 





AI. S. 



1 Yield per aero 


2 20 

Kohat 

Niifkb 

< Area 


21 B 



(.Vaiuo of gross produce. Us 


727 





Al. y. 



^ Y'ield per aero 


1 20 


; Shakarciurra 

c Area 


481 


1 1 

(.Vaiuo of gro.-^B produce, Us. 


902 


i 1 



-M. 


i 1 

1 ^ ! 

i' Yield per acre 


1 


‘ Kola ... ; 

< A rea 


1« 


! 

(.Value of gross pro<luec, Us. 


21 



flTield per aero 



c 

Total 

\ Area 

776 

2,237 



l^Yalue of gross produce, IIh. 

3,851 

6,400 



( Area 

1,OOG 

3,364 


Gkani) Total ... 






(.Vaiuo of gross preducc, Ks. 

1 

6,391 

9,lo7 



C xlvii ) 


VlIL~(Cor/^(Z.) 


42 


13 


41 


45 


46 


47 


48 


49 


KUAllIF CROPS.~(Conclu<lea.) 


2 nd Cla-Sa. — (O oncludeil.) 




Til. 

i 

Makki. 

Kangni, 

Abi. 

Harani. 

Abi. 

Baraiii. 

> 

’ 

Barani. 

Abi. 

Barani. 

20 seprs. 

16 seora 

1 md. 20 seers. 

1 m l. 30 seers. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

M 


M. 

M. 

AI. 

AI. 8. 

AI. 

Al. 

6 


4 

2 

18 

4 20 

8 

4 

8 


4 

61 

1,181. 

1.232 

13 

412 

96 


42 

272 

17,808 

3.696 

69 

012 




JVJ. 

Ai 

Al. 8. 

AI 

AI. 




2 

16 

6 10 

8 

4 




166 

392 

2,379 

1 

1,026 





885 

4,181 

8,327 

6 

2,315 

8 


4 

217 

1 .870 

3.011 

M 

i.438 

96 


42 

1,167 

21.989 

12,023 

61 

3,2m7 


ii. 8. 


Al 

Al 

Al. 

Al. 

At. 


2 20 


2 

16 

4 

8 

4 


4 


109 

1.178 

257 

1 

38 


20 


Ool 

15 078 

8J3 

6 

101 



it. 

M. 

Al 

Al. S. 






4 

2 

11. 

3 20 






11 

90 

1 .781 

21 





1 J9 

480 

19,981 

69 

... 




M. 

M. 

Al. 

M. 






4 

2 

12 

3 





10 

302 

2,721 

lot) 





Vo7 

2,091 

26,122 

261 






M. 

AI. 







2 

17 







68 

80 







363 

1,088 







M. S. 









0 30 

1 








i 








M. s" 

M. 







0 20 

8 1 


1 





68 (; 

71 j 







915 

451 1 

i 





4 

”"21 

1 .406 

’* ’6,831 

387 

1 

3B 


20 

1 

256 

1 

4,752 



62.723 

• 1,143 

1 

5 

lot 

8 

4 

28 

1,623 1 

7,710 

3,998 

16 

i 1,176 

06 

! 

20 

29S 

6/J()9 

81,712 

13,100 



69 

3,383 
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60 

61 





Nnmo of 

Assfii^mlMrt Cirdo. 



Tahsil. 

^ ToIal. 



Abi. 

Baraiii. 


Prioe current { Kobft* 





f Yield per aero 



r 

rhiua Balti •••t Area 

^^Vuliic of ffro38 produce, "Rs. 

1,7P4 

2.400 

1 

19,t30‘J 

7,280 

1 

r Yield per aero 



Ilangu ... ^ 

KoJi-i>J)u>niln ... Area 

3‘d«> 

3.987 

i^V'uluoof gross produce, Us, 

4,199 

12,944 


['Yield per aero 




L 

Total ... Area 

2.169 

6,393 

1 Value of gross produce, Ks. 

23,801 

20,224 


j I f Yield per acre ... 



r 

(Tiinii Pejdu ... Area 

1 .3113 

871 

l^Valuc of gross produce. Us. 

10,310 

3,188 


flTeld per acre 

1,093 



' Tui 1 i Area | 

274 


l^Value of gross produce, Us. 

21,170 

974 


I f A^'Ield per aero ... i 





3.127 

*1 ,459 


! LViilue of gross produce, Ua. ... 

27,813 

4,268 

j 

Koltat ... ^ ! 

f Yield per aero ... ! 

1 


' iS'iiab ... Area 

80 i 

4.34 

1^ Value ot gross produce, Us. 

1,088 

1,460 

j 

j f Yield per aero 




Slmkardarra ... Area 


481 


1 t_Vaiuo of gross produce, Us. 


968 

1 

f Yield per aero 

Kolii ”' *( Area 

l^Valuc of gross produce, lls. 




71 

736 


454 

995 


f Yield per acre 



L 

Total ... ^ Area 

% 6.fi34 

4,258 

k Value of gross produce, Ks. 

66,836 

11,863. 


r Area 

Gjiand X<»t.al ... -< 

8,703 

10,651 


Value of gross produce, Ks. 

90,696 

32,077 



( xlix ) 


VIIL--(ComR) 


63 

63 

Total area under 

Jama value. 

crops. 




10,203 


73,898 

16,168 

13,661 


47,267 

7,026 

•23,844 


1,21,156 ! 

i 

23,184 

7,69fl 


70,26« 

16,027 

12,080 



1,07,703 

24,011 

36,419 


1,66,999 

31,041 

4,311 


16,827 

1,026 

4,908 


* 11,664 i 

1 

1,997 

7,148 


14,723 

1,491 

t7 1,462 


3,76,062 

77,636 

95,306 


4,97,217 

1,00,820 


• This includea an addition of 2,100 acres abi double crop land, 
t This iuclades an addition of 4,751 acres abi double crop laud, 

n 18 







APPENDIX IX, 


GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS REGARDING THE 
SETTLEMENT. 


By Notifioatioii No. 200, Oatod P»r<l F<d)ruary 1875, (^Ptuijah Oovernment 
Gazette^ ^ issued undor sootion 11 of tlie Punjal) Land Revenue Act XXXTII 
of 187 1, tlie Koliat district (excepting the Kluittnk Ilaka), consisting of the 
following six tappas, viz.^ Baizai, Saniilzai, Shakardarra, Kuz Miranzai, Bar 
Miranzai and Kliwarra was placed under Settlenient. 

The Settlement OfHoer in charge was invested under section 21, Act XIX 
of 18h5, with the civil powers of a Deputy Conmiissioner as defined in that 
Act for tlie })urposo of deciding suits and appeals in respect of land, or the 
rent, revenue or produce of land. The.se powtu’s were to Ikj exercised by him on 
the revenue sitle and not on ilie civil side. It was further ordered in the same 
notification that the S(‘ttlenicnt to bo made was in tappa Bar Miranzai a 
Summary Settlement, and in tappas Baizai, Saniilzai, Sliakardarra, Kliwarra and 
Kuz Miranzai, a first Regular Settlement. Surveys and plans were to he made, 
and in tappas Baizai, Saniilzai, Sliakardarra, Khwarra and Kuz Miranzai, the 
boundaries of Tillages and estates were to be determined. 

This notification ivas liowever in |>art modified l)y rnnjab Government 
Notification No. 1274, dated Gth July 1875, in respect of the local area to be 
placed under SetMenient and the nature of Settlement to bo made. The tappas 
or diviaions of the Kohat and Plangu tah.sils so plac<‘.d under Settlement were, 
(1) Baizai, (2) Saniilzai, (J) Shakardarra, (I) Kiiz (or Lowm-) Miranzai, (5) Bar 
(or iJppcr) Miranzai, (G) Nilab, (7) Khwarra, (8) Zira, (D) Patiala. The Settle- 
ment to bo made in Khwarra and Bar Miranzai tappas was a Summary Settlement, 
and in Baizai, Saniilzai, Shakardarra, Nilab, Zira, Patiala and Kiiz Miranzai, a 
first Regiilar Settlement. It further notifie<l that surveys and jilaiis were to be 
maJeandin tapjias Baizai, Saniilzai, Shakardarra, Nilab, Zira, Patiala and Kuz 
TTiraiizai, ilio boundaries of villages and estates ivere to lie adjusted. The 
C..)mniis-;i«m‘*r of the Division and the Financial Commissioner were also 
in VC < ••'1 itli ])Ovvcrs umhu* Act XIX of 18G5, the former with those of a 
OommissioiH'r and tlin latter with those of a court of final appeal for the 
disposal of suits and appeals in respect to land or the rent, revenue or produce 
of land by Notifications Nos. 202 and 205 of the 3rd February 1875. Judicial 
powers for the disposal of land suits were also conferred on the Extra Assis- 
tant Settlement Officers and the Superintendents, who were from time to time 
gazetted to this Settlement. 

As regards revenue powers, the Settlement Officer in charge was invested 
by Notification No. 201 of 8rd February 1875 with the powers of a Deputy 
Commissioner regarding appointment and punishment of patwans and 
kaiuingos under the* rules issued under sections 6 and G5 of the Punjab 
Land Revenue Act of 1871. 

The magisterial powers of the 1st class wdth wliich Major Hastings was 
irive.sted at Peshawar by Punjab Government Notification No. 1704, dated 1st 
May 1873, were continued to him for exercise in the Kohat district. 
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By Notification No. 408, dated Sili March 1880, the Settlement operations 
were declared completed within the areas of tappas Bar Miranzai, Kiiz Miranzai 
(except 11 villages of H align in whicli the question of proprietary right was 
then pending), Sainilzjii, Baizai, Sliakardarra, Nilab, Zira, Patiala and 
Khwarra of the Kohat district. 

By Notification No. 2010, dated 8th June 1880, all the previous notifications 
conferring civil judicial powers, original and a|>|)ellatc, for deciding suits or appeals 
in respect of land or produce of land arising in the tappas of Bar Mirjuizai, 
Kiiz Miranzai (except 11 villages of Hangii), Samilzai, Baizai, Sliakardarra, Ni- 
lab, Zira, Patiala and Khwarra, and the revenue powers conferred on Major 
Hastings in N(jiification No. 210, dated 8rd February 1875, were cancelled, for 
all officers employed in the Settlement and also for the Commissioner and 
Fi nanci al Commissiomjr. 


By Notification No, 1080, dated 25th October 1882, the Settlement 
operations were declared com|)Ieted ivithin the eleven villages of Hangii 
in the Kohat <li strict wliicli w’ere excepted from Funjah Qovernmeiit Qazette 
Notification No. 408, dated 8th Marcli 1880, By Notification No. 1010, 
dated 25111 Octobiu* 1882, so much of tlio notification cited in Ftiirjah 
Oovermnent Gazette Notification No. 2010, dated 8th June 1880, as related 
to the trial of suits and appeids regarding land, or the rent, revenue or 
produce of land, arising in tlie oh'vcn villages of llangu therein excepted 
were cancelled. In tlio following siatemeut, I have shown tlie officers hy 
wliom all gazetted niipointments in the Settlement have been held and the 
powers enjoyed by them. 

Major E, G. Hastings Indd the office of Settlement Officer from the 

Settlement Offloor.. ^ 

No. 201 ol drd bebruary 1875) till 10th llecember 

1879, when the Deputy Commissioner of tlie Kohat district for the linio being was 
gazettcid to the charge of the Kohat Settlement by Notification No* 1891 , 
dated lOth December 1879. . 


Major T. C. Plowdeu, (L I. E., Deputy Commissioner, held the charge 
from lOtli December 1879 to 27th October 1881,^^111 tlie exception of four 
months and six days (loth May to 18th Sej)teml)er 1881), wlicji lie was 
absent on leave. During this interval Mr. 11. St. 0. Tucker officiated 
as Settlement Officer from 18th May to 18th Septemher 1881, ami Mr. W. W, 
Drew from llili to 18th Stq)teml>er 1881 ; Mr. H. T. C. liobinson, Officiating 
i>o[)nty Commissioner, held charge from 28th October to I8th December 1881. 
Mr. H. St. G. Tucker I'rom 19th December to date. 

Sardar Muhamod Ilaiyat Khan Po[>alzai was appointed Extra Assis- 
tant Settlement Officer by Fmjnh Government 
G»oze//'eNotil!.;ation,No. 1274, dato.l Gtli July 1875, 
meu 1 C rs. powers of a Deputy Com- 

missioner on the revenue side, hut lie did not acf ually join the Kohat Settlement, 
although he drew pay from the Kohat Settlement Budget. 

Munshi Hakim Rae was next appointed Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Kohat, with powers of a Deputy Commissioner on the revenue side in 
fdace of Sardar Muliamerl Haiyat Khan hy Funjah Gazette Notification 
No. 2528, dated 24th July 187G. He held the appointment till his death 
on 11th November 1<S77. 

From 12th November 1877 to 17th IMarch 1878 the appointment 
of Extra Assistant Settlement Officer remaiimd vacant. 
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Munslii A$a Kand next succeeded to the charge of Extra Assistant 
Settlement Ofliccr by Government Notification No. 41, dated 7th January 
1878, in place of Munshi Plakim Rae, deceased. He was invested by 
Notification No. 282, dated 18th February 1878, with powers of an Assistant 
Commissioner with full powers as defined in section 72 (a) of Act XVII of 
1878, for trying suits relating to land or the rent, revenue or produce of land 
arising in the Kohat district. He was further, by Notification No. 288 of 
the same date, investctl with the powders of a Deputy Commissioner by the rules 
under the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1871, chapter I, section 8, clauses (1), 
(2), (3), (4) and (6). 

In continuation and supersession of Punjah Government Gazette Noti- 
fication, No. 282, dated 18th February 1878, he was next invested with the 
civil judicial powers of a Deputy Commissioner as defined in Act XVII of 
1877 to decide suits and hear appeals relating to land or the rent, revenue or 
produce of land by Notification No. 1892, dated 10th December 1879, 
and in continuation and supersession of Notification No. 288, dated 18th 
February 1878, he was invested with the powers of a Deputy Com- 
missioner under the Punjab Land Revenue Act, by No. 1898, dated 10th 
December 1879, 

Munshi Nuruddin, Superintendent, was appointed to the Kohat Settlement and 
invested with the powers of an Assistant Commissioner 
Superintendent. defined in Act XIX of 1865 

on the revenue side by Notificutioa No. 1274, dated Oth July 1875. 
Ho hel l the office to 4th November 1877, when he went on 2 months’ leave, 
hut never returned to liis appointment, owing to his having been suspended and 
afterwards dismissed. 

Raboo Nihal Cliand, Head Clerk, Settlement Office, was appointed Officiating 
Superintendent for two months by Notification No. 5716, datedllth October 
187.7, and was continued in that appointment during the suspension of 
Nuruddin or till further orders by Notification No. 524, dated 28th January 1878. 
He held the appointment from 4th November 1877 to January 1880, when 
he was transferred as Superintendent to the Jallandar Settlement. 

Nihal Chand throughout enjoyed the powers of a tahsildar as defined in 
section 82 (e), (d). Act XVII of 1877 to decide suits regavding land or rent 
revenue or produce of land on the revenue side as well as under the Punjab 
Land Revenue Act of 1871. 



APl’ENBIX X. 


GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION REGARDING REDUCTION OF 
STAMP DUTY ON PLAINTS AND APPEALS. 

By Notification No. 17G9, dated 24tli Marcli 187G, Financial Department, 
Stamps, the Governor-General in Council, under the provisions of section 85 of 
the Court Fees Act VII of 1870, was pleased to direct: — 

Ifi/. That the stamp duty in suits cognizable under section 21 of Act XIX 
of 1865 in the Kohat district should not exceed 8 annas ; and ^Indly^ tliat the 
rate of stamp duty payable under the first schedule annexed to the said Court 
Fees Act on memorandums of aj>peal in such suits be reduced to one-fourth of 
the rate mentioned in the said schedule, except wliere such reduced stamp duty 
would be less tlian 2 annas, in wliich case the duty payable should be two annas. 

Suits and appeals were accordingly received on retluced stamp duty till 
8tli June 1880 in all the nine tappas under Settleinout, viz., Bar Miranzai, 
Kiiz Miranzai, Baizai, Samilzai, Shakardarra, Nilab, Khwara, Zira, and Patiala. 
From that date full stamp duty was levied except in the 11 villages of the Hangd 
property in the Kuz Miranzai tappa, where the lower rates remained in forco 
till 25th October 1882. 







